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PREFACE 


This volume of papers has been compiled with the intention of fa- 
cilitating the comparative study of hagiography in the Indian tra- 
dition. The well-nigh impossible task of achieving a comprehensive 
coverage has not been attempted, and the editors are well aware 
of the importance of Buddhist and other sources which, in an ideal 
world, might have been included. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that while the authors and editors 
of these papers work within an academic tradition for whom the 
series title ‘Khoj’ represents a cherished ideal of critical method in 
research, they also acknowledge that the traditions scrutinised in 
this book are aspects of living traditions held dear to millions of 
believers, and that it is the duty of researchers to tread softly on 
hallowed ground. Whatever may be the tentative or authoritative 
findings of academic work in this area, one certainty is that the 
twin birds of faith and belief have in any case long since taken wing 
for their own destination, never to be recalled by the thin and dis- 
tant voice of the textual critic or historian of religion. 

The papers included here deal with a wide variety of eras, regions 
and languages. The editors have harmonised the formal con- 
ventions of the papers to the greatest degree possible, but with due 
regard for the requirements of these varied contexts; in particular, - 
some latitude has been allowed in the conventions of the bibliogra- 
phies. 

Mr Erik Van Eynde of the Computing Centre at the Katholieke 
Universiteit, Leuven, has shown a saintly degree of patience in the 
production of the camera-ready copy for this volume; his contrib- 
ution is greatly appreciated. 


Winand Callewaert 
Rupert Snell 
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INTRODUCTION: THEMES IN INDIAN HAGIOGRAPHY 


Scholarship on the religious literature of Indian tradition has usu- 
ally, unsurprisingly, focussed its main attention on the primary 
texts themselves. In recent years, however, a renewed interest has 
grown in the contextual literature through which these primary 
texts are interpreted. On the one hand lie the various categories of 
commentaries which seek to present a text in a certain light, often 
going to lengths of semantic contrivance that would astonish the 
original authors; on the other hand are the various kinds of bi- 
ographical writings whose varied purposes centre on a desire to find 
inspiration and authority in the actual or imagined life-stories of 
the revered authors themselves. Such ‘biographies’ typically contain 
elements of the fantastic such as miracles and a variety of chrono- 
logical implausibilities offensive to the historical basis of objective 
research principles; such ostensibly ‘biographical’ writing has often, 
in consequence, been dismissed out of hand as a tedious imped- 
iment to verifiable historiography. More recent research on this lit- 
erature, however, sees it as addressing and revealing facets of belief 
and attitude which, though at some remove from historical 
actuality, lie at the very heart of the traditions that they represent; 
and indeed this literature allows us to understand more fully not 
only the nature of the traditions being studied but also the me- 
chanics whereby they propagate themselves. The papers in this 
volume are intended to contribute to the study of this area of reli- 
gious literature which, as several of the contributors make clear, 
has largely remained unexplored. 

A feature of the study of religious biography is the gulf separat- 
ing the traditional scholarship of the pandita from the critical 
scholarship of objective research methods: the one is character- 
istically reverential, intending to locate the life-stories of its subjects 
in a sweep of time knowing no boundaries between the contempo- 
rary and the ahistorical; the other is characteristically referential, 
intending to dissect the available data and show how the various 
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parts relate to each other in a strictly chronological time-frame. 
Thus there are two conflicting ways of understanding the process 
whereby a tradition grows and develops: the devotee will see the 
process as one of revelation, while the critic will see it as a process 
of invention! — and there is little possibility of compromise be- 
tween these two positions, each held with equal vehemence. 

Biographical writing in the context of Indian religions is now 
dubbed ‘hagiography’, a term borrowed from the Christian context 
on the assumption that the writers, sectarian leaders and other re- 
ligious figures of Indian tradition treat belong to that awkwardly 
articulated category of ‘poet-saints’. Following the bhaktamal 
genre, the subjects of Indian hagiography may better be termed 
bhakta, ‘devotee’, since the imputation of an honorary ‘sainthood’ 
implied by the other term would in many cases sit ill on the shoul- 
ders of these often modest seekers of the divine. Parallels with 
Christianity’, beguiling as ever in the field of Indian religion, con- 
stitute a distinct field of study hardly touched on in the present 
volume, whose contributors are concerned rather to analyse the 
development and purpose of Indian hagiographies in terms of the 
traditions from which they themselves derive. The aim of this in- 
troductory paper is to bring together some of the main themes 
which emerge from the papers that follow. 

Although the intentions of the hagiographical texts discussed 
here are diverse in the extreme, some common patterns do emerge. 
We may start from Mahipati’s candid observation, quoted by S.G. 
Tulpule, that ‘what [hagiographers] sought in writing about the 
lives of saints was their company, satsafga’ (p. 166). This purpose 
stands alongside the expression of other hagiographical ideals such 
as didactic instruction, the benefits of a spiritual life, charity, the 
grace of God, the merit of praise, the example of conversion stories, 
the certain rewards earned by pious service and endowment, and 
the efficacy of composing and singing hagiographical works. Some 
. element of a search for closeness or communion with the 
charismatics of the past is certainly a common element, although 


1 The two approaches have tended to be thought of as ‘Indian’ and ‘western’ 
respectively, but since Indian scholarship has increasingly adopted the crit- 
ical approach, and the western initiates of Indian sects the reverential, such 
simplistic categories are no longer satisfactory. 

2 The appropriateness or otherwise of the term ‘hagiography’ in the Indian 
context has been discussed by Steven Rosen in his introduction to Journal 
of Vaisnava Studies vol. 1 (1993) No. 2, pp. 1-2. 
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hagiographers are rarely content simply to facilitate a retrospective 
darsana of their subject; their own agenda invariably involves a 
certain interpretative element which controls, directs or otherwise 
manipulates the reader’s perception of the tradition. Hagiographers 
variously intend to correct, reinterpret, subsume, authenticate or 
legitimize the writings of their forebears. ‘Seeking company’ is itself 
an activity with a specific purpose: it serves to erode the distinction 
between the puranic and the contemporary, and it is a common- 
place of hagiography — especially that of the inclusive bhaktamal 
genre — that devotees from contemporary periods (whether mod- 
ern or medieval) rub shoulders with saints and sages whom histor- 
ical analysis would designate as ‘mythological’. Even when authors 
or compilers insert formal rubrics to separate out the various his- 
torical periods (at least in terms of yugas), the clear implication of 
such texts is that the significance of human activity penetrates the 
divine realm, and vice versa. 

There exists a paradox here: for whereas bhaktas character- 
istically insist on the subservience of the individual to the service 
of an undifferentiated supreme deity, thereby transcending the rel- 
evance of the details of individual mortal lives, the lay follower 
typically adopts the bhakta’s life as an exemplary paradigm, and 
thereby naturally develops a close interest in the details of his life- 
story. This interest grows with time, and the late hagiographical 
sources of a tradition are usually more detailed than the early ones 
(which might naively have been expected, being chronologically 
closer to their subjects, to reflect the more accurately ‘remembered’ 
record). As Philip Lutgendorf has shown so dramatically in the 
case of Tulsidas, hagiography abhors a vacuum, and the modest, 
indifferent or disinterested silence of bhaktas in respect of their own 
life-stories is vociferously filled by the clamour of later tradition. A 
concern for and interest in the details of a revered person’s history 
is entirely natural and needs no explanation by reference to cultural 
conditioning; but a catalyst here must be the tendency for 
apotheosis to occur with particular spontaneity in the Indian set- 
ting. Modern examples include the Mahatma-hood of M.K. 
Gandhi, and even the symbolic equivalence more recently sought 
and found between ‘Indira’ and ‘India’; if the political example 
seems irreverent it is far from irrelevant, since the paramountcy of 
the leader is equally conspicuous in religion and in politics (lidari 
in Hindi), and Indian respect for the principle of hierarchy ensures 
maximum attention being paid to the charismatic apex of the pyr- 
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amid in both contexts. The same process legitimises the principle 
of sectarian or theological authority being vested in a well-defined 
parampara (which in the Hindu tradition tends to be safely 
brahmanical) and in the unchallenged status of its priesthood. 
Hagiography within the ‘Pustimarg’ or Vaishnava sect of 
Vallabhacarya, for example, is shown by Richard Barz to stress at 
every opportunity the essential role of the guru as intermediary 
between the lay devotee and the divine: the devotee’s access to 
Krsna, and (surprisingly) vice versa, can only be assured through 
an initiation which the guru alone can bestow. Control of the lay 
following of the sect is also maintained in the field of religious lit- 
erature: in making sectarian lore available to a lay readership or 
audience through the medium of a vernacular narrative, the still- 
brahmanical tradition simultaneously ensures that the democrat- 
ically inclusive nature of bhakti is carefully kept within limits. 

That same tradition of Vallabhacarya provides one of the most 
Striking examples of an interconnection between hagiography and 
the transmission of sectarian texts. The hagiography of Sirdas, the 
most celebrated vernacular poet of the Vallabha Sampraday, pro- 
vides well-known biographical features such as Siir’s blindness, his 
_ ‘conversion’ to Vallabha’s sectarian attitude, and — most 
significantly — his composition of an impressively massive corpus 
of devotional verse. Many of his padas are woven into the narrative 
of the hagiography, which thereby provides a narrative 
contextualisation for these individual stanzas. What is significant 
here is the interdependency of the poetic corpus (the SursGgar) and 
the hagiography (the Varta texts): for acceptance of the Varta as a 
historically valid chronicle rests on the attribution of the Sursagar 
to Surdas, while conversely a belief in the authenticity of the 
Strsagar will authenticate the narrative of the hagiography in 
which Sirsagar poems appear. To question the validity of either 
the poetic corpus or the hagiography is to undermine the very 
foundations on which the other element rests. 

Objective historical research in this area threatens traditionally 
accepted and cherished views of sectarian tradition: recent research 
on Sird4s’, for example, not only questions every major component 
of the traditional biographical narrative but also suggests that the 


3 SS. Hawley, Str Das: poet, singer, saint (Seattle and London: University 
of Washington Press, 1984); and R.S. McGregor, Hindi literature Srom its 
Ceres to the nineteenth century (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1984), 
Pp. /6-s0. 
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corpus of verse reliably attributable to the historically obscure poet 
is a mere fraction of the received text. (Meanwhile, the majority 
of traditional ‘Stirdas’ scholarship proceeds undeterred on the basis 
of the received text and the traditional biography.) Such an obser- 
vation is hardly designed to endear researchers to the custodians 
of the tradition, who are often quick to perceive a threat to the 
status quo. Such a situation is further exacerbated when episodes 
from a religious heritage become the model for the contemporary 
identity of a sect or community, as in the case of the Sikhs dis- 
cussed by W.H. McLeod‘, and a real tension often exists between 
the opposed priorities of sectarian identity and academic research. 
The writing of guru caritra is such a sacred process that the result- 
ant text may reach its own apotheosis: Tony Stewart reports that 
manuscripts of the Caitanya caritamrta have been known to be in- 
stalled as icons in shrines’. When hagiography itself attains such 
lofty status, a critical appraisal of its contents becomes difficult for 
the sectarian, and dangerous for the outsider. In the context of the 
Sikh tradition, McLeod observes that even an ‘educated’ Sikh view 
of the janam-sakhi tradition holds that stripping away some of the 
unbelievable miraculous stories on the life of Guri Nanak will re- 
veal a stratum of authentic biography underneath; McLeod dis- 
putes this view, holding that the janam-sakhis are by their very 
nature hagiographic, in that their significance is in their providing 
an interpretation — not an historical chronicle — of the Gurii’s life. 

If hagiography concentrates the reader’s attention on the per- 
sonality of a bhakta, it does so in order to propagate a singular in- 


terpretation of that individual’s teaching. A prime purpose of. 


hagiography is its deep vein of competition in which the superiority 
of one sect, tradition or lineage over another is strongly asserted; 
the context may be either inter-sectarian (as in the Tamil Periya 
purdnam, analysed by Indira Peterson, in which the ideology of 
Tamil culture is strongly espoused), or intra-sectarian (as in the 
records of individual monastic lineages within medieval. Jainism, 
discussed by Phyllis Granoff). In asserting the paramountcy of a 
particular teaching, the hagiographer must firstly demonstrate a 
reassuringly secure connection with pre-existing tradition (if not 


4 McLeod further discusses the problems of non-Sikh scholarship on Sikh 

' traditions in “The study of Sikh literature’, in Studying the Sikhs: issues for 
North America, ed. John Stratton Hawley and Gurinder Singh Mann, New 
York: State University of New York, pp. 47-68. 

s Stewart, this volume p. 229. 
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exactly ‘orthodox’, the implied theology must not reach out too far 
from a normative acceptability), while secondly showing that the 
sectarian attitude being promoted offers a uniquely correct percep- 
tion of divine truth. It is frequently stressed that the novelty in an 
espoused teaching is not a deviation from established beliefs, but 
rather an extension beyond them: hence the commonplace por- 
trayal in hagiographies of the infant bhakta’s enviably precocious 
command of an entire standard corpus of traditional texts, and a 
complete mastery of its wisdom. Building on this incontrovertibly 
authoritative basis of traditional knowledge, the hagiography’s 
subject must then be shown to be imbued with viveka, that faculty 
of true discretion which allows him to separate the essence from the 
inessential and thus to become an exemplar for the devotee. 


Ps * * 


The Sikh janam-sakhi tradition has a particular urgent relevance 
for our understanding of the contemporary presentation of Sikhism 
both in India and in the diaspora. W.H. McLeod, more than any 
other scholar outside the Panth, has taken up the often difficult 
challenge of attempting an honest but diplomatic study of an area 
steeped in controversy; his paper in this volume gives an account 
of the main features of Sikh hagiography, alluding also to the dif- 
ficulties involved in their study from an external perspective. He 
traces the development in the hagiographic texts from accounts of 
the first Guri, Gurii Nanak, to those of the tenth and last of the 
_ personal Guriis, Gurii Gobind Singh, showing how each of these 
two key figures in particular contributed a discrete and distinctive 
aspect to the character of the Panth. The continuing popularity of 
the janam-sakhis, and of derived genres such as Sikh poster art, is 
. shown to be an influential channel of Panthic identity. The com- 
mon understanding of the texts as being literal chronicles of the 
lives of their subjects has already been alluded to above: McLeod 
points out that the interpretation of Gurii Nanak’s life that the 
texts intend to convey is that ‘Nanak is the one who reveals the 
path to liberation and all who desire it must become his humble 
followers... This, indeed, is the nature of all hagiography.’ 

This last observation certainly holds true for the Vallabhite 
hagiographies discussed by Richard Barz, even if the character of 
the Vallabha Sampraday, and the purpose of its hagiology, is very 
different from those of the Sikh parallels. In the Vallabhite case, 
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the vernacular texts have a particular function as a channel 
through which the Sanskrit teachings of Vallabhacarya himself are 
made accessible to an actively proselytised lay following ignorant 
of the classical language. The Vartas provide, through the example 
of early devotees, a manual of sectarian precept and practice, and 
(as already indicated) contextualise the Hindi lyric hymns which 
form so conspicuous a part of the sectarian legacy. Though the ti- 
tles of the two Varta collections, ‘Accounts of the 84 Vaishnavas’ 
and “Accounts of the 252 Vaishnavas’ designate the disciples of 
Vallabh and his son Vitthalnath respectively, the concentration of 
the texts is actually tripersonal, telling of the relationship between 
Krsna, guru, and disciple; and the reader of the text is left in no 
doubt as to the centrality of the guru’s role in facilitating the flow 
of grace from Krsna. A particular recension of the 84 Vaishnavas’ 
text with extensive commentary has become, in Barz’s words, ‘the 
primary scripture for ordinary use in the Vallabh Sampraday’. This 
furnishes the clearest example 
tandem with textual commentary as a means of propagating a 
sectarian ideology; and the concept whereby the mortal devotee has 
a parallel, supramundane existence in Krsna’s Golok is —to borrow 
a phrase from Indira Peterson’s Paper — an example of the 
hagiographers’ goal of ‘imaging the ideal community’. 
Characterised by Nabhadas as ’a Valmiki for the Kali age’, the 
Hindi poet Tulsidas is a natural Subject for hagiography: that a 


of interest is the manner in which that biography has been assem- 
bled over the centuries, the allusive references of Nabha’s 
notoriously enigmatic Bhaktamal being gradually expanded into a 
full-fledged life story replete with anecdotal detail. Successive layers 
of creative invention on the part of Tulsi’s hagiographers (egged on 


how the public and Scholarly perception of the Ramcaritmanas and 
its author have undergone a gradual transformation, being initially 
looked at askance by the Sanskritic tradition because of its 
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vernacular character, but later becoming representative of the 
highest aspirations of that tradition in its aspect as ‘Sandtan 
Dharma’. Lutgendorf’s perceptive study includes some very ger- 
mane observations about Tulsi’s role — or rather that 
posthumously foisted upon him — in the development of the ideals 
of Hindu cultural hegemony in the Hindi-speaking area. 

The bhaktamdal tradition found no more fertile ground than 
Rajasthan, where the sectarian authors of the Dadi Panth and re- 
lated traditions were quick to adopt this style of formulaic biogra- 
phy. Sectarian in authorship but often remarkably catholic in their 
inclusive attitude, these texts are copiously represented in the 
manuscript libraries which have been the main locus of recent re- 
search by Winand Callewaert. That these texts are only occa- 
sionally composed in Rajasthani dialects testifies to the continuing 
influence of the Eastern Hindi regions in the development of 
nirgun devotional traditions. Callewaert stresses the primacy of the 
oral tradition in the composition and compilation of the texts under 
review, and emphasises the role of itinerant devotees in the local 
propagation of devotional ideas born in Banaras and other parts 
of the eastern area. The oral origin of these texts raises complex is- 
sues for the text editor, since the standard editorial principle of 
working towards an ur-text has necessarily to be modified when a 
received text is known to be the product of multifarious oral 
sources, Callewaert here discusses procedures adopted in the edit- 
ing of such texts as the Parcais of Anantadas and Jangop4l’s 
Janma lila. 

The Sufi narrative motif investigated by Simon Digby is illustra- 
tive of numerous aspects of Islam in the subcontinent, including the 
relationship between universal Islamic beliefs and the specificity of 
locally grounded tradition; the status of the Sufi Shaykhs and the 
reverence won by these figures through their demonstrations of 
power, variously manifested; the relationship between Sufi tradi- 
tion and the Kdfir or non-Muslim population of what the modern 
euphemism would call the ‘host-community’; and the hierarchical 
accomodation of Jogi spirituality alongside Sufi authority. The 
particular anecdote of the rider of the wall relates to the existence 
of ‘settled’ Shaykhs whose stationary establishment in a 
particularised location reflects the prominence of local tradition, 
while at the same time harnessing a narrative which features in Sufi 
hagiography in places remote from the Indian subcontinent. The 
challenge to the sedentary Shaykh by a peripatetic stranger is re- 
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presented in this anecdote by what is perhaps the most striking of 
all the narrative images encountered in this book: the challenger 
demonstrates power by riding a tiger (or a lion — the usual sub- 
continental ambiguity, as encountered in Durga iconography, ap- 
plies), but is defeated by the incumbent’s blithely casual miracle of 
riding the wall on which he happened to be sitting when the 
challenger approached. The implications of this motif, and the 
complex pattern of borrowing which underlie its reappearance in 
numerous different locations, are discussed in Digby’s article. 

If biographies of religious figures typically have a single-minded 
didactic purpose, the remarkable but little-studied corpus of Jain 
biography outlined by Phyllis Granoff proves a clear exception to 
this tendency. Jain hagiography is diverse in language, in genre, in 
content, in style, in subject, and in purpose. (Considering the 
breadth of this corpus it is not surprising that the Jain tradition 
should have produced what is probably India’s first real 
autobiography, the Ardhakathanaka of the seventeenth-century 


Jain Banadrsidas)®. Granoff reminds us of the richness of a tradition © 


which tends to become overlooked or obscured in the present by the 
more conspicuous manifestations of late medieval and modern reli- 
gious communities. Her paper reveals the scholarly prowess of the 
Svetambara authors of Jain hagiography, and the two examples 
that she offers in translation illustrate something of the range of the 
extant texts. Granoff’s first example is the Sanskrit Prabandha 
koSa account of a layman, the merchant Abhada, whose pious life 
makes him a suitable case for hagiographic treatment, and who was 
associated with Hemacandra; the second is a Prakrit biography of 
the monk Jinavallabhasiri, a founder of the Kharatagaccha 
monastic lineage. Both subjects are also treated of in other texts, 
and Granoff compares the different versions. Abhada’s 
hagiography has as a major theme the question of lay wealth and 
patronage (and the details of the narrative from its diverse sources 
allows Granoff to find a quite personal portrayal of the merchant 
in the text); Jinavallabhasiri’s has quite a different emphasis, re- 
lating inter alia to the competitive claims of sectarian authority 
mentioned briefly above. An extensive bibliography is provided to 


6 For text and fluent English prose translation see Mukund Lath (ed. and 
trans.), Half a tale: a study in the interrelationship between autobiography and 
history (Jaipur: Rajasthan Prakrit Bharati Sansthan, 1981). 
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meet the needs of scholars whose interests are sure to be aroused 
by Granoff’s ground-breaking work. 

S.G. Tulpule’s account of Marathi hagiography concentrates on 
non-Mahanubhava literature. His survey indicates many of the 
common problems of literary history in this field: the floruit of even 
such a celebrated poet as Namdev, for example, is not ascertainable 
even as to century, let alone decade or year, and the nature of any 
contemporary connection between him and his subject (and guru), 
Jnanesvar, is all but lost to modern scholarship. While pointing out 
the ‘fantastic’ nature of certain passages within Namdev’s text, 
Tulpule defends him as being ‘at once a philosopher, a poet and a 
Saint’, and finds the text useful as the only early ‘source’ for a life 
of the author of the Jfdnesvari. Later Marathi writing has a more 
clearly sectarian stamp, as for example in the fourteenth-century 
cult of Dattatrey and its sixteenth-century hagiography Gurucaritra 
which can be seen as contributing to growing perceptions of a 
Maharashtrian cultural unity. That Namdev (who with Jnanesvar, 
Eknath, Tukaéram and Ramdas forms a Marathi pentad of 
bhaktas) should himself become the subject of biographical writing 
is indicative of another common element in this genre: that 
hagiographers themselves become ideal subjects for hagiology’. 
The works attributed to the most prolific of the Marathi 
hagiographers, the eighteenth-century poet Mahipati (who 
characterised himself as ‘the flute under the fingers of God’) are 
informative about contemporary religious attitudes and provided 
models for later writers. Tulpule’s survey of Marathi hagiography 
concludes with a discussion of the Jain and Christian traditions. 

Western scholarship on the Kannada-speaking region has con- 
centrated primarily on Virashaivism and Jainism; but this imbal- 
ance 1s corrected by Robert Zydenbos in his paper on Madhva 
hagiography. The tradition includes both Sanskrit and Kannada 
texts, the latter often expanding and elaborating on the former by 
adding material from sources presumed to have been oral. 
Zydenbos introduces this hagiographical tradition through three 
examples: that of Madhvacarya (1238-1317) himself, that of the 
sixteenth-century sectarian author Vadiraja, and that of ‘one of the 
most important saintly personalities of Karnataka’, the 
seventeenth-century figure Raghavendra-svamin, whose popularity 


7 Na&mdev’s prominence did not, of course, rest only on his status as a 
hagiographer. 
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extends beyond the merely sectarian. These successive biographies 
not only portray the development of Dvaita philosophy as the true 
representation of Vedic knowledge: they also recount the physical 
feats — manifestations of supernatural powers — demonstrated by 
their subjects (and particularly of Madhva himself, who is regarded 
as a reincarnation of Hanumat and Bhima, as well as being an 
avatara of Vayu). Zydenbos summarises the three biographies and 
discusses the various ways in which the original Sanskrit texts have 
been expanded by later versions. The popularity of these texts, 
whose commentarial tradition reaches into the modern era, shows 
their importance in the dissemination of sectarian theological and 
devotional teaching. From the point of view of cultural history it is 
interesting to note a marked decline in the literary tradition during 
the period under discussion from the rhetorical sophistication of 
Madhva’s biography, to the literary decadence of Raghavendra 
svamin’s (which text has the unusual distinction of apparently 
having been expurgated by its own subject). In conclusion, 
Zydenbos isolates various recurring or formulaic elements in the 
hagiographies he has introduced, and shows the significance of 
these texts in the development of Madhva Vaishnavism. 

Several of the papers in this volume have addressed aspects of 
cultural history which directly underlie contemporary issues in the 
subcontinent. The Tamil hagiography Periya puranam is amongst 
the clearest examples of this category: the manner in which its 
twelfth-century author Cekkilar reinforces a sense of Tamil Saiva 
sectarian and cultural identity has contributed to making this one 
of the classics of Saiva devotionalism, while his poem’s combining 
of the grace of classical kavya with the narrative scope of a purdna 
is another element in its success. Indira Peterson’s discussion of the 
Periya puranam begins with an account of how the text became 
canonized, coming to be regarded as a ‘fifth Veda’ and taking its 
place as complementary to earlier canonical texts with which it 
shared the celebration of Tamil culture and ‘the values of the re- 
gion’s dominant non-Brahman caste-groups’. Cekkilar’s contrib- 
ution was to restate the themes of his forebears in the context of 
Cola hegemony, providing the first systematic and authoritative 
Tamil Saiva hagiography which would act as a counter to contem- 
porary Jain tradition and would lay claim to equality with the 
Vedas in terms of sanctity. Peterson notes that Cekkilar’s charac- 
ters are at once particular and (in a manner seen in several of the 
traditions examined in this book) paradigmatic. She traces the 
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sources and structure of the text to antecedents in the Saiva 
Tevaram canon, which form another focus of her paper; and in 
surveying the recurrent narrative themes of Saiva biography she 
explains the nature of the Tamil Saiva ‘hagiographical project’. 

In terms of the function of hagiography as a statement of 
sectarian attitudes there can be no more ambitious or sophisticated 
a text than the Bengali Caitanya caritamrta, Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s 
biography of Caintanya. The text combines accessibility with au- 
thority, and is surely a classic of its genre. Tony Stewart shows how 
its supremely erudite author composed and compiled a standard 
hagiographic digest which is not only a summation of sectarian 
learning but also an authority against which the acceptability of 
any future texts would necessarily have to be measured. The text 
is written in a style of Bengali which, while being accessible to the 
lay devotee lacking a knowledge of Sanskrit, is redolent in tone of 
the Sanskrit works on which it draws. By appropriating other texts 
(some twelve hundred Sanskrit S/okas are imbedded within the 
narrative), by accommodating discrepancies between various earlier 
versions of Caitanya’s biography, and by producing what Stewart 
has explained as ‘a comprehensive view not only of the events of 
Caitanya’s life, but of what Caitanya’s life meant’, Krsnadasa si- 
multaneously transmits and develops the Caitanya tradition. Far 
from being only a manual of Gaudiya bhakti (a function which it 
performs incomparably well), it actually constitutes for the first 
time a full articulation of the Gaudiya theological system. Of all the 
hagiographies discussed in this book, the Caitanya caritamrta 
probably represents most fully the articulation of a religious system 
through and around the biography of an individual. 


The hagiographical traditions discussed here are varied in respect 
of time, place, language, religion, register, and purpose. Of the 
many connections between them, the formulae through which the 
Narratives are told are particularly evident: miracle stories (includ- 
"ing miraculous births, comparable to the svayambhii origins of 
temple deities), dream interventions, precocious erudition, con- 
quests in debate with established scholars, conversions, adventur- 
ous journeys, credence-stretching longevity, formulaic sacred 
numbers and other such themes occur time and again, inviting re- 
course to a system of motif classification such as is applied to folk 
narrative and oral epic. Some hagiographies are naive and predict- 
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able panegyrics; others act as informal commentary on the primary 
writings of bhaktas; still others play a central part in the formu- 
lation and transmission of sectarian theology and communal iden- 
tity. In all such categories, the genre of hagiography offers fertile 
ground for many different aspects of scholarly research in the his- 
tory of Indian culture and religion. 


W.H. McLeod 


THE HAGIOGRAPHY OF THE SIKHS 


Introduction! 


Like all religious groups the Sikhs have produced a flourishing 
hagiography, one which was particularly rich and detailed in earlier 
times but which still circulates widely today. In recent years it has 
actually been significantly stimulated by politicai events in the 
Punjab. The subject is one which must be approached with great 
caution, for inevitably those who do research on the Sikhs or 
Sikhism will be plunged into all manner of controversy as they seek 
an understanding of their subject. This is particularly the case 
when dealing with the Sikh Guris, though there are other heroes 
of the Sikh faith who certainly attract considerable attention. The 
reaction which it calls forth is one which affects the Sikh commen- 
tator as well as the person who stands outside the Panth?. It is, 
however, a response which brings its substantial rewards. Without 
the experience of grappling with the considerable demands of 
hagiography the historian or the theologian of the Sikhs would be 
vastly the poorer. 

For the period of the Guris (1469-1708) Sikh hagiography fo- 
cuses on all ten Guris but it discriminates between them, some re- 


1 Abbreviations: 

B40: W.H. McLeod, The B-40 Janam-sakhi (Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar, 1980). 

EST: W.H. McLeod, Early Sikh tradition: a study of the janam-sakhis (the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1980). 

GNSR: W.H. McLeod, Gurii Nanak and the Sikh religion (the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1968, reprinted by OUP, Delhi, 1976). 

PSA: W.H. McLeod, Popular Sikh art, (OUP, New Delhi, 1991). 

Pur JS: Vir Singh (ed.), Puratan Janam-sakhi, (Sth ed., Khalsa Samachar, 
Amritsar, 1959). 

2 Panth (‘path’ or ‘way’) is the acceptable term for the Sikh community. There 
are many different panths (religious ways) in India, but only one Panth. The 
capital P makes the difference. From ’Panth’ is the adjective ‘panthik’ (or 
‘panthic’). Both words deserve (like ‘“Khalsai’) to be incorporated into 
standard English usage. 
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ceiving abundant treatment and others being only briefly 
considered. Two of the Guris can be regarded as far above the 
others, and of these one emerges as paramount. The two Guris are 
the first and the last: Gurii Nanak portrayed as the supremely wise 
sage and Guri Gobind Singh as the heroic wielder of the sword. 
Of them the one standing at the apex is, without doubt, Guri 
Nanak (1469-1539). This is perhaps only natural. He it was who 
first revealed the sacred teachings so revered by the Sikhs and so 
he is, after all, universally regarded as the founder of the faith. For 
this reason the stories cluster around him in particular profusion, 
and even in the popular art of the Sikhs his representation sur- 
passes that of the mighty tenth Guri. 

Guri Gobind Singh does, however, prepare the way for what is 
undoubtedly the dominant role of the Sikhs as far as the outside 
world is concerned. Indeed, the influence reaches further back to 
the career of the sixth Guri, Hargobind (1606-44). As the first of 
Sikh Guris to resort to warfare as a means of protecting the Panth 
the sixth Gurii gave rise to the tradition of miri and piri. The story 
related by tradition is that his father and predecessor, Gurii Arjan, 
instructed him to sit fully armed on his throne’. Gurii Hargobind 

accordingly invested himself with two swords at his accession. One 

represented the piri or spiritual leadership which had been exer- 
cised by all the Guriis who preceded him. The other was the miri 
or temporal power which was, for the Sikh Gurus, an entirely new 
departure. 

Under Gobind Singh, the tenth and last of the personal Guriis 
(1675-1708), the temporal Power was sorely tested, as the states 
which surrounded him in the Shivalik Hills were joined by Mughal 
forces from the plains. Together these allies did their best to destroy 
the power of the Sikh Panth. Meanwhile Gurai Gobind Singh had 
established the Khalsa in or shortly before 1699. This was the order 
which all Sikhs who were prepared to fight for their faith were 
called upon to join. The Khalsa formed the real Strength of his 
army and although he suffered heavy casualties he was eventually 
able to survive the concerted attack of his enemies on his capital 
of Anandpur. Escaping from the besieged town he made his way 
southwards into the desert area of Bhatinda. Finally he joined up 
with his former enemies when the hostile emperor Aurangzeb died 


3 M.A. Macauliffe, The Sikh religion, vol. iii (the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1909), p. 99. 
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in 1707, and while accompanying Aurangzeb’s successor in the 
Deccan he was assassinated in 1708. me 

A large hagiographic literature is associated with the lifetime of 
Gurii Gobind Singh, strongly emphasising his manly strength and 
physical bravery. The emphasis has, in other words, dramatically 
changed since the time of Gurii Nanak. It should, however, be Te- 
membered that both approaches are prominently displayed in Sikh 
hagiography and that both are loyally preserved to the present day. 
One may suspect that the radically differing emphases appeal to 
different sections of the Panth, but certainly outward evidence does 
little to support such a notion. ; 

The approach characteristic of the treatment of Guri' Gobind 
Singh continues unchanged into the succeeding eighteenth century 
and informs the Sikh understanding of that most critical of periods 
in their history. Every Sikh knows of certain heroes from the 
eighteenth century and those heroes performed deeds of bravery 
which continue to inspire the Panth. The hagiography of the 
eighteenth century still lives on today and it is certainly no accident 
that Sikhs choose to interpret present-day circumstances in the 
Punjab in terms which vividly recall heroes from that period. In so 
doing they present to the outside world a view of the Panth which 
exalts physical bravery and acclaims the power to wield a sword (or 
a gun). The Sikhs seem, in other words, to be a forthright people 
notable for their militancy. 3 

This impression may be accurate up to a point, but it is certainly 
not the whole truth. It must again be emphasised that with this 
militant expression of their hagiography the Sikhs retain an even 
stronger emphasis on their view of Nanak as the supremely wise 
teacher, as a figure clothed in meditation and imparting an im- 
pression of perfect peace. Both varieties of Sikh hagiography are 
important. There is the treatment of Gurii Nanak the wise teacher 
as represented in what are called the janam-sakhis and in popular 
poster or calendar art; and there is the heroic variety as represented 
above all others by the figure of Gurii Gobind Singh. Together 
these two provide a glimpse of the Panth which has indeed its mil- 
itant aspect but yet possesses in its figure of Guri Nanak a very 
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Gurti Nanak and the Janam-sakhis 


The hagiographic treatment of Guri Nanak may be generally di- 
vided Into two segments, both prominent in the Punjab today and 
indeed throughout the world wherever Sikhs are to be found. One 
is in the oral accounts of the life of the Gurii which were eventually 
written down as the janam-sakhis (the traditional ‘biographies’ of 
the Gur)‘. Janam-sakhis are still widely read today and their 
Stories are endlessly related to Sikhs of all ages. The other one is in 
the popular bazaar art of the Sikhs®>, Wherever Sikhs go, whether 
in the home or the shop or the gurdwara (the Sikh temple), they 
will find on the walls examples of this form of art, either as calen- 
dars or as separate posters. In these pictures Gurii Gobind Singh 
Is certainly prominent, but it would appear that even he cannot 
equal the first Guri in the frequency of his appearance. It is true 
that as far as actual influence in the Panth is concerned the roles 
are reversed and Gurii Gobind Singh, Lord of the Khalsa, stands 
a atts = a el harl literature, however, Nanak is more com- 
only portrayed than the tenth Guri a 
api te SE poset a nd arguably the same also 
he janam-sakhis are commonly defined as ‘biographies’ 

‘chronicles’ of Gurii Nanak. This they assuredly are bE aie 
the conviction has proven extremely difficult to shake within the 
Sikh community as a whole. Even educated Sikhs assert that al- 
though certain elements must be discarded (notably their wide- 
spread miracles and wonder stories) the janam-sakhis can still be 
regarded as generally reliable biographies: remove those elements 
from them which offend our modern taste or which the educated 
person today finds impossible to believe and the considerable resi- 
due will constitute an authentic biography of Gurii Nanak. 


4 The janam-sakhis are treated in detail in W.H McLeod, EF i 
J ; -H. , Early Sikh 
tradition: _@ study of the janam-sakhis (the Clarendon Press, Oxiord, 1 980). 
Bay also idem, Guri Nanak and the Sikh religion (the Clarendon Press 
xford, 1968, reprinted by OUP, Delhi, 1976), chap. 2; idem, The evolution 
gr es ms ee, ey Delhi, 1975, and the Clarendon Press, Oxford 
, Chap. 2; and idem, The B-40 J. -Sakhi i- 
re tie 100 anam-sakhi (Guru Nanak Dev Uni- 

5 € poster art of Gurii Nanak is treated in W.H. McLeod i 

(Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1991). a a ca 
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This represents a common but wholly mistaken view of the 
janam-sakhis. Until this fundamental error is cleared away there 
can be no understanding of the janam-sakhis, nor of their very 
considerable testimony as sources for the later history of the Panth. 
It is not sufficient to interpret their many anecdotes as strictly his- 
torical but overlaid by subsequent accretions of miraculous mate- 
rial. Although some stories are indeed formed in this way they are 
very few. The vast majority must be wholly rejected as historical 
sources for the life of Gurii Nanak, and stripping away the mirac- 
ulous overlay will not reveal actual incidents. The janam-sakhis do 
not provide history. What they do provide is rather an interpreta- 
tion of the Gurii’s life, one which reflects the piety of his devout 
followers belonging to later generations, and which draws exten- 
sively upon a fund of the marvellous and the miraculous. As such 
they can be located squarely within the category of hagiographic 
literature. 

The interpretation which the janam-sakhis seek to communicate 
is that Nanak is the one who reveals the path to liberation and all 
who desire it must become his humble followers. This basic con- 
clusion is spelt out in the janam-sakhis and all the tales which they 
relate are told in order to support this interpretation®. This, indeed, 
is the nature of all hagiography. All saints, holy men, queens of 
heaven, rishis, pirs, gurus, in fact everyone who provides the focus 
for hagiographical devotion will fulfil this basic need. All are be- 
lieved to provide access to salvation or liberation of the spirit, and 
the wondrous stories which command devotion from a holy per- 
son’s followers will be told in order to confirm that interpretation. 

The composite term ‘janam-sakhi’ consists of two parts which 
evolved separately. The word sa@khi means literally ‘testimony’ and 
this is precisely what the various anecdotes are supposed to be. 
They are testimonies to the life of Gur Nanak and to the wonders 
which he performed. Janam had a rather more complex origin. The 
word means ‘birth’ and one of the janam-sakhis relates that Guri 
Angad (Nanak’s successor) undertook a quest for the janam-patri, 
or horoscope, of his predecessor. This came to be applied to the 
stories of Gurii Nanak and patri was later abandoned in favour of 
sakhi. The composite term accordingly means ‘testimony to the 
birth [of Nanak] and has long since been understood as a testi- 
mony to his life. The term sa@khi has meanwhile come to designate 


6 EST, pp. 8-11. 
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any particular anecdote. These have been gathered to form col 
lections, and these collections ; 
errr eek ont of anecdotes form what we now know 

These collections of anecdotes have been interpreted - 
thentic life of Guri Nanak and on this basis fave Sa ule cre 
merous books which purport to be reliable biographies. Perhaps the 
most famous of these has been the first volume of M.A 
Macauliffe’s The Sikh religion. These books, however, do not re- 
late the biography of Gurl Nanak, any more than their sources 
serve as authentic means of communication. Macauliffe’s volume 
like most of the other ‘biographies’ of Gur’ Nanak. is Strictly a 
areas of hagiographic anecdotes. 

€ language of the janam-sakhis is usually Punjabi (wi 
marked trend towards Braj in the one atibited és Minas aad 
likewise the script is generally Gurmukhi. Of the early 
janam-sakhis the first manuscript to bear a date was completed in 
VS 1715 (AD 1658), an illustrated copy in the possession of a Delhi 
family. The collecting of anecdotes, however, will certainly have 
preceded this date, and although the recording of janam-sakhis will 
areas bs es Sa after the death of Nanak the actual circu- 
ral anecdotes j i 

ieimear ine Gre 1S a process that will date from the actual 


The Janam-sakhis of the Bala tradition 


This corpus of janam-sakhi literature may be divided into a num- 
. ber of recognisable groups or iraditions. The most popular of these 

is undoubtedly the collection of janam-sakhis of the Bala tradition 

so named because the events which this tradition relates centre 

around a companion of the Guri called Bhai Bala (Brother 
. Bala) '. It is somewhat ironic that the janam-sakhis of the Bala 

tradition have acquired such a considerable popularity, for its ori- 
gins in the middle years of the seventeenth century seem to be re- 
lated to the heretical Hindalis who were vigorously opposed to the 
Guris of the orthodox line. None of the other janam-sakhi tradi- 
tions give Bhai Bala more than a passing reference and generally 
they omit mention of him altogether. : 


"7 EST,p. 11. 
8 EST, pp. 13, 19. 


9 The title “‘Bhay’ 3 : : : 
a ee tag is applied to Sikhs who have earned reputations for piety 
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According to the Bala janam-sakhis Bala was the intimate asso- 
ciate of Gurii Nanak, his childhood friend and his constant com- 
panion on all his travels. This role he shared with the minstrel 
Mardana. The janam-sakhis all begin with a rather clumsy narra- 
tive which portrays Gurii Angad, Nanak’s successor, as regretting 
that he did not possess his deceased predecessor’s horoscope. It so 
happened that Bhai Bala had only recently learnt of the existence 
of Gurii Angad and he happened to arrive in search of him at this 
fortunate moment. Volunteering to go for the horoscope to 
Nanak’s birthplace of Talvandi he journeyed thence and came back 
triumphantly bearing the document. He then settled down to tran- 
scribe it and in this process it mysteriously becomes a chronicle of 
the many events in Gurii Nanak’s lifetime. 

For these many events the author (or authors) of the original 
Bala account obviously used the various anecdotes which were cir- 
culating orally or in writing. There are actually two principal ver- 
sions of the tradition, one which terminates before the death of 
Nanak and the other which appends death sakhis from the 
Miharban tradition. The first is obviously the older. The Bala ver- 
sion is renowned for the jumbled sequence of the Guri’s travels (he 
frequently has Nanak travel long distances by merely performing 
tai-i-safar, or instant locomotion merely by closing his eyes) and for 
the exaggerated nature of many of the miracles which Nanak per- 
forms. The popularity of the Ba/a tradition is something which can 
only cause either humour or embarrassment to educated Sikhs, but 
for the mass market in the Punjab its success remains 


unchallenged”. 
The Janam-sakhis of the Purdtan tradition 


The second major tradition was not discovered until the later nine- 
teenth century, but at least it seemed to provide an answer for 
those who regarded the Bala version with embarrassment. In 1869 
the Punjab government commissioned a German missionary, Ernst 
Trumpp, to translate into English the Adi Granth (the Gurit Granth 
Sahib, or sacred scripture of the Sikhs). Although Trumpp’s task 
was limited to the scripture he nevertheless tried to find out more 
about the first Guri’s life. In India he was confined to the Bala 
janam-sakhis, but when he returned to Europe he chanced in 1872 


10 EST, pp. 15-20. 
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upon a hitherto unknown manuscript amongst those which were 
forwarded to him by the India Office Library in London. Upon 

. Scrutinising it he came to the conclusion that it was ‘the fountain, 
from which all others have been drawn largely’). 

This manuscript is commonly termed the Colebrooke 
Janam-sakhi in English works!? and in Punjabi it is generally 
known as the Valaitvali Janam-sakhi, ‘the janam-sakhi from over- 
seas’. AS soon as Trumpp’s book appeared, several Sikhs asked for 
the manuscript to be forwarded to India and in view of the con- 
siderable interest which it aroused the Punjab Government ar- 
ranged to print a zincographic facsimile of it. Sharing Trumpp’s 
opinion of its age some of them dubbed it the Purdtan 
Janam-sakhi, the ‘Ancient’ janam-sakhi. As a description of the 
manuscript this title cannot be sustained. In presenting a relatively 
ordered sequence for Guri Nanak’s travels the Puratan version 
must be classified as a janam-sakhi belonging to a period later than 
the first products. The actual manuscript is evidently from the 
eighteenth century and the tradition’s beginnings are unlikely to lie 
earlier than the seventeenth or late sixteenth century. The de- 
scription is also misleading as it suggests that there is only one 
Puratan janam-sakhi. More manuscripts have since been discov- 
ered, each differing in various ways from the Colebrooke version 
yet clearly presenting the same general outline in much the same 
words. We can accordingly speak of the Purdtan tradition rather 
than of a single Puratan janam-sakhi. 

The real reason why the discovery was greeted with such enthu- 
siasm was that the Purdtan version clearly offered a more rational 
account of the life of Nanak than that given in the Bala tradition. 
Puratan certainly contains its fair share of miracle stories, but they 
are generally less grotesque than those of Bala. Moreover, Purdtan 
provides its readers with a coherent travel itinerary, sending 
Nanak to the four cardinal points of the compass before having 
him settle down in the Punjab. First he travelled to the east, 
reaching in Kamrup what the subsequent commentators have 
thought must be Assam. Next he went south, ending up in the 
kingdom of Raja Sivanabh which (we are told) was Sri Lanka. 
Then he proceeded north, climbing Mount Sumeru (interpreted by 


11 E. Trumpp, The Adi Granth (W.H. Allen, London, 1877), p. it. 
12 The manuscript had been presented to the India Office Library by H.T. 
Colebrooke. 
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commentators as Mount Kailash, because Mount Sumeru exists 
only in legend) and there held discourse with the nine famous 
Naths. Finally, he was despatched to the west where he entered 
Mecca. Returning to the Punjab he founded the village of 
Kartarpur on the banks of the Ravi river and after one trip within 
the Punjab eventually died there in 1538 (not 1539 as usually ac- 
cepted). 

This coherent travel itinerary greatly appealed to the educated 
men who were responsible for the Singh Sabha renewal 
movement!* and they eagerly seized upon it as the obviously au- 
thentic version of where Nanak had gone. It scarcely needs repeat- 
ing at this stage that these men were mistaken, but to this day their 
view of Gurii Nanak’s travels (as indeed of his whole life) informs 
a substantial majority of all books dealing with him. Bala may still 
rule the popular mind, but educated opinion is now safely in the 
hands of Puratan". 


The Miharban Janam-sakhi 


The third major group is that of the Miharban tradition. Very few 
examples of the Miharb4n tradition have survived and to this day 
only the first three pothis (or ‘volumes’) of the complete six pothis 
have been traced. Orthodox Sikhs are not particularly concerned 
by their disappearance, for Miharban was the son and successor 
of one who disputed the title of Gurii. His father, Prithi Chand, 
was the eldest son of the fourth Guri, Ram Das, and when the 


13. GNSR, pp. 99-101. ; ; 

14 The Singh Sabha movement of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury has exercised a determinative influence upon the affairs of the Panth. 
Indeed the influence is still very much present today. The Singh Sabha was 
divided broadly into two factions known as the Sanatan Sikhs and the Tat 
Khalsa. The Tat Khalsa proved to be intellectually dominant and was very 
effective in remoulding the Panth according to the educated views of its 
members. A part of this remoulding was the selection of the Puratan tradi- 
tion as the enlightened version of the janam-sakhi accounts. Vir Singh was 
perhaps the dominant figure among intellectuals in the Tat Khalsa group 
and Macauliffe was closely associated with several of its prominent mem- 
bers. The works of Harjot Singh Oberoi and N.G. Barrier cover the Singh 
Sabha period well. See for example their contributions to. Joseph T. 
O’Connell et al. (eds.), Sikh history and religion in the twentieth century 
(University of Toronto Centre for South Asian Studies, Toronto, 1988), pp. 
136-190. 

1s EST, pp. 22-30. 
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youngest son, Arjan, was designated fifth Guri, Prithi Chand vig- 
orously contested the appointment. He succeeded in attracting a 
portion of the Sikhs to his side and this faction was branded the 
Minas (‘scoundrels’) by the followers of Guri Arjan. Throughout 
the seventeenth century the Minas sustained their opposition to the 
orthodox line of Guriis and when Gurii Gobind Singh founded the 
Khalsa in 1699 he is said to have named the Minas as one of five 
groups which initiated Khalsd Sikhs must avoid. Miharban was 
firmly within the Mina tradition and for this reason his 
janam-sakhi was regarded as plainly heretical. 

A reading of the portion of the janam-s4khi which has been 
found does nothing to support this view. Miharban may have been 
schismatic but he certainly was not heretical, at least no more so 
than the other janam-sakhi writers. This particular janam-sakhi 
tradition differs from the others in that although the customary 
range of anecdotes is incorporated in the collection Baba Nanak 
almost always uses the occasion to deliver a lengthy discourse ex- 
pounding one or other of his hymns. For this reason the 
janam-sakhi is not divided into a collection of sikhis but rather a 
series of gosts or ‘discourses’. The earlier part of the janam-sakhi 
corresponds very roughly with the Purdtan pattern of an ordered 
travel itinerary, but thereafter the two diverge’®. 


The Adi Sakhis 


A fourth janam-sakhi tradition, one which shares some material 
with Miharbdn, is that of the Adi Sakhis. This was first uncovered 
in Lahore during the years preceding the partition of India in 1947 
and has since been confirmed by the discovery of manuscripts on 
the Indian side of the border. The title Adi Sakhis, or ‘Original 
sakhis’, is misleading, for although the version which it presents is 
certainly an old one it nevertheless represents an intermediate stage 
in the growth of janam-sakhis. This is indicated by the fact that it 
shares borrowings from the Miharban tradition, both in terms of 
sakhis which it has taken from Miharban and others which it has 
given. The substance of the janam-sakhi is the material which has 
been termed Narrative II, a collection of anecdotes which is also 
found in the B40 Janam-sakhi’. Narrative I, by contrast, com- 
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prises the anecdotes which make up the bulk of the Puratan tradi- 
tion, a source which can be divided into two in order to 
accommodate the two main versions of Purdtan'®. 


The Gyan ratanavali and the Mahima prakas 


Following our discussion of the main janam-sakhi traditions, at 
least two other traditions may be mentioned, and there are a few 
single works which also deserve to be recognised. The two tradi- 
tions are the Gydn-ratandvali and the Mahima prakas. The first of 
these is attributed to the famous Sikh martyr Mani Singh executed 
in 1738, and consists of a greatly amplified version of the work of 
the Sikh poet Bhai Gurdas, substantially enlarged by additions of 
Bala material. Recent research has shown that this tradition de- 
rives from the Udasi sect of the Panth and that it must be dated 
sometime in the early nineteenth century. The second tradition, 
the Mahima prakas, which divides into the substantially different 
Mahima prakas varatak (the prose version) and Mahima prakdas 
kavita (the version in verse). The tradition represents a 
janam-sakhi collection which was made in or near Khadur, the 
village of Guri' Angad, and it also differs from the others in that 
it recounts the lives of succeeding Guris”. 


Var I of Bhai Gurdas 


This leaves only the various individual works which narrate anec- 
dotes of Gurii Nanak, two of which are particularly important. 
The first is the poetic account which Bhai Gurdas includes in his 
first var or ‘ode’. Bhai Gurdas was a very early collector of anec- 
dotes, his career spanning the time from the third Guri (to whom 
he was related) to the sixth. His collection is brief, but in view of its 


3 EST, p. 231. 
nf Surjit Hans, A reconstruction of Sikh history from Sikh literature (ABS 


Publications, Jalandhar, 1988), pp. 206-11. 
21 EST, pp. 43-45. 
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early origins it is particularly interesting”!. 
The B40 Janam-sakhi 


The other work is much later, yet for different reasons equally in- 
teresting. This is the B40 Janam-sakhi, so named because of the 
number which it bears in the India Office Library, London. No 
tradition has been established by this janam-sakhi, but it is partic- 
ularly valuable for at least three reasons. First it is dated, the given 
day in VS 1790 corresponding to 31 August 1733. Secondly, the 
place and circumstances of the collection can be satisfactorily de- 
duced: the janam-sakhi was recorded in the area north-west of 
Nanak’s village of Kartarpur for a non-Khalsa sangat. Thirdly 
(and perhaps most important of all), its contents can all be traced 
to various sources”, 


Development of the Janam-sakhi traditions 


These individual janam-sakhis and janam-sakhi traditions repre- 
sent later stages in the growth process of the hagiography concern- 
ing Gurii Nanak. The first stage leaves no evidences and can only 
be postulated. This comprises the individual anecdotes about Baba 
Nanak which circulated orally, the process beginning in his lifetime. 
Devout followers would repeat these stories about the wise 
teachings which he uttered and the wondrous deeds which he per- 
formed, and these would pass from mouth to mouth. 

The second stage is represented by Bhai Gurdas’s Var I when the 
decision to record the anecdotes was taken. At this Stage the pat- 
tern consisted of only a general ordering of them, the account cov- 
ering Baba Nanak’s visits to Mount Sumeru, Mecca, Baghdad, 
Achal Batala, and Multan. He then returns to Kartarpur again, 
and after renaming his disciple Lahina as Angad and appointing 
' him as his successor he passes away. 

In the third stage the impulse to order the anecdotes into coher- 
ent sequences becomes progressively stronger. The Bala 
janam-saKhis testify to a relatively early phase where the various 
sakhis form a rudimentary sequence corresponding to childhood 


2S CEST, pp. 37-42. 
22 BdOo provides an English translation together with an introduction. See pp. 
19-25 of the introduction for a discussion on the origin of the janam-sakhi. 
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and early adulthood, the teaching career of Baba Nanak, and (in 
the case of some Bala janam-sakhis) his death. In this early phase 
no attempt is made to fit the anecdotes of the Gurii’s teaching ca- 
reer into a rational pattern. A later phase is represented by the 
Purdatan version. In this tradition the anecdotes of the Gurii’s adult 
life are placed in a coherent sequence comprising four missionary 
journeys (or ud@sis) to the cardinal points of the compass followed 
by a single journey around the Punjab after Kartarpur had been 
founded. The Miharban version certainly begins with a relatively 
coherent travel itinerary, but loses this some distance into the tra- 
dition. It can accordingly be regarded as a middle example of this 
third phase. 

Anecdotes from oral tradition are constantly being added to ex- 
isting traditions, an excellent example being provided by the Nar- 
rative III material included in the B40 Janam-sakhi?. A more 
recent example is the enormously popular tale of Panja Sahib. This 
is the story of how Baba Nanak stopped with his hand a great 
boulder rolled down the hill at him by a jealous Muslim dervish 
called Vali Qandhari, and how he left the mark of his palm im- 
printed in the rock. The anecdote dates from the early part of the 
nineteenth century and was not added to a janam-sakhi tradition 
until it was appended to a printed version of the Ba/a@ version late 
in the century”. 

The Puratan pattern stands at the top of the janam-sakhi evolu- 
tion, testifying to the relatively late formation of the tradition. This 
pattern, as we have already noted, has been adopted as the pre- 
ferred model by modern biographers, and sakhis from other tradi- 
tions have been fitted into it as seems to the authors most 
appropriate. The Baghdad anecdote for example (which does not 
appear in the Purdtan janam-sakhis) is invariably attached by 
modern biographers to the Gurii’s western tour, normally on his 
journey to Mecca. , 

Several different sources have been used to provide anecdotes for 
the janam-sakhis, the first of which comprises authentic memories 
of Gurii Nanak’s life story. Hagiography does not consist exclu- 
sively of legend and there are certain episodes which must certainly 
have their foundation in fact. The names of the Gurii’s relatives 


23. B40, tro. pp. 12-13. 
24 The origins of this anecdote are described in EST, pp. 92-3. 
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provide a very good example. Another is provided by the 
janam-sakhi accounts of his taking up residence in Kartarpur. 

These, however, can account for only a very small portion of the 
various janam-sakhis. A far greater proportion of their material 
can be traced to direct and indirect borrowings from the Hindu 
epics and Puranas, from the Nath tradition (which was strong in 
the Punjab), and from the anecdotes of the Sufis. Many anecdotes 
concerning Sufi pirs were indeed circulating in the Punjab at the 
time and had been for several centuries before. The janam-sakhis 
Were in fact close parallels of the Sufi tazkiras, and because the 
latter had for long been present in the Punjab it follows that the 
debt of the janam-sakhi compilers was not simply confined to the 
borrowing of individual sakhis. 

The janam-sakhi compilers drew from anecdotes which were 
modelled on these various sources and in some instances they 
produced direct copies of them. A conspicuous example of the 
janam-sakhi debt to Hindu legend is provided by the story (which 
all the major janam-sakhis contain) of Babi Nanak’s ascent of 
Mount Sumeru. Mount Sumeru exists only in legend, and although 
modern commentators will insist that it is really Mount Kailash the 
_ intention of the compilers and their oral sources is absolutely clear. 
In this particular case it must be linked with their debt to the 
Nath tradition. It is on Mount Sumeru that Baba Nanak holds 
discourse with the Nath masters, leaving them convinced of his su- 
periority*>. 

Another borrowing which is evidently from the Nath tradition 
(possibly via the followers of Kabir) was the popular Puratan ac- 
count of the death of Nanak. When the sheet was lifted from the 
deceased Nanak no body was found; and both bunches of flowers 
(which had been left on either side of him to determine whether the 
Hindus or Muslims should claim his body) remained fresh. Similar 
Stories are recorded of Darya Shah of Uderola and Ratannath of 
Peshawar”. 

Borrowings from Sufi sources are frequent, one example being 
provided by Bhai Gurdas’s anecdote concerning Baba Nanak’s 
approach to Multan. According to Bhai Gurdas, as the Gura drew 
close to Multan the pirs in the city came out bearing a cup brimful 


25 EST, pp. 148-51. 

28 GNSR, pp. 50-1, 101. A similar story is related of Kabir. David N. 
Lorenzen, Kabir legends and Ananta-Das’s Kabir Parachai (State University 
of New York Press, Albany, 1991), p. 41. 
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of milk. The message was quite clear. Multan was already full of 
holy men and there was room for no more. Baba Nanak responded 
by plucking a jasmine flower from the roadside, placing a petal on 
the milk, and giving it back without spilling a drop. Not only was 
there room for one more but he would be the crown and glory of 
them all?’. 

The same anecdote is contained in Sufi tradition of an earlier 
date. The Sufi pir was ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani, the city was Baghdad, 
the cup was filled with water, and the petal was that of a rose. It 
is, however, essentially the same anecdote, communicating exactly 
the same message. The anecdote had, moreover, been transferred 
by the Sufis to Multan and attached to two different pirs. The 
earlier was Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya who died in 1266. The second 
was the slightly later Shams al-Din Tabrizi who was sent the cup 
through Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya. In both instances the cup con- 
tained milk. Another version of the same anecdote is also found 
in Parsi sources”. 

The works of Gurii Nanak also provide much material for the 
janam-sakhis and many of the sakhis are projections of individual 
hymns contained in the Adi Granth. This source also provided the 
substance of Mount Sumeru sakhi, an anecdote which comprises a 
lengthy discourse with five celebrated Nath masters. For this dis- 
course the author of the anecdote drew upon a series of verses, re- 
corded in Var ramkali of the Adi Granth, which addresses each of 
the famous Naths in turn*. This was later supplemented when ei- 
ther he or (more likely) a later contributor added other scripture 
which seemed appropriate to a conversation with Nath yogis. This 
was one of two major discourses with the Naths, the other being set 
in Achal Batala. This second discourse, which is a less friendly af- 
fair, is also largely based on works which Nanak was obviously 
addressing to Nath yogis”!. 

Many of these sakhis which have obviously grown out of partic- 
ular hymns by Nanak are rather lengthy, if only because the work 


27. + GNSR, pp. 141-2. . 

28 GNSR, p. 142. ; ; 

29 The Parsi version relates that sugar was mixed in the bowl of milk which the 
king of Gujarat sent to the newly-arrived Parsis in the ninth or tenth century 
of the Christian era. Nancy and Ram Singh (eds.}, The sugar in the milk: 
the Parsis in India (ISPCK, Delhi, 1986), pp. 11, 31. 

30 Adi Granth, pp. 52-3. 

31 GNSR, p. 141. 
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which provides their occasion has to be quoted in full. Frequently, 
indeed, one sakhi will contain more than a single hymn. One which 
originally contained a single work records the occasion when Guri 
Nanak’s father, Kalu, sent his small son aged seven to the local 
Brahman to learn how to write. 


The teacher wrote on a wooden slate and Baba Nanakji studied 
for one day. The following day [Nanak] remained silent. “Why 
are you not studying?’ the teacher asked Baba Nanak. ‘What is 
it that you have studied and wish to teach me?’ responded Baba 
Nanak. ’I have studied everything,’ answered the teacher. ’In- 
come and expenditure, revenue, the Vedas and the Shastras. | 
have studied them all.’ 
‘These [subjects] which you have studied are all useless,’ de- 
clared Baba Nanak. He then sang a hymn in [the measure of] 
Siri Ragu. 
Burn your worldly affections, grind [them] and prepare ink; 
let [your] mind be as paper of excellent quality... 


The child Nanak sings the first verse and refrain of Siri Ragu 6 
and then follows it up with an exposition of its meaning. In so 
doing the hagiographic narrative provides an example of didactic 
discourse, the janam-sakhi form which receives such prominence in 
the Miharban tradition. Nanak works his way through all four 
verses of Siri Ra@gu 6 in this manner, expounding the meaning of 
each verse for the ostensible benefit of the dumbfounded teacher. 
The Brahman we are told, ‘was astounded and did obeisance’. 


Accepting him as one perfected he said: 
“Do what you believe to be right.’ 


The Puratan tradition further enlarges this sakhi, using a work 
‘which seemed too appropriate to be omitted. Impressed by the rel- 
evance of Guri Nanak’s Asd patti likhi, the Colebrooke compiler 
inserted it near the beginning of the sakhi and the anecdote was 
then complete in its developed form”. 

In other instances the works of Gurti Nanak are merely added 
to an established hagiographic anecdote. No janam-sakhi reprod- 
uction of any work by Nanak corresponds completely to the Adi 
Granth version and in several instances the hymn has no parallel 
in his authentic corpus. This is the case with the hymn that the B40 
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compiler recorded in the anecdote of Baba Nanak’s visit to Mecca. 
The actual anecdote is a borrowing from Sufi tradition and de- 
scribes how the direction of Mecca always responds to the mystical 
power of the perfected Sufi. In the case of Nanak the well-known 
hagiographic tale proceeds as follows: 


Baba [Nanak] lay down in the Mecca mosque and went to sleep 
with his feet towards the miharab*. A mullah [who was] the 
mosque attendant appeared and cried out, [You blasphemous] 
fellow! Why have you gone to sleep with your feet stretched out 
towards the house of God?’ 

‘My friend,’ answered Baba [Nanak], ‘Lay my feet in whatever 
direction the house of God is not [to be found].’ 

When the mullah placed Baba [Nanak’s] feet in a northerly di- 
rection the miharab moved in the same direction. When he 
moved Baba [Nanak’s] feet to the east the front of the miharab 
also moved in that direction, and when he carried Baba 
[Nanak’s] feet to the south the miharab went the same way. 
Then from the cupola [of the mosque] there echoed a voice, 
mysterious and resonant. ‘Praise be to Nanak! Praise be to 
Nanak!’ 


The anecdote is complete, but the narrator adds at this point a 
hymn which strikes him as relevant and which he attributes to 
Baba Nanak*. Modern writers, seeking to rationalise the story 
without wholly abandoning it, terminate it where Baba Nanak in- 
structs the mullah to lay his feet in whatever direction God is not 
to be found. This makes it an entirely believable story to the mod- . 
ern reader. God is, after all, everywhere. It is not the form of story, 
however, that we find in the janam-sakhis. 

Most of these anecdotes take the form of simple stories, com- 
monly with one or more hymns added from the works of Nanak. 
The narrative anecdote is the janam-sakhi form par excellence. In 
their early pattern these narrative anecdotes are normally brief and 
succinct, as for example in the story of the two villages. 


[Baba Nanak and his companion Mardana] departed from there 
and proceeding on their way they came to a village. They 
stopped there, but no one would give them shelter. Instead the 


33. The niche in a mosque which indicates the giblah (the direction of the 
Ka’bah). 
34 ©=B40, pp. 52-3. 
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inhabitants jeered at them. They moved on to the next town 
Where they were warmly welcomed. Spending the night there 
they departed the next day. As they were leaving the Guru de- 
oe ‘May this town be uprooted and its inhabitants scat- 
This Is Strange justice,’ exclaimed Mardana. ‘The place where 
we received no hospitality you left alone, and the town which 
welcomed us so warmly you have uprooted!’ 
Mardana,’ replied the Guru, ‘the inhabitants of the first town 
would go to another and corrupt it. When the inhabitants of this 
aoe to another they will bring it truth and liberation of the 
Anecdotes like this, however, are not particularly common. The 
janam-sakhis represent a comparatively late stage in the growth of 
anecdotes and as a result much of what they contain represents the 
results of the grouping of closely related stories and the addition 
of extra detail. The evolved stories of Baba Nanak’s Mecca visit 
ag an example, as does his discourse with the Naths at Achal 
The Achal Batala story illustrates another very popular 
janam-sakhi form, the narrative discourse. These anecdotes will 
certainly contain at least one composition by Nanak and the sub- 
stance of the Guri’s reply to his interlocutor is provided by one or 
more of his hymns. Discourses are further diversified in the 
Janam-sakhis by the didactic discourse (the form which achieves 
- such prominence in the Miharban tradition) and the occasional 
heterodox discourse. Through this latter form certain deviant ideas 
were able to penetrate the janam-sakhis. The hatha-yoga doctrines 
of the Naths provide examples, a case in point ‘being the lengthy 
Pran Sangali which has made its way into the Purdtan tradition?’ 
It 1s impossible to count all the many anecdotes or sub-anecdotes 
which the janam-sakhis record about Baba Nanak, but clearly the 
total must run into hundreds. Together they form the principal 
focus of Sikh hagiography, a body of oral tales and written litera- 
ture which is still very much alive in the Panth of today. . 


35 a Bare ie Puratan Janam-sakhi, (Sth ed., Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 
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In view of Nanak’s immense popularity in the stories of the Sikh 
community it is scarcely surprising that his image is also dominant 
in the popular poster art which decorates Sikh homes, shops, and 
gurdwaras. Indeed the image is one which extends well beyond the 
confines of the Panth, for Nanak enjoys a considerable popularity 
amongst many Hindus as well. Scenes from particular episodes in 
the janam-sakhis are represented by art of this kind, but the most 
popular representations are simple head- and shoulder-pictures of 
the Guri. One print that is particularly widespread shows Nanak 
with head inclined, eyes slightly closed in mystic meditation, and 
right hand upraised in blessing**. The beard is always white and 
the impression which the artists all try to communicate is that of 
the supremely wise sage. It is as such that Baba Nanak rules the 
hearts of all his disciples, Hindu as well as Sikh. 


The later Guris 


Hagiography surrounds all the Sikh Guris and for each one of 
them particular stories are treasured and told. Some of them (the 
fourth Guri, Ram Das, for example) enjoy rather more attention 
than others and two of them (the second and the seventh Guris) 
command rather less. Macauliffe faithfully relates all of the major 
stories which are told about them in his six-volume anthology of 
Sikh hagiography. Here we shall leave them aside and proceed 
directly to the tenth and last Gurt, the only one who can rival 
Gurii Nanak in popularity. It must, however, be emphasised that 
although they receive conspicuously less attention than Guri 
Nanak and Guri Gobind Singh the intervening eight Guris are 
by no means neglected in the Panth’s tradition. 

The style of writing which records the heroic deeds of Gurt 
Hargobind and particularly Gurti' Gobind Singh is known as 
gur-bilds (or ‘splendour of the Guri’). As the community changed 
under the pressure of such features as the hostility of the Mughals 


and the invasions of the Afghans, so too was this change reflected 


in the principal variety of hagiography. During the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century the janam-sakhis certainly did not disap- 


38 The print appears as figure 15 in W.H. McLeod, Popular Sikh art, (OUP, 
New Delhi, 1991). It is has been widely copied by artists producing bazaar 


posters. 
39 M.A. Macauliffe, The Sikh religion (the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1909). 
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pear, but the increasingly militant aspect of the Panth was felt to 
be much more appropriately expressed in this heroic form of writ- 
ing. 

Very few works were actually written in the gur-bilds style. Its 
origins can be traced to the Bachitar natak, Gurii Gobind Singh’s 
biography or autobiography in the Dasam Granth®; and the first 
example is provided by Sainapati’s Gur Sobhd, written in either 
1711 or 1745. In 1844 there appeared the book which, with its 
companion volume issued in 1823, was without doubt the most in- 
fluential of all works in the development of Sikh hagiography. 
Santokh Singh had completed his Nanak prakaés in 1823 and 
twenty-one years later there appeared his Gur pratap suray, 
popularly known as the Saraj prakas. Although not strictly in the 
gur-bilds style this substantial work certainly owed much to this 
fashion of writing and it is from its hagiographic record that the 
stories about Gurii Gobind Singh are principally drawn“. 


Guru Gobind 


As we have already noted, the popular impression of Gurii Gobind 
Singh is very different from that of Guri Nanak. In the portraits 
presented by the bazaar artists he is plainly a royal figure, the Lord 
of the Khalsé depicted as a young man with magnificent clothing 
and richly-embossed weapons of steel. His beard is slightly forked 
With the tips of the moustache turned up, and his person is adorned 
with jewellery. Clearly the Gurii arrayed in such manner answers 
a compelling need, one which pictures him as a king at once 
defiantly militant and abundantly rich®. 

With Guri Gobind Singh history certainly plays a much more 
meaningful role than for Gur Nanak and much of his life is ac- 
cessible to historical research to a degree which is not possible for 
the first Guri. This means that many of the episodes which are 
recorded concerning him are at least founded on fact. The inaugu- 


40 The Dasam Granth forms the second scripture of the Sikhs, the first one 
being the Adi Granth. The manner in which this collection took shape in 
the early eighteenth century is still a mystery. W.H. McLeod (ed.), Textual 
sources for the study of Sikhism, (the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1990), pp. 6-7. 

41 Lbid., pp. 11-13. 

42 PSA, figures 37-50. 
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ration of the Khalsa, for instance, may not have taken place on 
Baisakhi Day 1699, but that something did take place at some date 
close to 1699 is beyond all question. Inevitably this narrows the 
scope for hagiographical expression, particularly as the Sikhs are a 
people who have shown some respect for the verdict of history. It 
is not completely eliminated, however, as the popular portraits of 
the Gurt make clear. 

The hagiography of Gurii Gobind Singh is actually a mixing of 
fact and legend, with the factual portion commanding a larger 
share of the tradition than is the case with Gurii Nanak. In some 
cases the factual basis does not extend further than the setting 
within which an anecdote takes place. In others the actual incident 
is clearly factual, with only some of the details being traced to the 
imagination of the Guri’s followers. One such factual incident 
which recurs frequently in the popular art of today is the story of 
the cruel execution of the Gurii’s two younger sons, bricked up 
alive by the Mughal governor of Sirhind. Apart from their manner 
of execution® there is not the slightest reason for doubting this ep- 
isode, regardless of the use to which it has been put in Sikh 
martyrology. 

The same mixing of fact and enthusiastic legend is also evident 
in Macauliffe’s account of the death of the Guri’s two elder sons. 


The Guru’s son Ajit Singh now asked permission to go forth and 
fight single-handed with the enemy. He said he was the Guru’s 
Sikh and son, and it was incumbent on him to fight even under 
desperate circumstances. The Guru approved of this proposal. 
Ajit Singh took with him five heroes... Ajit Singh performed 
prodigies of valour, and Muhammadans fell before him as 
shrubs before the wind. His companions all fought bravely and 
desperately. Zabardast Khan, the Lahore viceroy, was greatly 
distressed on seeing so many of his men slain, and called on his 
army to at once destroy the handful of Sikhs who were causing 
such havoc in the imperial ranks. When the swords of the Sikhs 
were broken and their arrows spent they spitted the enemy with 
their spears. Ajit Singh broke his spear on a Muhammadan. The 
enemy then made a fresh attack and fatally wounded him, 
defenceless as he was. He realized, however, that he had acted 
as befitted his race. He fell and slept the sleep of peace on his 
gory bed. The Guru on his death said, ’O God, it is Thou who 


43 M.A. Macauliffe, The Sikh religion, vol. v, p. 198. 
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‘sentest him, and he hath died fighting for his faith. The trust 
Thou gavest hath been restored to Thee“. 


of the hagiography concerning the tenth Guri. 


In like manner the Guri’s second son, Zorawar Singh, is also Banda Bahadur 


killed. 

Following the death of Guri Gobind Singh the Panth was 
The chronicler states that Zorawar Singh made his way through launched on the turbulent century which so graphically accounts 
the Muhammadan army like a crocodile through a stream. The for many of the traditions which remain dominant today. His death 
enemy dropped like rain in the month of Sawan and Bhadon, was immediately followed, however, by the ascent to brief power in 


the Punjab of a figure who has never been securely anchored in the 
tradition of the Sikhs. This was Banda Bahadur, the leader who 
held portions of the Punjab in the early eighteenth century before 


until Zorawar Singh and his five companions fell overpowered 
by numbers*. 


There is no doubt that the Guri, upon escaping from Anandpur, he was finally captured and executed by the Mughals in 1716. The 
was besieged in the tiny fort of Chamkaur which is where this in- general history of Banda is known, but his place in Sikh 
cident took place. The actual details, however, are the creation of hagiography has been comparatively tenuous. 


later generations who have repeated the story with reverential awe. This may hav e something to do with the controversies which he 
has left and with the suspicion that he was not quite an orthodox 


_ A story of the plainly less factual variety, also related . x : ‘nati 
Macauliffe, takes place anne the Gurii’s rea to the deserts a | SUR Or Se Te eisey on athe cue) bands he one eran 
southern Punjab in 1705 after his evacuation of Anandpur. | ‘yp cay, pays Ebite: Need xo fice ports ob doc ine Yan ev 
ual’s actions meet with approval. Banda was noted for his vigorous 
Before the Guru had set out from Jatpura he presented his host opposition to the Mughals and for the punishment which he meted 
Kalha with a sword to preserve in memory of him. He was to out to the persecutors of the Guris. As such he has certainly 
honour it with incense and flowers. As long as he did so, he and earned strong approval and the comparative shortage of his 
his family should flourish, but, if ever he wore it, he should lose AE OETA Ee Cot DU TOR Ie Soren AY DUZZURE: 
his possessions. Kalha during his lifetime treated the sword ac- 
cording to the Guru’s injunctions, and so did his son after him. 
But his grandson put on the weapon, and employed it in the 
chase. In endeavouring to kill a deer with it he struck his own 


Dip Singh 


With Banda out of the way, however, the various heroes of the 
eighteenth century rise up and contribute handsomely to the 


thigh and died of the wound. The author of the Suraj Parkash growth of Sikh hagiography. Of these stalwarts of a militant tradi- 
wrote that this incident acwally occurred when he was a boy tion the most popular of all appears to be Baba Dip Singh. Cer- 
and he still remembered it®. | tainly his picture figures very prominently in bazaar art. A 


singularly bloodstained representation of the decapitated Dip 
Singh, fighting onwards with his head in his hand, is perhaps the 
most popular of all subjects in the whole of Sikh poster art*’”. If 
hagiography possesses the power to nerve and inspire, the members 
of the Panth are certainly well prepared for the militant role of the 


It is not difficult to imagine that the reported incident, occurring in 
the late eighteenth century when Santokh Singh, the author of the 
Siraj prakas, was a boy, it was very easily converted into a part | 


Khalsa. ~ 
‘There are actually two traditions concerning Dip Singh, a leader 
44 Ibid., pp. 188-9. of only second rank in the wars for control of the Punjab in the 


45 Ibid., p. 189. 


4% ©Ibid., p. 200. 47 PSA, figure 53, p. 124. 
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middle years of the eighteenth century. Baba Dip Singh was a Jat 
from Lahore district, a trusted follower of Guri Gobind Singh who 
had fought with Banda in the early years of the century. Both tra- 
ditions begin with the Afghan invaders who in 1756 had occupied 
and defiled Harimandir (the Golden Temple). In 1757 Dip Singh 
vowed to fight his way to the temple and either evict the foul 
occupiers or die in its precincts. All who recognised the need were 
called upon to accompany him and the small army marched on 
Amritsar, only to be confronted by a much larger host several miles 
from the city. In the battle which followed, Dip Singh’s head was 
cut off and at this point the two traditions diverge. One has him 
fighting on, holding his decapitated head in one hand, until he 
eventually expired near the temple. In the second tradition he hurls 
his severed head over the intervening miles and a hexagonal stone 


in the Golden Temple paving marks the spot where it is said to 
have landed*. 


Mehtab Singh 


An earlier stalwart of the eighteenth-century Khalsa who was con- 
cerned to cleanse Harimandir Sahib from the polluting Muslims 
was Mehtab Singh. In 1740 Amritsar had been entrusted to the 
debauched Massa Ranghar and he, sacrilegious scum that he was, 
had taken up his quarters in the holy temple. The story is here 
presented by a source which does make attempts to distinguish fact 
from legend, but normally succeeds in presenting both. 


After Abdul Rehman had been killed at Amritsar, one Massa 
Rangar Mandyalia was appointed as the Kotwal of the city. 
Massa sat inside the temple, and there, with dancing girls to 
pacify his passion, and wine to quench his thirst, he defiled the 
sanctity of the place, where scriptures used to be read and God 
used to be praised. The blood-curdling details of such deeds 
reached the Sikhs in their hide-outs, and sent thrills of horror 
into their nerves. The news of this also reached one Mehtab 
Singh, who during the days of utter persecutions, having left his 
village, Miran Kot, near Amritsar, had taken up a service at 
Bikanir. His spirit revolted within himself, and taking with him 
Sukha Singh of Kambho Mari, he prepared the steeds and 
galloped towards Amritsar. 


48 PSA, pp. 38-39. W.H. McLeod, Who is a Sikh?, p. 49. 
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They purchased a few bags, filled them half with stones and half 
with coins, and dressing as revenue collectors, presented them- 
selves at the gate of the temple, demanding permission to enter 
and present the revenue to Massah. The permission was forth- 
with granted, and the Sikhs entering Massah’s presence, made 
their obeisance. As Massah bent to receive the money, down 
came a falchion, and like a flash of lightning, Mehtab Singh 
severed Massa’s head from his body, and the two Sikhs rode 
back brandishing their swords, and leaving behind a mass of 
terror-stricken attendants and people looking aghast®. 


e account clearly represents a mingling of historical fact and 
sina legend. Masa Ranghar was certainly the kotwal of 
Amritsar and evidently he did meet his death at Mehtab Singh’s 
hand. The details which give the story its effect are, however, the 
result of the story’s hagiographical presentation. This too is pre- 
cisely the kind of tale which serves to inspire the Khals4 with the 
deeds of its eighteenth-century heroes. ; 

It is not difficult to imagine why these stories are so popular to- 
day. Baba Dip Singh recalls the line from Gurti Nanak which en- 
joins the loyal disciple to come ‘with your head on the palm of your 
hand. In like manner loyal Sikhs are urged to come forward, im- 
itating the brave Dip Singh and fighting for the honour of the 
Panth against a cunning and unscrupulous enemy. Amritsar, the 
holiest of the holies, has been assaulted and occupied by a govern- 
ment as mean and as shameless as that of the Mughals. Massa 
Ranghar is still with us and the Panth cries out for another Mehtab 
Singh. The heroes and the villains of the eighteenth century are still 
acting out the same parts. Sikh tradition bears abundant witness 
to their very visible presence and reinforces yet again the role which 
hagiography can play in modern Sikh society. 
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THE CAURASI VAISNAVAN KI VARTA 7 
AND THE HAGIOGRAPHY OF THE PUSTIMARG 


A key tenet! of bhakti Hinduism is that divine grace is available to 
everyone and cannot be limited to, or controlled by, any particular 
group. A corollary to this is that bhakti teachings should be ex- 
pressed through a language spoken in everyday life, so that they 
might be readily grasped by ordinary people. Nevertheless, in the 
mainstream of premodern Hindu civilization, no vernacular tongue 
could rival the cultural prestige, linguistic refinement and ge- 
ographical extent of Sanskrit, a language quintessentially elite. For 
bhakti theologians and philosophers who — like Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka and Vallabhacarya — remained within Hindu 
orthodoxy, there was no alternative to Sanskrit as the vehicle for 
the formulation and elucidation of their doctrines. In any case, 
there was — and still is — in Indian religion a strong sense of di- 
vision between the exoteric and esoteric. The members of a 
spiritually egalitarian bhakti sect would perceive no hypocrisy or 
contradiction in preserving the philosophical heart of their 
teachings in Sanskrit, so that it would be safe from misinterpreta- 
tion and misuse at the hands of the uneducated and ignorant. A 
spoken language would, to be sure, be made use of, but only for the 
expression of less abstract ideas beneficial to those at the beginning 
stages of the acquisition of understanding. Even when Sanskrit was 
eschewed — as by non-orthodox bhakti figures like Kabir — and 
only vernacular language was acceptable, strange and paradoxical 
phraseology called sandhabhasa "hidden speech”* could be employed 


1 This article is an expanded version of a paper presented at the 9th Biennial 
Conference of the Asian Studies Association of Australia held at the Uni- 
versity of New England in Armidale, New South Wales from the 6th to the 
9th of July, 1992. 

Abbreviations: CB: Caurasi Bartta 
CVV: Caurasi vaisnavan ki varta 
DSBVV: Do sau bavan vaisnavan ki varta 
2 For a discussion of sandhabhasd see Hess and Singh 1983:135-161. 
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to keep subtle, easily misunderstood doctrines away from the un- 
qualified. 

So it was that Vallabhacarya (1479-1531)? wrote his Anubhasya 
philosophical exposition, his Tattvarthadipanibandha theological 
treatise, his SodaSagrantha collection of devotional and doctrinal 
tracts, his Subodhini commentary on the Bhagavata purana‘ and all 
of his other works in Sanskrit, leaving nothing in a vernacular 
tongue. It remained to his grandson Gokulnath (1552-1641)> to 
compose in the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century in Braj 
Bhasa, the spoken language of the Mathura region, a guide to the 
practical application of his teachings. This guide took the form of 
a hagiographical collection of Stories, vacandmrt ‘nectar in 
speech”, about episodes in the lives of Vallabhacarya, his younger 
son and successor Vitthalnath (1516-1586) and the men and 
women initiated by them. By listening to these episodes, even illit- 
erate devotees could learn how to be accepted into the community, 
sampraddy, established by Vallabhacarya, how to grasp the philo- 
sophical doctrines of his ‘Pure Non-dualism’, Suddhadvait, and how 
to practice bhakti through his ‘Way of Grace”, the Pustimarg. 
Today this collection of stories exists in the form of a literature of 
vartas ‘accounts’ which is accessible in several published books. 

The oldest and best-known work within this yarta literature is the 
Caurasi vaisnavan ki varta ‘the Accounts of the Eighty-four 
Vaishnavas’. The term Vaishnava’ (Vaisnav, ‘follower of Visnu’) 


3 The life and teachings of Vallabhacarya are briefly surveyed in Barz 1987, 
and discussed in detail, from different points of view, in Parekh 1943, 
Dasgupta 1961, Marfatia 1967 and Barz 1976. 

4 At Tattvarthadipanibandha II:66-67, Vallabhacarya (1943:5, 12-13) states 
that the Bhagavata purana is the paramount bhakti scripture. 

Tandan 1960:381-393 gives a biography of Gokulnath. 

6 At least three manuscript collections of Gokulnath’s vacanamrt exist, 
portions of one of which have been published in the journal Vallabhiy 
Sudha (Tandan 1960:390-391). Eight vacanamrt are given in English trans- 
lation by Parekh 1943:293-299. 

7 The literal English translation of Pustimarg would be “Way of Nourishment’; 
the translation “Way of Grace’ is based on Vallabhacarya’s equation 
posanam tadanugrahah ‘nourishing is grace’ (Barz 1976:86). 

8 Tandan (1960) provides a thorough study of the varta literature, with em- 
phasis on the CVV. Nagendra and Gupta (1973:404-408), Vaudeville 
(1980:15-18) and McGregor (1984:131-132, 208-214) discuss the place of the 
varté tradition within the history of Hindi literature. Entwistle 
(1987:261-264) looks at the vartd literature in general, and the CVV in par- 
ticular, from the cultural perspective. 
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designates any pious devotee of Krsna or of another deity associ- 
ated with Visnu. For followers of Vallabhacarya, a Vaishnava is, 
par excellence, one who lives according to the teachings of 
Vallabhacarya. The enumeration of eighty-four Vaishnavas is not 
arbitrary and is in harmony with the gathering of saints and adepts 
into groups of eighty-four that is often met with in the Hindu, 
Buddhist and Jain family of religions’. The explanation for the use 
of this number that is given within the Vallabh Sampraday is that 
there are eighty-four lakh (i.e. 8,400,000) categories of living being 
and so there must be an outstanding Vaishnava responsible for the 
salvation of eligible souls in each lakh of categories. In fact, more 
than eighty-four Vaishnavas are described in the CVV since 
Vaishnavas who are close friends or belong to the same family are 
often placed together in a single vartd. 

Although the CVV is one of the earliest extended prose compos- 
itions in any form of Hindi, it might be assumed that, as a sectarian 
work, it would have been so restricted in its sphere of influence as 
to play a minor role in the subsequent development of Hindi prose 
literature. Perhaps that would have been so, had not Lallalal 
(1763-1835) been one of the originators of modern standard Hindi 
prose style. As a writer of Braj Bhasa prose born in Agra, on the 
edge of the Vaishnava holy land, into a family from Gujarat, a 
stronghold of the Vallabh Sampraday, Lallilal would have been 
familiar with the CVV. Evidence for such familiarity is apparent 
in the charmingly unsophisticated conversational style of the 
Khari Boli Hindi prose in his Premsagar which is so strikingly 
reminiscent of the prose style of the CVV"®. Later on, the first 
major modern Hindi prose writer, HarisScandra (1850-1885), as a 
member of the Vallabh Samprada4y, was also well acquainted with 
the CVV. While the style of that text cannot be said to have had 
much impact on Hariscandra’s literary technique, its bhakti content 
found a resonance in his thought and inspired him to rework its 


9° James Robinson (1975:13-15) has given a good survey of the use of the 
number eighty-four in Indian religion in the introduction to his translation 
of the Brgyad-beu-rtsa-bzhi grub-thob lo-rgyus, a Tibetan translation of the 
Buddhist Caturasiti siddhapravrtti "The Biography of _ the Eighty-four 
Siddhas’ which was written in Sanskrit by Abhayadattasi in the twelfth 

10 Furthey discussion of the similarities between the Premsagar ‘Ocean of 
Love’ and the CVV is given in Barz 1982:7-9. 
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material in his own writing’. Throu i 

el ; gh the work of Lallilal and 
Hariscandra, the CVV has obtained a place of importance in the 
history of modern Hindi literature. 


The authorship of the CVV 


Opinion within the Vallabh Sampraday is unanimous in holdin 
Gokulnath to be the source of the vacanaémrt which are the Bie 
of the CVV and the rest of the varra literature. But, while 
unequivocally crediting Gokulnath with the oral composition of 
these Stories, sectarian traditions say nothing about whether or not 
he himself actually wrote them down!?. The vagueness on this 
point may be because little importance was given to putting the 
vacanamrt in writing, as a written text did not suit the environment 
- informal instruction for which they were evidently intended 
hie they came to be written down, it is likely that they were 
aken down by one or another of Gokulnath’s followers as mne- 
monic notes. In the words of Premprakas Gautam": ‘There are 
some ; twenty well-known volumes of vdartas together with 
vacanamrt which are attributed to Gokulndth. These were not 
however, written down by him but are an elaboration of his dis- 
courses made by his disciples.’ Similar opinions are expressed b 
Mital (1951:73-74) and Vaudeville (1980:15-16). Hantamath 
Tandan (1960:125, 230) identifies Krsna Bhatt as the disciple who 
first wrote down the vacanamrt that were later tached: An the 
CVV. A somewhat different view, put forth by Premndarayan 
Tandan (1968:6-7), is that Gokulnath himself supervised his 


11 More information on the influence of i 
nformatio the CVV on Hariscandra’s li 
production is given by Dalmia-I iideri : nd ‘Gadlington 
(1992250259). y Dalmia-Liideritz (1992:285-293) and Garlington 
12 s Gokulnath is the author of several bo j j 
, : oks in Braj Bhasa 
eating is NO reason why he might not have sik put his ae 
13. See Nagendra Gn eae Chae 
; ; t 257; tam is the author of th i 1 
bhakti prose literature in Na: ae indi Sahitya th Iihas 
: gendra and Gupta’s Hindi Sahi a Itiha 
The translation of the origi indi r ae ape 
i ginal Hindi of this passage is, lik i 
translations from Braj Bhasa, Hindi SCtue ee Ge 
a meen cake : fi en uw di and Sanskrit in this article — unless 
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grand-nephew Harirdy (1590-1715)'* in the editing and arranging 
of his sayings. 

Those of Gokulnath’s sayings which deal with 84 men and 
women initiated by Vallabhacarya were gathered into one group to 
form the CVV, and those which are concerned with 252 
Vaishnavas initiated by Vitthalnath were assembled as the Do sau 
bavan vaisnavan ki varta ‘the Accounts of the Two Hundred and 
Fifty-two Vaishnavas’. Interspersed throughout one version of 
the CVV and DSBVV is a commentary called the Bhav prakas 
‘Light on Meaning’ written by Hariray”®. 

However informal the setting in which the vacanamrt were spo- 
ken, their prestige was great. For instance, in his Bhav prakas on 
Damodardas Harsani’s vartd'’, WHariray (1971:2) exalts 
Gokulnath’s stories about the Vaishnavas to the point of equiv- 
alence with Vallabhacarya’s Subodhini: 


Once, Gokulndth was so transported with delight while discuss- 
ing the eighty-four Vaishnavas with Kalyan Bhatt and some 
other devotees that even by midnight he still hadn’t remembered 
to begin the daily recitation of the Subodhini. When a devotee 
drew his attention to the lateness of the hour and asked when 
the recitation would commence, Gokulnath said, ‘Since all ben- 
efits are present in the accounts of the Vaishnavas, today my 
talk contains the benefit that would be derived from a recitation 
of the Subodhini: There is no principle superior to the 
Vaishnavas and it is by means of the Vaishnavas that the 
Pustimarg will come to fruition. Vallabhacarya himself told 
Damala that he had revealed the Pustimdrg for him. Therefore, 
the accounts of the Vaishnavas are supreme.’ 


14 These dates for the life of Hariray, one of the greatest scholars within the 
Vallabh Sampraday, are, like all dates in this article, Christian era dates. 
They have been converted from the Vikramaditya samvat (VS) dates of 
1647-1772 given by Tandan (1960:121-123, 397-404). According to Parekh 
(1943:307-310) Hariray died in 1711, which still gives him an improbably 
long lifespan. : 

is The standard edition of the DSBVV is that of Nirafijandev Sarma Gaur 
1962. A list of other editions is given by Tandan 1960:106. There is an 
English translation (Das 1985a) of the first four vartas of the DSBVV but 
not of the rest of the text. 

16 Hariray also wrote Bhav prakas commentaries on three other varta col- 
lections (Tandan 1960:121). 

17 Damodardas Harsani, nicknamed ‘Damala’, was the first Vaishnava initiated 
by Vallabhacarya. 
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The versions of the Caurasi vaisnavan ki varta 


When the text of the CVV was finally written down, it was pre- 
served in more than one manuscript tradition and today exists in 
at least two printed versions. One of these two versions consists of 
the text only, with no commentary. This version was published 
under the title Caurasi Bartta, ‘Eighty-four Accounts’ in Mathura 
in 1883 and since then has been published in six other editions, the 
last dated edition being from 1928 (Tandan 1960:105). This ver- 
sion, which for convenience I will refer to as the ’CB version’, is 
favoured by the more conservative followers of Vallabhacarya. It 
is the source which underlies the modern Braj Bhasd verse de- 
scription of the lives of the eighty-four Vaishnavas composed by 
Rupcand Khandelval ‘Bhip’ (1978) and it is the text from which 
Lallibhai Chaganlal Desai (1971) made his Gujarati translation 
with explanatory notes. The Desai translation has wide currency in 
the Vallabh Sampraday community in Gujarat and Bombay. 

The other version of the CVV arose from the need for a com- 
mentary on Gokulnath’s vartas. As Gokulnath’s stories about the 
84 followers of Vallabhacarya are rather disjointed, sometimes 
seeming to depict even the greatest Vaishnavas as being of dubious 
morality” and saying little or nothing about the lives of the 
Vaishnavas before they were initiated by Vallabhacarya, there was 
a manifest need for a commentary on the text. The necessary com- 
mentary was Hariray’s Bhav prakas. Hariray’s version of the text 
together With the Bhav prakas commentary is called the Caurasi 
vaisnavan ki varta (Tin janma ki lila bhavnd vali) ‘the Accounts of 
the Eighty-four Vaishnavas (Containing the Appreciation of the 
Lila” of the Three Lives)’. The tin jJanma ‘three births/lives’ of the 


18 This is the edition of Kanhaiya Lal 1883; the 1883 edition, which has 384 
pages, was the second edition. An undated edition printed by the same press 
but with 32 fewer pages is either the first or third edition (Tandan 1960:105). 
The word bartta in the title is merely a dialectical variant of varta. 

19 The stories of the 84 Vaishnavas take up 124 of the 538 pages of 
Khandelval’s Vitthalayan verse retelling of the key texts of the Pustimarg. 

20 For example, see the fifth episode (prasang) of varta number 84, the varta 
at ee dee Erne oe SS oaebe 1971:546-550); this episode is discussed 

y Barz :242- and translated into Englis :228- 

and Das {98s 199. 19), glish by Barz (1976:228-233) 

21 ila ‘play’ refers to the carefree actions of Krsna, i 
his male and female associates. ee een 
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title refer to the life of each Vaishnava before initiation by 
Vallabhacarya, the life of each after his or her initiation and the life 
of each as a participant in the eternal /ila of Krsna in the 
transcendent plane of being which is called Golok ‘Cow World’. 
The first and third lives are revealed in the Bhav prakas and are 
intended to explain the events of the second life described in 
Gokulnath’s text. 

Today, it is the CVV (Tin janma ki lila bhavné vali) version which 
is the primary scripture for ordinary use in the Vallabh 
Sampraday. As Dvarikadas Parikh says in the Hindi preface to his 
edition of this version (Hariray 1971:kha), ‘there would be hardly 
a single place where Vaishnavas are found in India where there is 
not at least one copy of this book’. In this article I will call this 
version of the CVV the ’Tin janma ki lila version’. 

Parikh’s edition of the Tin janma ki lila version, which was pub- 
lished first in 1948 and reprinted three or four times thereafter was 
based mainly on a manuscript dated 1695 (VS 1752)”, and is today 
accepted as standard. This edition has been translated into 
Gujarati (Tandan 1960:106) and English, and supplied the text 
for Prabhudayal Mital’s 1951 study of Sirdas’s varta. It is not, 
however, the only source for academic research on the vartds in the 
Tin janma ki lila version. For instance, Premnarayan Tandan 
(1968) has produced an annotated text of Sirdas’s varta that is 
derived from a manuscript of 1640 (VS 1697) preserved in the 
Vallabh Sampraday library in Kankaroli, Rajasthan. Judging from 
the differences between the texts given by Mital and Tandan, vari- 


22 For more information on Golok see Barz 1976:92-93. 

23 See Hariray 1971:kha and Tandan 1960:50-51, 107-109. The 1695 manu- 
script is in a private collection in Sidhpur, Patan District, Gujarat; according 
to Tandan ([bid.:107) the colophon to the manuscript reads: Iti sri caurasi 
vaisnavan ki vartta tatha astachap ki vartta Sri. gokulnathji pragat kiye tako 
bhav Sri harirayji kahyo, "Thus the Accounts of the Eighty-four Vaishnavas 
and the Accounts of the Eight Seals uttered by Gokulnath with meaning 

stated by Hariray’, 

24 The version of Shyam Das (1985b), which is more a paraphrase than a 
translation, is the only attempt at an English rendering of all 84 vartas. It is 
not complete, leaving out much of the Bha prakas commentary and whole 
prasangs of some of the vartas. It also distinguishes neither the material of 
the basic text from the commentary nor the basic text and commentary from 
information which the translator has added ‘from other authoritative texts’ 
([bid.:2). The last four vGrtas of the CVV (Tin janma ki lila bhavna valt) have 
also been translated into English by Barz (1976:105-256) and again, but 
more thoroughly than before, by Das (1985a:1-211). 
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ations between the manuscript copies of the Tin janma ki lila ver- 
sion are mainly a matter of discrepancies in wording and sequence 
of episodes and do not usually involve substantial changes in text. 

The most obvious difference between the texts of the CB version 
and the Tin janma ki lila version of the CVV is in the quantity of 
material included in each. The Tin janma ki lila contains more epi- 
sodes in some vartas than does the CB. For example, the varta of 
Sirdas has six episodes in the CB (Kanhaiya Lal 1883:285-303) but 
eleven in both of the edited manuscripts of that varta in the Tin 
janma ki lila (Mital 1951:9-65 and Tandan 1968:21-102). 

Though the CB has fewer episodes, it is generally the more ver- 
bose of the two versions. This can be seen from a comparison of 
the opening lines of the varta of Krsnadas and his wife in the two 
versions. These lines in the CB version as edited by Kanhaiya Lal 


ieee ke together with my English translation, are as fol- 
OWS: 


a & porara at aia a wed oft afarae Ee aT OH ae 
ang za Orage fated aft ararasit wenn % ast at asa 
al Aa et Al aT aa A Hoare ted aT Ma A are at 
HMA AL ATE TT HOTS Tt ae et ATT ae HraTe 
& faa are dt soe aa et ate aomarea at et ax at 
74 aT At Ft Sa aera aT ATETT Seag SAT TT HOOT 


Then that Krsnadas was living in that village, but he was poor; 
so one time ten or fifteen Vaishnavas met together and came to 
Adel” to see the Great Master Vallabhacarya; then they came 
to the village in which Krsnadas lived and they came to 
Krsnad4s’s house; then Krsnadds was not at home; he had gone 
more than three kos’? away for work and Krsnadas’s wife was 
at home; then that woman made a full prostration and, saying 


25 In this edition the varta is called Krsnadas Brahman ki Varta ‘the Varta 
Krsnadas the Brahman’ and is numbered 76. ; i a ea 

26 Adel, also written Adail, is situated across the Yamuna from Allahabad; 
there Vallabhacarya had his home (Mital 1951:9, footnote). 


27 A kos is a measurement of distance equivalent to approximately four 
kilometres. 
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‘Remember Krsna!’, welcomed those Vaishnavas with great 
honour and respect and seated them in her house. 


The text of this varta was given by F.S. Growse, with disdain”, in 
his Mathura: A District Memoir (1978 [1883]:296-298)” as a sam- 
ple of the literature of the Vallabh Sampraday. Although Growse 
does not cite the source from which he has quoted the text, it is 
clearly from the CB version. As it is slightly different from the text 
in the Kanhaiya Lal edition, I give it here with my English trans- 
lation: 


3 Une Uh aie A wea aa ST waa aa aT St AT 

ABTA ASMA H Ta TA F Sat SF AT KEK fafaa Sao Sth 
Sfarariet HEYA & Sad ai TTded UH aA sora am ca fra SHart 
aaa Sarasa FETT % ase Al ASA MAH Ba ST HT AA A HOI 
ea Ba at wis F ara aT Hora H OK aa ae OTT TT ae a TET HY 
ae i fad Ste Sa dis we Te ae Set Ta a a AK OTT FT 
at az F adt aa aa aa qorag Bl ATT BSA areay oft PTCA UT] 
aise didla alec TAA HH AE H FOR 


That Krsnadas was living in a village, he was a devotee, he was 
poor; that servant of the Great Master Vallabhacarya was living 
in the village, so having met and got together mutually and go- 
ing to see the Great.Master Vallabhacarya, one time ten or fif- 
teen Vaishnavas met together and went to the village of Arel to 
see the Great Master Vallabhacarya; so they came to the village 
in which Krsnadas was living; so they came to Krsnadas’s house; 
then Krsnadas was not at home; he had gone to a village two 
or three kos away for work and Krsnad4s’s wife was at home; 
then that woman made a full prostration and, saying ‘Remem- 
ber Krsna!’, welcomed those Vaishnavas with great honour and 
respect and seated them in the house. 


23 Like most-European, and many Indian, nineteenth-century scholars (Parekh 
1943:351-371 and Jordens 1992:309-324), Growse (1978 [1883]:284-288) had 
a very negative opinion of the Vallabh Sampraday. 

29 The varta is called Krsnadas Brahman ki Varta ‘the Varta of Krsnadas the 
Brahman’ and is numbered 74. Growse (1978 [188] gives the text only, 
without an English translation, saying: “The style of the narrative is SO easy 
and perspicuous that it can present no difficulty to the student, who alone 
will take an interest in the matter, and therefore I have not considered it 
necessary to add a translation.’ 
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The same passage in the Tin janma ki lila version (Hariray 


1970:369-373)”, together with my English translation, is as follows: 
aT Uh aH ae Tae Gong Fe ats asa stared & aces 
at ae aT ATT H ax TE gay Lar fer aerare F ax 
6g ater ara a act La FOTeTe a A Sat aa ST 
TOR aoe at cata aft a A sank fea 


Then one time ten or fifteen Vaishnavas gathered together and 
went to Arel to see Vallabhacarya. Then they came and stopped 
at Krsnadas’s house. That day there was no food at all in 
Krsnadas’s house. And Krsnadas was not at home. So his wife 
prostrated herself before the Vaishnavas and invited them into 
the house. 


If the Tin janma ki lila version were to be compared only with the 
Kanhaiya Lal edition of the CB version, then it might be said that 
the greater conciseness of the former is due to a more careful edit- 
ing — out of repetition. But when Kanhaiya Lal’s edition is set 
beside the evidently much less edited and more repetitious Growse 
text, it becomes apparent that the wordiness of the CB version is 
due more to prolixity than to repetition. For instance, both texts 
of the CB state that Krsnad§s is poor and that he has gone to work 
at a place some distance from his house, while the Tin janma ki 
lila allows Krsnadas’s poverty to be inferred from the fact that 
there is no food in his house and leaves out the superfluous infor- 
mation about where he has gone. 

In addition to differences in literary expression, the two versions 
of the CVV also show many variations in grammar and vocabu- 
_ lary. Some of these can be seen in the passages just quoted, and 
many more are pointed out by Hariharnath Tandan 
(1960:320-355). Nevertheless, all versions and editions share ‘the 
Straightforwardness and naiveté of the conversational style which 
_ is the leading characteristic of the CVV. 


30 The varté is called Krsnadas Stri Purus ki Varta ‘the Varta - 
Husband and Wife’ and is numbered 75. Grta of Krsnadas, 
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The Caurasi vaisnavan ki varta as history 


From the standpoint of the Vallabh Sampraday, the CVV presents 
an ostensibly factual record of events in the lives of 

actual people. The numerous miraculous and supernatural inci- 
dents in it are taken, as is true of the sacred texts of any religion, 
by some sectarians as real in every sense, by others as having a re- 
ality imperceptible to mundane consciousness, and by still others 
as being symbolic representations of a reality beyond human ken. 
Whatever one may make of the supernatural element in the vartas, 
even the most skeptical would recognise that some of the events 
they narrate can provide valuable information about sixteenth- 
seventeenth century north Indian history”!. The sifting out of sober 
history from the material in the vartas is a worthwhile task, but is 
not germane to an appreciation of the place of the CVV within the 


- world of bhakti for which it was intended. Within that world, the 


events described in the CVV are meant to be taken as prototypic 
behaviour for the cultivation of a life of devotion and not as a re- 
cord of secular history. What David Lorenzen (1991:8) has said 
with regard to the function of the legends that have grown up 
around the personality of Kabir applies equally well to the role of 
the vartas in the Vallabh Sampraday: 


For Kabir’s followers... these legends have been a vital source 
and part of their religious faith, of their communal and personal 
identities, and of their socio-religious ideology. The legends pro- 
vide the fullest expression of this faith, identity, and ideology at 
the same time that they serve to inculcate them in the minds and 
hearts of these followers. 


Pustimarg philosophy in the Tin janma ki lila version 


Contrasting with the flavour of naiveté in the CVV is the subtlety 
with which Hariray, in his Bhav prakas commentary, has linked 
Vallabhacarya’s philosophical concepts with the events in the 
vartas. Subtlety of thought, however, has not meant a radical break 
in literary style, and Hariray seems to have tried to keep his com- 
mentary close to the vartds in manner of expression. So closely does 


31 For example, see Tandan’s (1960:231-319) assessment of the historicity of 
the lives of some of the Vaishnavas mentioned in the CVV and the DSBVV. 
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the commentary mesh with the text that the vartas and the Bhay 
prakas, though always clearly differentiated on the printed page, 
blend ideologically and stylistically into one coherent whole. Con- 
sequently, for a great many followers of Vallabhacarya, the CVV 
(Tin janma ki lila bhavna vali) has come to be synonymous with the 
CVV. An example of the way in which the text and commentary 
of the CVV (Tin janma ki lila bhavna vali) fit together can be seen 
in an episode from Varta 3, the Varta of Damodardas 
Sambhalvare. The episode (Hariray 1971:29-30) is as follows?2: 


Once, after giving him the main food offering of the day, 
Damodardas went into Thakurji’s® sleeping chamber to prepare 
his bed. When he saw that a cat had made a mess on the carpet, 
he said, ‘So, Thdkurji cannot even take care of his own 
bedroom!’ 

When Thakurji heard this he kicked the offering tray off his dais 
and grumbled* to Damodardas, ’Are you the servant or am I? 
And if you’re the servant, then how can you talk like that?” 
Damodardas begged Thakurji’s pardon and tried very hard to 
soothe him. He prepared all sorts of foods and gave them to him 
to eat. Thakurji ate, but for two whole months he refused to 
speak. Only after a great deal of pleading and imploring, did 
Thakurji finally begin to speak again. 


Hariray (1971:30) clarifies the meaning of this event as follows: 


Thakurji kicked away the food offering tray as a way of telling 
Damodardas, ‘Vallabhacarya gave you the capacity to practise 
devotion as a servant®. But your jocularity on this occasion can 
only be a part of the practice of devotion as a friend. How could 
you practise a particular devotional attitude unless 


32. The CB text (Kanhaiya Lal 1883:24-25) is again slightly different; another 
English rendering can be found in Das (1985b:27). 

33 Thakurji ‘the Lord’ is a general title for any of the images of Krsna 
worshipped by followers of Vallabhacarya (Vaudeville 1980:41, note 2). 
According to Vallabh Sampraday doctrine, these images are the actual forms 
(svarip) of Krsna and not mere representations (sniirti). 

34 Thakurji’s speech would, of course, be perceptible only to an advanced 
devotee like Damodardas. 

35 In Vallabhacarya’s Pustimarg and most other forms of devotional Hinduism 
there are said to be five attitudes of mind through which one may approach 
the divine: the attitude of a servant, the attitude of a parent, the attitude of 


a lover, the attitude of a friend and an attitude of tranquillity (Barz 
1976:87-92). 
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Vallabhacarya has taught it to you? So I won’t accept the offer- 
ing that you have put on this tray.’ That’s how he taught 
Damodard4s a lesson and warned Vaishnavas of the danger of 
adopting a devotional attitude without being capable of 
practising it. 


Here Hariray has interpreted this episode as an illustration of three 
philosophical principles that are fundamental elements of 
Vallabhacdrya’s thought. The first of these concerns the doctrine 
that the human soul is inherently polluted by the sin of egotism 
and, as a result, can neither itself approach the purity of Krsna the 
supreme being nor receive the grace which Krsna wants to bestow 
on it. The situation would be hopeless, and souls would not be able 
to return to their rightful place as parts of Krsna, were it not for 
Vallabhacarya’s position as the incarnation of Krsna’s mouth. This 
position allows Vallabhacarya to purify each soul of its egotism 
and to instruct it in the correct attitude through which it may ap- 
proach the divine. Vallabhacarya has given Damodardas the ca- 
pability of approaching Krsna in the attitude of a servant. So, 
according to Hariray, that is the only way Damodardas can ap- 
proach him. 

The second doctrine is that, from the point of view of the 
devotee, Vallabhacarya, the indispensable intermediary between 
the human and the divine, has priority over Krsna. It is for this 
reason that in the Vallabh Sampraday, Vallabhacarya is called 
Mahaprabhu ‘Great Master’ while Krsna is called only Prabhu 
‘Master’. In accordance with this idea, Hariray holds that Krsna 
will not overrule Vallabhacarya and will not accept an offering not 
sanctioned by Vallabhacarya. 

The third doctrine is that it is wrong for an individual devotee to 
attempt to reach Krsna through his or her own efforts. Any reli- 
ance on one’s own striving is seen as an act of pride and pride is the 
main component of the damning sin of egotism. Only the grace of 
Krsna can give salvation, and that grace can only be received 
through Vallabhacarya. To try to attain salvation in any other way 


LE . : be 4s 4 
Vallabhacarya’s role as the incarnation of the mouth of Krsna is discusse 
. in Barz 1976-22. At the beginning of the first varta of the CVV (Hariray 
1976:4; Kanhaiya Lal 1883:3) Krsna appears to Vallabhacarya and says: ‘As 
soon as you give my name to [Le. initiate] a soul, the flaws of the soul are 
removed.’ 
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is to court the danger that, Hariray warns, lies in adopting a 
devotional attitude that has not been imparted by Vallabhacarya. 


Social morality and bhakti in the Tin janma ki lila version 


It is often noted that in daily life the followers of bhakti sects like 
the Vallabh Sampraday do not behave, with respect to caste and 
scriptural restrictions, in the liberal manner that one might expect 
from the spiritual egalitarianism of their religious ideology?’.. The 
conflict between the rules of social morality and the attitudes ap- 
propriate to the Krsna-centred life was as much a problem for 
Vaishnavas in the early years of the Vallabh Sampraday as it is 
today. The attempt to reconcile these two sets of values is a theme 
in several vartas of the CVV (Tin janma ki lila bhavnd vaii). 
Sometimes a reconciliation is accomplished through the subordi- 
nation of /ok ‘worldly morality’ and Ved ‘Hindu scriptural law’ to 
devotion to Krsna. Varta 61, telling of Damodardas Kayasth’s 
mother Virbai, gives an example of such reconciliation. The text 
of this varta** relates how Virbdi has just given birth to a baby and 
is therefore in a state of siitak ‘uncleanness’ which makes it impos- 
sible for her to come into contact with Thakurji to perform his 
worship. Unfortunately, the members of Virbdi’s family are not as 
devoted as she is and are not careful about carrying on the worship. 
Virbai cannot bear to see Thakurji left unattended and begins to 
weep. Thakurji himself then tells her to violate the rules of sitak 
. by preparing food and offering it to him. She does so and Thakurji 
is delighted with her behaviour. In his commentary on this vartd, 
Hariray (1971:322-323) explains that Virbai’s disregard for worldly 
convention demonstrates the superiority of the love of bhakti to the 
. conventions of lok and Ved. 

In the same vein, in the fourth episode of varta 4, telling of 
Padmanabhdas (/bid.:44-45), a marriage across caste barriers is 
praiseworthy because both bride and groom are followers of 
Vallabhacarya, and in the commentary to varta 52, telling of 
Bhagvandés Khatri (/bid.:290), Vallabhacarya tells a proud 


37 See, for instance, Burger 1992:59-64. 

38 The text in Hariray (1971:321-322) differs somewhat from the CB text 
(Kanhaiyaé Lal 1883:243-244), e.g. in the former, Virbai is Damodardas 
Kayasth’s mother while, in the latter, she is his wife; but the story is the 
same. Another English rendering can be found in Das (1985b:208-209). 
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Brahman that according to his doctrine anyone, regardless of caste, 
who knows Krsna is the highest of Brahmans while anyone who 
doesn’t know him is lower than a Shudra. 

Occasionally, especially when the reputation of the Vallabh 
Sampraday in the world at large is at stake, the reconciliation 
leaves the rules of bhakti compromised. One such instance occurs 
in the second episode of varta 78, the Varta of Mavji Patel and his 
wife Birjo (Jbid.:388-391)°, when Gusai Vitthalnath is asked to 
permit Birjo, a wealthy Patel® woman, to offer a feast of prasad* 
to a large gathering of Vaishnavas. Among the Vaishnavas are 
many Brahmans. Vitthalnath is very much in favour of this pious 
act, but thinks to himself, “Vallabhacarya preserved social and 
Vedic regulations (Ved-maryada), but if a feast of prasad were to 
be given to Brahmans from the hand of a Patel then people will say 
that I have abandoned these regulations’. Vitthalnath’s solution is 
to have the ceremonial feast moved to the temple of Jagannath at 
Puri in Orissa, since that is one of the few places in India where 
prasad can be distributed without regard for caste. In making this 
move, he avoids offending worldly sensibilities while — technically 
speaking — not departing from the bhakti principle of caste equality 
in spiritual matters. 


Transcendent human nature in the Tin janma ki lila version 


According to the CVV, Vallabhacarya, instructed by Krsna 
through visions, visited Govardhan Hill near Mathura and there 
identified an image called Devdaman ‘vanquisher of gods’ as Sri 
Govardhannathji, the manifestation of Krsna holding up 
Govardhan Hill to shelter his devotees. Until Vallabhacarya’s visit, 
Devdaman had been worshipped by Sadi Pande and other local 
people as the god of Govardhan Hill. After his visit, Sri 
Govardhannathji, usually called Sri Nathji, was established as the 


iray does not comment on this episode. In the CB (Kanhaiya Lal 
is 1983.279-281) the story, which is given as the first episode of the varta, is 
told with less detail but is substantially the same. Another English trans- 
lation is given by Das (1985b:251-252). 
40 The Patel caste is a non-Brahman caste. 
41 Food offered to a deity and then distributed to devotees. 
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primary form of Krsna in the Vallabh Sampraday*. After the 
identification of Sri Nathji, Vallabh4carya is said to have gone on 
to reveal the transcendent identity of a number of localities as 
places where Krsna manifested his supernatural /i/a within the flow 
of human historical time on earth*. 

In the same way that Vallabhacarya revealed the transcendent 
nature of geographical features in the area around Mathura, he 
could also, through a rite of initiation, reveal to each of his follow- 
ers of high devotional potential his or her transcendent nature 
(Barz 1976:17-19). A Vaishnava who received this revelation un- 
derstood that he or she had never, in truth, been an impure, 
egotistical man or woman on earth, but had always been a pure, 
Krsna-centred participant in the eternal transcendent /i/a@ in Golok. 
The ego and its existence in the world was only the result of the 
ignorant misinterpretation of life as focused on the self instead of 
on Krsna. 

Hariray refers to this revelation in the introductory commentary 
which he attaches to every varta of the CVV (Tin janma ki lila 
bhavna vali). For instance, at the beginning of the varta. of Mavji 
Patel and his wife Birjo, he says (Hariray 1971:387) about that 
couple: 


In lila they are sakhis [female companions] of Vandr4vali. 
MaAvji Patel’s name is Ripa and Birjo’s name is Harkha. 


That is to say, at the time of initiation, Vallabhacarya revealed to 
MaAvji Patel and Birjo that their true identities were not the mortal 
egos MAavji Patel and Birjo but Ripa and Harkha, sakhis of 
Vandravali, a sakhi of Krsna’s beloved Radha in the timeless 
lila. Similarly, Bhagvandas Khatri was Sugandhini, a sakhi of 
Radha’s sakhi Visakha (/bid.:290); Padmanabhdas was Radha’s 
sakhi Campaklata ([bid.:39); Virbai was a bandevi ‘forest goddess’ 


42. The story of Vallabhacarya’s revelation of Devdaman’s true identity is given 
in both versions of the CVV (Hariray 1970:357-362 and Kanhaiya Lal 
1883:256-259; see English translation in Das 1985b:231-235 and discussion 
by Barz 1976:21-22). The account given in another work of the vartda tradi- 
tion, the Srinathji kit Prakatya ki Varta, has been translated into English and 
analysed by Vaudeville (1980:17-26).  - 

43. Vaudeville (1976 and 1992) has examined these Vallabh Sampraday tradi- 
tions from the point of view of the history of religion. The Caurasi 
Baithak Caritra (Sarma 1967), another work belonging to the varta litera- 
ture, traces Vallabhacarya’s movement around Braj. 

44 Radha is called Svarniniji ‘Mistress’ in the Vallabh Sampraday. 
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named Pulindi (/bid.:321). By the process of initiation, all of these 
Vaishnavas realized that they had been victims of self-delusion. 
They were not, and never had been, innately corrupted egos. They 
were, and had always been, with Krsna in Golok. 

This process of salvation is not limited by the presumably finite 
number of sakhis in Golok, for each sakhi can have multiple earthly 
manifestations. For example, the sakhi Visakha was, on earth, two 
Vaishnavas, Krsnadas Meghan and Kumbhandas (/bid.:14, 476) 
and the sakhi Campaklata was Stirdas (ibid. 400) as well as 
Padmandbhd4s. Nor is the process restricted only to the lifetime 
of Vallabhacarya. Because both Vallabhacarya’s leadership in the 
Vallabh Sampraday and his divinely ordained ability to give initi- 
ation pass down from him in the agnate line, sectarian leaders, in- 
cluding those of the present day, can grant salvation (Barz 
1992b:308, 310). Finally, the process of salvation as a sakhi in 
Golok is not random. A soul’s life as an ego on earth is seen as a 
reflection of his or her position in Golok. That is why events in the 


lives of Vaishnavas that are described in the CVV are explained by 


Hariray in his Bhav prakds as the result of what has taken place in 
Golok*. 

Unending participation in Krsna’s /ila as a sakhi of Radha is not 
the fullest type of salvation available to human souls in the CVV 
(Tin janma ki lila bhavnd vali). The most advanced Vaishnavas, 
like the poet Sirdds and three of his colleagues among the eighty- 
four Vaishnavas, are not only the manifestations of one of 
Radha’s sakhis, but also of a sakha, male companion, of Krsna. 
Hariray explains this in some detail in his initial commentary to the 
varta of Sirdas*: 

Sirdas is one of the eight companions (Astasakhda) of Thakurji 

in /ila, and in /i/a@ he is called ‘Krsnasakha’. Even though only 

sakhis are allowed to take part in Radha and Krsna’s lila of love 
in the grove at night and the sakhds are forbidden to witness 
that lila, Sirdas has sung of that /i/@ in such a way that he must 
have actually witnessed it. He could witness it because each of 
the sakhis in the grove has two forms. One of these forms is a 


45 An instance of the interrelationship of events on earth and in Golok is ex- 


amined in Garlington 1992:253-255. 

46 The original text is given in Hariray 1970:400-401. The passage quoted here 
is condensed, with some changes in the transliteration of names, from the 
translation in Barz 1976:106-108. Das (1985a and 1985b) does not translate 
this passage. 
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sakha& form in which the daytime /ila of herding cows together 
with Thdkurji is experienced with masculine emotion (purus 
bhav). The other form is the sakhi form in which the nocturnal 
lila in the grove is experienced with feminine emotion (stri 
bhav). So, as is stated in the Bhagavata puradna, when the 
sakhas go with Thakurji to take the cows out to graze, the 
sakhis also experience this cow-pasturing Jila and sing of it while 
remaining in their houses. After coming home in the evening, as 
soon as night has fallen, Tha&kurji goes out with the sakhis to 
perform the /i/a in the grove. Then the sakhas who are intimate 
friends of Thakurji pine for him and sing songs of that /i/a and 
SO experience it. 

The gopis*’ are not just women, though their husbands 
thought them to be no more than women. They are no longer 
of ordinary (/aukik) substance just as rice that has been pre- 
pared as food can no longer be used as seed to sprout in the 
ground. | 
The intimate sakhas of Thakurji are parts of Thakurji. By 
means of the two forms — sakha form and sakhi form — 
Thakurji finds enjoyment in performing the daytime and the 
nocturnal /ilds. Siirdas is the manifestation of Krsnasakha and, 
for the nocturnal /i/a in the grove, Krsnasakha has the form of 
the sakhi Campaklaté. In this way, by the mercy of 
aoe Stirdas could experience nocturnal and daytime 
ilas. 


Psychological insight in the Tin janma ki lila version 


The bypassing of the ego to discover true identity as a transcendent 
woman, a sakhi, or aS both a sakhi and a transcendent man, a 
sakhd, is the mystery that lies at the heart of the Pustim4rg as pre- 
sented by the CVV (Tin janma ki lila bhavna vali). This mystery has 
its source in Vallabhacarya’s interpretation of the role of the gopis 
in the Bhdgavata puraéna. In the Bhav prakas to varta 41, the 
varta of the two brothers Ananddas and Visvambhardas, Hariray 


47 The term gopi ‘cowherd woman’ refers to the women who had a role in 
Krsna’s earthly fla and have a role in his transcendent Zila; in the literature 
of the Pustimarg gopi is generally synonymous with sakhi. 
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(1970:248) says that Vallabhacarya recited his Sannydsanirnayah* 
tract to the two brothers in order to instruct them in the practice 
of bhakti. According to the seventh and eighth verses of this tract, 
the gopis are the gurus of the cultivation of virah ‘pining’. Since 
virah is the means by which love is centred on Krsna, it is essential 
for the practice of bhakti. Thus, in order to achieve perfection in 
the practice of bhakti one must rediscover the gopi, the sakhi, 
within oneself. 

With the discovery of a latent femininity in the self, the Tin 
janma ki lila version of the CVV passes out of the realm of 
hagiography and into that of psychology. Specifically, its concept 
of the sakhi/sakha within the devotee has similarities with Jung’s 
theory of the anima/animus. In his book Psychologische Typen, 
translated into English as Psychological Types, he explained (Jung 
1971:470) that ‘with men the anima is usually personified by the 
unconscious as a woman; with women the animus is personified as 
a man’ and defined the anima/animus as follows(Ibid.:467-468): 


The inner personality is the way one behaves in relation to one’s 
inner psychic processes; it is the inner attitude, the characteristic 
face, that is turned towards the unconscious. I call the outer at- 
titude, the outward face, the persona; the inner attitude, the in- 
ward face, I call the anima... As to the character of the anima, 
my experience confirms the rule that it is, by and large, comple- 
mentary to the character of the persona. The anima usually 
contains all those common human qualities which the conscious 
attitude lacks. 


The great difference between the sakhi/sakh& nature and the 
anima/animus is the relationship that the two concepts have to 
male and female personalities. While Jung saw the anima as a 
feminine personification in men and the animus as a masculine 
personification in women, the sakhi nature is in women as well as 
in men. As for the sakha nature, in the CVV (Tin janma ki lila 
bhavna vali) there is mention of it only in men, never in women. 

Despite this difference in relationship to outward masculinity 
and femininity, the sakhi/sakha nature has two striking similarities 
to the anima/animus. First, both are inner attitudes turned towards 
the unconscious. In fact, the sakhi/sakhd nature is so deeply hidden 


48 The text and a Hindi translation of the Sannpdsanirnayah ‘Judgment on 
Renunciation’ are given by Caturvedi (1966:312-317) and an English trans- 
lation is given by Parekh (1943:475-477). . 
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in the unconscious that only the supernatural intervention of initi- 
ation by Vallabhacarya can recover it. Second, both the 
sakhi/sakh& and the anima/animus are complementary to the out- 
ward personality, with the sakhi/sakhd being filled with the selfless 
love and devotion for Krsna which the devotee finds wanting in his 
or her outward ego-centred personality. 

The similarities between the sakhi/sakha nature and Jung’s 
anima/animus, like the parallels between the k’a-dro-ma of Tibetan 
Buddhism and the anima noted by Nathan Katz (1977), do not 
prove any philosophical congruence of the ideas of Jung with In- 
dian thought. They neither make Vallabhacarya an early Jungian 
nor Jung a late Vallabhan. But they do show that Vallabhacarya 
and Jung independently arrived at the idea that an individual can 
find personal fulfillment through establishing an identity with a 
seemingly alien entity in the self. 
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Philip Lutgendorf 


THE QUEST FOR THE LEGENDARY TULSIDAS 


1. The Emergence of the Tulsidas biographies 


In the late 1870s, when F. S. Growse wrote the introduction to his 
English translation of the great Hindi epic Ramcaritmdnas, he la- 
mented the lack of authentic source materials with which to recon- 
struct the life of its author (Growse 1880:xlii-xlix). The oldest 
source of which he was aware was the Bhaktamdal by Nabhadas, 
which was probably composed in the early seventeenth century, 
during the latter part of Tulsidas’s life’. However, it contained only 
a six-line stanza that asserted that Tulsi was in reality Valmiki — 
the legendary author of the ancient Sanskrit Ramayan — reborn 
in order to effect ‘the redemption of souls in this perverse Kali 
Yuga’ through a retelling of the /i/a4 of Ram (Growse 1880:xlii). 
The next oldest source of which Growse was aware was 
Priyadas’s famous tikad on the Bhaktamal, the Bhaktiras-bodhini, 
composed in 1712. Like many other tikas in the bhakti tradition, 
this commentary (which is always printed together with the 
Bhaktamal in modern editions), far from being a mere gloss on the 
older work, represents an almost three-fold expansion and elabo- 
ration of it, adding in the case of Tulsidas eleven additional stanzas 
that together recount seven short narratives, each focused on a 
miracle performed by. or spiritual experience vouchsafed to the 
poet”. The details of these stories need not concern us here. The 


1 On the dating of the Bhaktamal, see R. D. Gupta (1969), who favours a date 
of c. 1624 — one year after the generally accepted date of Tulsidas’s death; 
other scholars’ estimates of the date of the Bhaktamdal range from 1583 to 
1639. 

2 These are the stories of (1) how Tulsi’s passionate love for his wife was 
transmuted into love for Ram; (2) an encounter with a kindly ghost which 
led to a meeting with Hanuman and an eventual vision of Ram and 
Laksman; (3) Tulsi’s pardoning of a Brahman-killer, and an ensuing miracle 
(in which a stone bull at a Siva temple eats from the killer’s hand) which 
caused other Brahmans to accept the man’s purification; (4) an attempted 
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verses are terse and occasionally enigmatic; like the Bhaktamadl it- 
self, they were probably intended for oral elaboration by a trained 
expounder (kathavacak) who would artfully expand on and clarify 
what Growse termed the ‘disjointed and inexplicit allusions’ in the 
text (Growse 1880:xlii)?, Judging from the consistency with which 
these stories reappear in later hagiographic collections, it would 
seem that they formed the core of the poet’s legendary biography 
as it was known until the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Thus, for example, the combined Bhaktamdal/Bhaktiras-bodhini ac- 
count is the obvious and acknowledged source for the expanded 
biography of Tulsidas that appears in Mahipati’s great Marathi 
hagiography, Bhaktavijaya, composed in 1762*. With minor vari- 
ations and in a rather florid style, Mahipati retells each of 
Priyadas’s stories, following even their original sequence, and add- 
ing no significant new information to Suggest any other literary 
source. 

At roughly the same time that the British administrator Growse 
was producing his Ramcaritmanas translation, Hindi scholar 
Mahesdatt Sukla was composing an historical anthology of Hindi 
poetry, Bhasa kavya sahgrah (1875), in which he quoted seven 
stanzas allegedly drawn from a lengthy biography of Tulsidds en- 


robbery by thieves who are thwarted by Ram himself; (5) the revival of a 
deceased Brahman in fulfilment of a blessing given by Tulsi to the dead 
man’s wife; (6) Tulsi’s imprisonment by the king of Delhi who desires to see 
him perform a miracle, and his rescue by an army of monkeys sent by 
Hanuman; (7) Tulsi’s pilgrimage to Vrindavan and encounter with 
Nabhadas, and the miraculous transformation of an image of Krsna into one 
of Ram. See Bhaktamal, kavitta 508-518. An English prose translation is 
available in Growse (1880), pp. xlv-xlvii. 

3 Elsewhere, Growse mentions that the Bhaktamal requires ‘a practiced 
hierophant for its interpretation’ (Growse 1883:192). I have been told by 
devotees in Vrindavan that specialists in expounding this text could at one 
time be found in the religious establishments there. 

4 Mahipati cites two major sources: Nabhadas and one Uddhavcidghan of 
Mandesh (Bhaktavijaya, 1.37-39). But it is clear that when he refers to 
Nabha’s ‘great book containing the stories of the saints’, he includes 
Priyadas’s tika as well, and virtually all his stories of Tulsidis — to whom 
he gives a prominent position as the second saint to be treated in his col- 
lection (after Jayadeva of Puri) — are recastings and elaborations of those 
in the Bhaktiras-bodhini. For a decent, full translation of the Bhaktavijaya, 
see Abbott and Godbole (1933), pp. 31-56. 
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titled Gosdirn carit, attributed to one Dasanidas®. This work was 
apparently unknown to Growse, as indeed it was to most Indian 
scholars of the period. According to Sukla, however, Dasanidas 
was the chap or poetic signature of one Benimadhavdas, a younger 
contemporary and intimate disciple of Tulsi, who died in 1642. He 
provided no information regarding the source of this assertion or 
of the excerpted verses. ‘ 

Within a few years of Sukla’s writing, the name of 
Benimadhavdas was cited again, this time in the famous anthology 
Sivsirh saroj assembled by literary connoisseur Sivsirhha Sengar. 
The information given was largely the same as that provided by 
Sukla, except that now a birthdate of 1598 was given for 
Benimadhavdas; the verse quoted as an example of the Gosdirn 
carit was one of the seven quoted earlier by Sukla, and Sengar 
likewise refrained from identifying the source of his information. 
The Sivsirnh saroj was an influential text and its citation of 
Benimadhavdas’s work convinced the Hindi literary world that a 
detailed biography of its most renowned poet had been composed 
during his own lifetime or within a few years of his death by an 
intimate companion. Naturally it aroused everyone’s curiosity to 
read this eyewitness account, but every effort to locate 4 manu- 
script of the work proved unsuccessful. The Gosdirm carit seemed 
to have disappeared. ee 

Among the British admirers of Tulsidas was the eminent linguist 
Sir George Grierson, and he apparently learned of Sukla s and 
Sengar’s assertions and was convinced by them, because in his 1888 
lifesketch of the author of the Ramcaritmanas in The modern 
vernacular literature of Hindustan he too mentioned the existence 
of an eyewitness account of Tulsi’s life by Benimadhavdas, entitled 
Gosdirm carit (Grierson 1888). Grierson mentioned his own eager- 
ness to obtain a manuscript of this work in order to write more 
authoritatively on the great poet’s life, as well as his disappoint- 
ment at having thus far been unable to do so. In the absence of the 
mysterious Gosdim carit, he wrote, he was forced to rely on the 
only other early source known to him — the terse Bhaktamdal and 
its expanded but rather late commentary. : 


5 My informati i i biogra- 
My information on early references to and discovery of the various 
; pies is largely drawn from Kisorilal Gupta’s persuasive study (1964), esp. 
pp. 1-21. 
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A year later, Grierson assisted in the production of a ‘critical 
edition’ of the Ramcaritmdnas, reportedly based on a perusal of 
some 126 manuscripts, and published by Khadga Vilas Press of 
Bankipur, Bihar. The front matter of this edition offered a Hindi 
translation of Grierson’s life sketch of Tulsidas, including his la- 
ment for the apparently unavailable Gosdirm carit. This lament was 
echoed in the edition’s preface by Ramdin Simhh, who expressed the 
hope that the ‘lost’ work would soon be found, so that a future 
edition might offer a more complete biography of the epic’s illus- 
trious author. 

The 1889 Khadga Vilas edition of the epic of Ram did contain, 
however, in addition to Grierson’s brief life sketch, an extended 
verse biography of Tulsi, supplied to the editors by one 
Baijnathdas Kurmi of Barabanki district, a famous Ramayani or 
traditional scholar of the epic’. Kurmi was thought to have as- 
sembled this account from oral traditions, and no author was 
identified, although the chap ‘Das’ and ’Dasanidas’ occurred peri- 
odically in the verses. In the absence of the account by 
Benimadhavdas, the editors decided to include Kurmi’s version to 
satisfy readers’ thirst for details about the poet's life, although they 
attributed no special age or authority to it. This verse biography 
retold, in greatly expanded and vastly more detailed form, many 
of the same tales that had first appeared in Priyadas’s commentary 
on the Bhaktamdil, but it also contained a number of new stories. 

Later writings on Tulsidds continued to refer to Benimadhavdas 
and his by now well-attested, if elusive, biography, and to issue 
calls for a manuscript of the work. However, the next important 
development in the search for an authentic Tulsidds biography did 
not occur until 1926, when the annual Report on the search for 
Hindi manuscripts conducted by the Nagari Pracdrini Sabha of 
_ Banaras announced the discovery, in a village in Gaya District, 
Bihar, of a manuscript entitled Mal gosdirh carit. The manuscript 
had reportedly been copied in 1791, but to the great excitement of 
the searchers it bore a colophon identifying its author as 
Benimadhavdas and giving its original date of composition as 1630 
~ nly seven years after the traditionally accepted date of 
Tulsidas’s death. Moreover, the work began with a brief introduc- 


6 Baijndthdas Kurmi (c. 1833-1885) was the author of an influential com- 
mentary on the Ramcaritmanas (1884), which analyzed the epic particularly 
from the standpoint of poetic and aesthetic theory. See Saran (1938), p. 913; 
and B. P. Sirhh (1957), pp. 476-78. ; 
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tion in which the author explained that devotees had requested him 
to produce a sanksep or abridged version (presumably of an earlier, 
longer work) suitable for daily recitation. This statement, together 
with the title, led the searchers to conclude that this was indeed a 
concise summary of the still-lost Gosaim carit. 

The Mil gosairn carit was one of the most heralded discoveries 
of the 1926 search and was published in full in the Sabha’s journal, 
Nagari pracarini patrikd; a lengthy study of it appeared in the same 
journal the following year. It was noted that the text, if authentic, 
would introduce ‘revolutionary changes’ into the traditionally ac- 
cepted biography, but while scholars argued the finer points of its 
language and chronology, devotees were quick to adopt it as an 
inspirational work. A popular edition was issued by the influential 
Gita Press of Gorakhpur in 1934 and a second edition followed in 
1937. In 1938, the long-awaited Mdnasank (’special issue devoted 
to the Ramcaritmanas’) of the popular religious journal Kalyan 
from the same press, which offered a massive new annotated edi- 
tion of the complete epic, used the Mil gosdim carit as the principal 
source for its detailed prose biography of Tulsidas. 

But despite the enthusiasm with which the newly found biogra- 
phy was greeted, a number of prominent scholars expressed reser- 


-vations regarding its authenticity. For one thing, the text’s 


chronology was at odds with the generally accepted dates of 
Tulsi’s life (AD 1532-1623, or 1543-1623). It gave his date of birth 
as samvat 1554 (AD 1497), which would have made him seventy- 
seven years old at the time of the composition of the 
Ramcaritmanas (begun in 1574, and assumed to be one of his ear- 
liest surviving works) and an improbable 126 at the time of his 
death. Other criticisms focused on the language of the Mil gosaim 
carit, which some found to be tainted by traces of Khari Boli, a 
dialect of Western Hindi that was little used for literary purposes 
prior to the late nineteenth century, and on the curious abundance 
of specific details in the text: the names of numerous persons and 
places, and — most striking of all — the dates which were attached 
to virtually every incident, all of which seemed highly uncharacter- 
istic of known seventeenth century hagiographic writing’. 


7 Arguments both pro and con concerning the Mil gosdim carit were pre- 
sented by Dr. Pitambardatt Barathval in his article, ‘Mil gosdirm carit ki 
pramaniktd , included in his anthology Yog pravah. Additional criticism of 
the text was offered by Sridhar Pathak im an article in Nagari Pracarini 
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Amidst the controversy surrounding the discovery of the Mal 
gosdim carit, the appearance of another biographical manuscript 
passed relatively unnoticed, probably because no very early date 
was attributed to it. The 1923 search report had detailed the find- 
ing of a text entitled Tulsi carit, and in 1926, the same year that the 
Mil gosdirn carit was found, two more manuscripts of this work 
were reported. Although they gave no date of their composition, the 
earliest of the three bore a copy date of only 1862. The author of 
this work used the chap ’Das’ and “Dasanidas’, and in a single verse 
‘Bhavanidas’. He made no claim to being a contemporary of 
Tulsidas, and in fact included an account of his spiritual lineage 
(guru parampara) which indicated that he was a disciple of 
Ramprasad Bindukdcdrya, an influential mahant of Ayodhya who 
lived from c. 1703-1804%. If this were so, the work could be pre- 
sumed to have been composed no earlier than the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, or about a century and a half after Tulsi’s 
death. Its contents consisted largely of miraculous stories similar to 
pees recounted by Priyadas, but presented in greater number and 

etail. 

In the wake of the sensational discovery of the Mul gosdairm carit, 
the latter-day Tulsi carit made little impact either on Hindi scholars 
or on the general public, and it was to be almost forty years before 
a serious study of it would appear — Kiéorilal Gupta’s Gosdim 
carit, published in 1964. In fact, as Gupta would convincingly 
prove, the unheralded Tulsi carit had been the very text from which 
Mahesdatt Sukla had quoted in 1875, identifying it as the Gosaim 
carit of Benimadhavdas, from which Sivsirhh Sengar had again 
quoted in 1878 in the Sivsimh saroj, and that Grierson and 
Ramdin Simh had later obtained from Baijnathdas Kurmi and had 
included in their 1889 Ramcaritmanas edition — the very text, in 
Short, which had inspired the search for the ‘lost’ manuscript by 
Tulsidas’s shadowy disciple. Gupta’s study of the Tulsi carit (a.k.a. 
Gosdairn carit) thus appeared to solve the Benimadhavdas mystery 


Patrika, vol. 8, no. 1, p. 84. These criticisms have been summarized by 
Gupta (1964), pp. 4-5. 

8 Bindukdcarya was an exponent of the rasik or aesthetic/erotic school of 
Ram bhakti, and was regarded by some as a reincarnation of Tulsidas who 
had taken birth in order to reveal the secrets of rasik doctrine and practice 
concealed in the Ramcaritmanas. See Sirah (1957), pp. 414-16. For a brief 
ee a the beliefs and practices of rasik initiates, see Lutgendorf (1991b), 
Pp. 21 /-34. , 
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by demonstrating the late-eighteenth-century Ddasanidas 
/Bhavanidas text to be the source of the whole legend, and by as- 
serting that the Mil gosdaim carit itself was a late nineteenth or 
early twentieth century fabrication, concocted to satisfy the ardent 
curiosity of Hindi Ramayan scholars and devotees. But although 
Gupta’s evidence was persuasive, it had little impact on the general 
public. Moreover, by the time it appeared, the field of Tulsidds 
scholarship had been shaken by the publication of yet another and 
reportedly even eariier eyewitness account. 

Reputed excerpts from a text entitled Gautam candrika, were 
first published in a 1955 issue of Ndgari Pracarini Patrika?. They 
were presented by ViSvanath Prasad Misra, a renowned 
Ramcaritmanas scholar who was then engaged in editing a critical 
edition of the epic for the All-India Kashiraj Trust. Misra stated 
that he had obtained the text in the form of rough notes copied 
down many years earlier by one Caudhari Chunni Simh, a literary 
connoisseur and a courtier of Maharaja Prabhu Narayan Sirhh of 
Ramnagar, from a crumbling manuscript which subsequently dis- 
appeared. The notes allegedly represented scattered excerpts from 
a long family history composed by one Krsnadatt Misra of 
Banaras, whose father, known as Bhagvan Brahma, had been an 
intimate companion of Tulsidas, and they focused on the author’s 
own relationship to the great poet. The text claimed to have been 
composed in 1624 — i.e., within a year of Tulsi’s death — and 
stated that its author had ‘seen with his own eyes’ the events which 
he described". 

The publication of this text, received third-hand from an admit- 
tedly yellowed and damaged ledger-book, garbled in places, 
chronologically out of order, and offered unapologetically and with 
little analysis by Misra, might have elicited deep scepticism from 
literary scholars were it not for the fact that its presenter, who was 


9 Misra (1955); I am grateful to Prof. Kali C. Bahl of the University of 
Chicago for providing me with a copy of this article. 

10 According to Misra, Caudhari Chunni Sirnh (whose family owned two of the 
earliest known manuscripts of Tulsidds’s Gitavali and Vinay patrika, both 
copied by one “Bhagvan Brahman’ in c. 1609) claimed to have seen three 
manuscripts of the complete Gautam candrika in his youth and to have 
clandestinely copied the passages relevant to Tulsidds into some personal 
notebooks (as the owner of the manuscript did not wish it to be copied). 
At Migra’s request and despite his extreme old age, Sirnh personally wrote 
out these excerpts over the course of four months, at last presenting them 
to Misra, who decided to publish them. Miéra (1955), pp. 1-2. 
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seemingly convinced of its importance, was held in the highest re- 
gard as a scholar of Tulsidas and his oeuvre. Moreover, the 
Gautam candrikaé, far from presenting the kinds of problems en- 
countered in the Mul gosdirm carit, seemed to have a certain ring 
of plausibility — it was relatively free of miraculous occurrences, 
convincingly archaic in dialect, and claimed that Tulsi had lived (as 
is generally believed) to the age of eighty. It lacked the suspicious 
overabundance of names and dates found in Benimadhavdas’s 
purported work, and yet contained a number of intriguingly 
gratuitous details of the sort which might indeed have been noted 
down by an eyewitness — e.g., a list of the poet’s intimate com- 
panions, including a number of apparently low-caste persons (a 
weaver, barber, boatman, and milkman). 

Despite the serious criticisms of the Mal gosdimm carit and the 
complete absence of any manuscripts of the Gautam candrika, few 
Hindi scholars have been inclined to dismiss these texts entirely, 
and the general public has accorded them a warm reception. In the 
absence of any other early detailed sources, most recent treatments 
of the great poet’s life have drawn freely on both these texts, al- 
though cautious scholars may cite them with a warning that these 
remain controversial accounts, the authenticity of which has not 
been conclusively established. In more popular contexts, Tulsi’s life 
is largely portrayed according to the model of the by-now best- 
known biography, Mil gosdirn carit. 

It will be useful to summarize in a chart the above sketch of bi- 
ographical materials in terms of their relative chronologies of both 
discovery and alleged composition: 


DISCOVERY DATE TITLE AUTHOR COMPOSITION? 


(premodern) Bhaktamal Nabhadas c. 1600 
(premodern) Bhaktiras bodhini Priyadas 1712 
1889, 1923 Tulsi carit or Dasanidas c. 1770 
1926 Gosdi carit or Bhavanidas 

1926 Mil gosdim carit Benimadhavdas 1630 
1955 Gautam candrika Krsnadatt Misra 1624 


With regard to the relative lengths of the texts, I have already 
noted that the hagiographic materials which were known to late- 
nineteenth century scholars were limited to a mere handful of terse 
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stanzas. In contrast, the subsequently discovered biographies are 
substantial and detailed. The Mil gosdim carit consists of roughly 
750 lines and the excerpts from the Gautam candrika contribute 
approximately another 420. Most substantial of all is the Tulsi 
carit/Gosai carit, which runs to some 3,750 lines — roughly a 
quarter the length of the Ramcaritmdnas epic itself. With respect 
to chronology, if we exclude the two old hagiographies, we note a 
steady backward movement in alleged composition dates, so that 
the most recently published account is claimed to be (like the 
Bhaktamadl itself) the work of a contemporary of Tulsidas, writing 
within a year of the poet’s death. 


2. Historical and Cultural Context 


It is not my intention in this essay to offer any judgment on. the 
authenticity of the various Tulsidds biographies. Although one 
may feel inclined, particularly with reference to the Mal gosaim 
carit, to cite the Hindi proverb, kuch dal mem kala hai (‘there’s 
something black in the lentils’; i.e., ‘something fishy here’), it is 
noteworthy that such eminent scholars of Hindi literature as 
Mataprasad Gupta and Pitambardatt Barathval have been unwill- 
ing, despite serious reservations'', to dismiss it as an entire hoax 
— though, as I will suggest below, such reluctance may itself reflect 
the exigencies of the emerging biographical process in the Tulsidas 
tradition. Whereas such scholars have focused closely on the lin- 
guistic and historical details of the texts, what they have not at- 
tempted (and what may perhaps more appropriately be undertaken 
by an observer from outside the tradition) is to examine the 
broader pattern of the developing biography in relation to the so- 
cial and cultural milieu in which specific texts emerged. 

It is this pattern and process that I will consider in the remainder 
of this essay, and for this purpose the question of the authenticity 


_Of the texts may be regarded as irrelevant. For even if one were to 


accept both the Mul gosdim carit and the Gautam candrika as au- 
thentic compositions of the first third of the seventeenth century, 
one would have to conclude that they were essentially private doc- 


11 Barathval, for example, contended that the text contained a Sanskrit phrase 


(satyam, Sivam, sundaram) that appeared to be a translation of an English 
idiom that did not enter Hindi until the nineteenth century; Yog pravah, pp. 
314-15; cited in Gupta (1964), p. 5. 
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uments that were neither widely known nor widely circulated prior 
to their ‘discovery’ some three centuries later. Thus they seem to 
have had no impact on the developing legend of Tulsidas as re- 
flected in Priyadas’s 1712 commentary on the Bhaktamal, which 
served as the basis for the popular image of the poet throughout 
most of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. If such detailed 
eyewitness accounts were in existence, one must conclude that the 
bulk of the poet’s steadily growing audience was throughout this 
period either unaware of or uninterested in them. However, as | 
will show, by the latter part of the nineteenth century there had 
indeed developed a need for an ‘authentic’ biography of Tulsi, and 
if no such text could be discovered, then someone may well have 
felt inspired to create one. 

Nabhadas, of course, really was a contemporary of Tulsidas and 
might very possibly have met him (as Priyadas claims in verse 517 
of Bhaktiras bodhini, which describes an encounter between the two 
in Vrindavan), yet this did not, apparently, inspire him to add 
personal details to his brief Bhaktamal eulogy. What seems to have 
been important to Nabha was not who Tulsi was, but rather what 
he represented: a new and authoritative retelling of the Ramayan, 
the fame of which had evidently travelled, by the early seventeenth 
century, from the eastern Ganges valley to the Aravalli hills in 
Rajasthan, where Nabha is believed to have had _ his 
establishment’. In his avoidance of personal details (a tendency 
equally notable in the Bhaktamdil’s treatment of other prominent 
figures) Nabhadas, who was also a devotee of Ram, seems to have 
revealed an attitude not unlike that of Tulsi himself; for despite the 
presence of a clear and often reflexive narrative voice, the works 
of the Banarsi poet are characterized by an overall devotional 
mood of humility and self-effacement (dainya), and apart from 
fairly conventional protestations of wantonness and abjection, offer 
only the barest hints at details of a personal life history. 

Somewhat more can be said, however, concerning the life history 
of Tulsi’s magnum opus. Although we know little about the recep- 
tion and propagation of the Ramcaritmanas during the first two 
centuries after its composition, we can surmise that its explicit de- 
Sign as an authoritative vernacular scripture posed a problem for 
the Sanskrit-trained religious elite. A few references in Tulsi’s later 


12. Nabha’s samadhi or cenotaph is located at Galta, an old pilgrimage site lo- 
cated in a deep ravine in the hills just outside the Surajpol of Jaipur. 
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writings hint at opposition to the poet from the Brahmans of 
Banaras’, and Nabha may well have been indirectly addressing the 
problem of legitimacy when he hailed Tulsi as a reincarnation of 
Valmiki. That Nabha knew of the epic at all reveals how rapidly 
its fame spread, even in the absence of printing and mass commu- 
nication, and it seems reasonable to assume that this dissemination 
was the work of peripatetic Vaishnava sadhus. Early patrons 
probably included middle class urban people and small-scale land- 
owners. 

Of the early manuscripts of the epic, a significant number are in 
Kaithi script, the shorthand of the mercantile and scribal castes; 
Persian-script versions too are not uncommon. A large percentage 
of the audience was undoubtedly illiterate and gained exposure to 
the text through katha performances, in which sadhus and other 
traditional scholars and storytellers chanted and then expounded 
and elaborated on the verses; even in comparatively recent times 
such performers have been looked down upon by pandits special- 
izing in Sanskrit texts of less accessibility to the masses!. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, however, the pattern 
of Ramayan patronage began to change. With the rapid erosion of 
centralized Mughal authority, the eastern Ganges valley saw the 
rise of a number of semi-independent princedoms once again under 
Hindu rulers. 7, 

The self-styled Maharajas of such states as Banaras, Rewa, 
Dumrao, and Tikamgarh were often initially mere intermediaries 
between the smaller landowners and peasants, and such Mughal 
successor regimes as the Nawabs of Oudh. But ambitious rulers like 
Chatrasal of Bundelkhand (d. 1729) and Balvant Sithh of Banaras 
(1740-70) increasingly sought to assert their independence from 
their overlords, and they did this both through the traditional 


13. E.g., Vinay patrika 8.3, in which the poet complains to Siva that the god’s 
. ‘servants’ in Banaras have been tormenting him. Note also the ironic 

obeisance to the ‘ranks of scoundrels’ in the invocatory section of Book 1 
of the Ramcaritmdanas (1.4.1-1.5.2), which was apparently written after the 
bulk of the poem had been composed and may have been intended as an 
answer to critics. 

14 This information comes from C. N. Singh (interview, 2/14/84), who exam- 

' ined a large number of early manuscripts in the course of his work on the 
Kashiraj Trust edition of the epic (1962). 

1s For additional information on the role of katha performance in the propa- 
gation of the Rammcaritmdnas, see Lutgendorf (1991a), chapters 3 and 4. 
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method of withholding revenue’, and through the cultivation of an 
explicitly Hindu ideology and symbol system to replace the rem- 
nants of the Mughal imperial ethos. To legitimate their rule and 
aggrandize their authority, they turned to an ancient royal- 
devotional ideal, crystallized around the paradigm of the divine 
King personified as Ram and of his just and orderly reign 
(Ramraj) — an ideal brilliantly reincarnated in an accessible epic 
in the local literary dialect. By the late eighteenth century, many 
Hindu courts in the region had become centers of Ramcaritmanas 
patronage and scholarship, often with close ties to powerful 
Ramanandi sadhu lineages in Ayodhya and Chitrakut. There arose 
a new elite which, far from questioning the legitimacy of a scripture 
in the spoken language, wholeheartedly endorsed it and piously in- 
voked its benedictory and normative power. Not surprisingly, the 
prospect of royal patronage had the effect of arousing greater in- 
terest in the epic among Brahmans, who began increasingly to 
claim the privilege of authoritatively interpreting its verses. 

The new expounders were styled by such titles as RamAayani, 
Manasi, and Vyas, and they brought the methods of Sanskrit tex- 
tual exegesis to the interpretation of the epic. Ramecaritmdnas 
manuscripts were assiduously collected and copied at the courts, 
and commentaries were commissioned: by such kings as Udit 
Narayan Sirhh of Banaras (1796-1835) and Visvanath Sith of 
Rewa (1789-1854). The Banaras rulers were particularly generous 
in their patronage of both oral and written exegesis, and beginning 
early in the nineteenth century they also promoted an elaborate 
thirty-day cycle of Ramlila dramas designed to communicate the 
teachings of the epic to the widest possible audience. By mid- 
century they had succeeded in turning the city of Siva into the 
preeminent center of Ramcaritmanas scholarship and performance, 
so that the reign of Udit Nardyan’s son, I$variprasid Narayan 
Simh (1835-89) would be called ‘the golden age of the Manas’ 
(Caube 1976:121-22). 

Of special relevance to my present topic is the fact that the 
writings of many nineteenth century Ramayanis reveal an ob- 
session with authenticity and textual purity, reflected in their con- 
cern to obtain the earliest manuscripts of the epic and to purge it 
of all interpolations (ksepak) which the devotees of intervening 
centuries might have added. The mahant Ramcarandds of 


16 On the Banaras rulers’ rise to power, see Cohn (1962). 
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Ayodhya, author of the first complete Hindi commentary on the 
Raémcaritmanas, the seven-volume Ramanand lahari (c. 1805), 
claimed to have before him a manuscript in Tulsi’s own hand, and 
though. his claim was never substantiated, such an ‘authentic’ 
(pramanik) autograph manuscript remained the holy grail of 
Ramayan scholarship throughout the nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries. Concern with textual authenticity and purity would 
thus appear to have been an indigenous development which pre- 
ceded the influence of British Indological scholarship!’, but it was 
only to be reinforced by the prestigious example of colonial scholars 
like Grierson and Growse, whose undisguised admiration for the 
Hindi epic was a source of pride to traditional scholars'*, and who 
Stressed the importance of written sources and historically verifi- 
able details. 

The development of Ramcaritmanas scholarship during this pe- 
riod paralleled and was related to another process with deep cul- 
tural ramifications. 

The advent of movable type in North Indian scripts, initially de- 
veloped by the British to produce missionary tracts and inexpensive 
pedagogical texts for students in the College of Fort William at 
Calcutta, was quickly adopted by Indians. During the first decades 
of the nineteenth century, vernacular presses began issuing a 
Stream of popular books, prominent among which was the epic of 
Tulsidas’. The first such version seems to have appeared in 
Calcutta in about 1810; thereafter a steadily-increasing number of 
both lithographed and typeset editions documents the westward 
expansion of publishing and especially the dramatic rise of Hindi- 
language publishing in Banaras beginning at about mid-century”. 


17 As early as 1846/47, Maharaja Isvariprasad Narayan Sirbh of Banaras initi- 
ated a project to assemble a ‘critical edition’ of the epic based on fifteen old 
manuscripts, the variant readings of which were to be entered on large grid- 
patterned sheets for comparative purposes. Though never completed, the 
project testifies to the sophistication of Ramayan scholarship in the mid- 
nineteenth century. See Misra (1962), pp. 5-6. 

is Grierson’s praise of the epic has been endlessly cited by traditional scholars; 
e.g. by SitaramSaran Bhagvanprasad Ripkala (under the bold heading ‘Sir 
George Grierson on Tulsidas...’) in the Tulsidads entry in his edition of the 
Bhaktamal (Ripkala 1910), p. 759. 

19 My record of early printed versions documents more than one hundred edi- 
tions that appeared prior to 1890. 

20 On the early history of printing in North India, see McGregor (1974), esp. 
pp. 70-74. 
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By the 1860s and 70s, virtually every moderate-sized urban center 
in the North was represented by at least one or two editions, but 
of special note here are the Gurumukhi-script editions which began 
appearing from Delhi and Lahore after 1870, those with Bengali 
translations that were printed in Calcutta in the 1880s, and the 
Gujarati and Marathi editions issued from Bombay from the 
1890s. Clearly, the audience of the Ramcaritmanas was growing 
during the latter part of the century, and was spreading far beyond 
the traditional heartland of the epic and of its Avadhi (Eastern 
Hindi) dialect. 

This trend was also reflected in the increasing size of the texts. 
Whereas editions published prior to 1870 had averaged four hun- 
dred to five hundred pages and had offered only the text of the 
epic, those issued during succeeding decades more typically ran to 
nine hundred or even eleven hundred pages and included line-by- 
line prose glosses on the verses as well as various kinds of front and 
back matter: glossaries of archaic and unfamiliar words, ritual in- 
structions for recitation ceremonies, eulogies of the efficacy of the 
text (mdhdtmya), and explanations of mythological allusions — all 
evidently designed to serve the needs of a literate but geograph- 
ically and culturally heterogeneous audience which increasingly ex- 
pected editions to supply them with an interpretive framework with 
which better to understand the epic. ; 

Noteworthy too is the fact that the availability of relatively in- 
expensive printed editions gave pious, middle-class Hindus an op- 
portunity to participate directly in the merit-bestowing practice of 
ritual recitation of the text (path), which had formerly been the 
domain of ritual specialists and of those wealthy enough to own 
hand-copied manuscripts. Popular editions began to be annotated 
according to regular schemes of nine- and thirty-day recitation 
(navah pardyan and mds parayan) and included directions for ac- 
companying purificatory rites designed to ensure the efficacy of 
these ceremonies, as well as specification of the Spiritual and mate- 
rial rewards which could be expected to ensue (phal sruti). Finally, 
we must note that an increasingly standard appendage to late- 
nineteenth century editions of the Ramcaritmanas was a verse or 
prose biography of the epic’s author, such as the lengthy carit in- 
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ment: the self-identification of mainstream, Vaishnava-influenced 
North Indian Hindus as adherents of an ‘immemorial faith’ (or as 
I sometimes’ prefer to render it, ‘the old-time religion’). In the 
aftermath of decades of social and economic upheaval and the 
well-publicized proselytization of both Christian missionaries and 
neo-Hindu reformers, there was a strong element of reaction in the 
Sanatani stance, and hence a tendency for self-identification in 
largely negative terms: i.e., as those who were not adherents of the 
Arya or Brahmo Samaj, not Christians or Westernizers, and who 
did not advocate widow remarriage, initiation of untouchables, or 
the abandonment of image-worship. Yet one of the more positive 
identifications to which self-styled Sandtanis could point was faith 
in the Ramcaritmanas — a venerable yet accessible scripture that 
fulfilled the need for a ‘holy book’ of the magnitude and influence 
of the Christians’ Bible, the Muslims’ Qur’an, and the Sikhs’ Gurz 


_ granth sahib. Here was a bhakti work which preached devotional 


egalitarianism while maintaining reverence for cows and 
Brahmans, claimed to be in accord with a comfortably undefined 
‘Veda’, effected a functional synthesis of Vaishnavism and 
Saivism, and even offered a kind of nascent nationalism, in that it 
challenged the British colonial ethos with an idealized vision of a 
powerful and harmonious Hindu state”4. Sanatani leaders, whose 
thinking tended increasingly to be coloured both by anti-British 
and anti-Muslim perceptions, came to view the composition of the 
Hindi epic of Ram as an inspired response to a Kali Yug charac- 
terized by ‘foreign’ domination of the motherland, and they per- 
ceived its author less as a humble ascetic singer than as a crusading 
preceptor, ‘our guru-gosvami, Tulsidas-ji maharaj’ (as his name is 
often embellished in formal discourse), who had singlehandedly 
rescued the ancient religio-social order of. varnasram dharm from 


being swallowed up in an abyss of foreign innovations, by distilling 
the essence of veda, Purana, and DharmasSdstra into a concise di- 


vine handbook. 


21 Cf. Norvin Hein’s observation that ‘[the ideal of Ramrdaj] was one of the few 
vital indigenous political ideas remaining in the vastly unpolitical mind of 
the old-time Indian peasant’ (Hein 1972:100); See also Freitag 1989, esp. 


_Cluded in the 1889 Khadga Vilas Press edition. pp. 206-210, on the political overtones of Ramlila productions. 

| One other contemporaneous development against which the ex- 2 For a characteristic expression of this view, see Dvivedi (1976), esp. pp. 
| pansion of the Tulsidas biographical literature must be viewed was | 49-50. I am grateful to Linda Hess for providing me with a copy of this ar- 
_the rise of what came to be known as the Sandtan Dharm move- ticle. 
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Historians of religion have observed that one of the compelling 
factors in the development of a sacred biography is sectarian: the 
coalescence of a community of believers who regard a given figure 
as a founder or exemplar. In the case of Tulsidas, it has long been 
regarded as a singularly striking fact that he established no sect. 
As Growse observed in 1880, referring to the many bhakti teachers 
and to Tulsi’s unique and overarching influence, 


Tulasi Dasa alone, though the most famous of them all, has no 
disciples that are called after his name. There are 
Vallabhacharis and Radha Vallabhis and Malik Dasis and 
Prin Nathis, and so on in interminable succession, but there are 
no Tulasi Dasis. Virtually, however, the whole of Vaishnava 
Hinduism has fallen under his sway; for the principles that he 
expounded have permeated every sect and explicitly or implicitly 
now form the nucleus of the popular faith as it prevails 
throughout the whole of the Bengal Presidency from Hardwar 
to Calcutta (Growse 1880:lix). 


I would add, however, that by the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, due to the combination of factors I have briefly outlined 
above, the explicit as opposed to implicit dimension of Tulsi’s in- 
fluence had became increasingly apparent. Although the poet was 
still not claimed as a sectarian founder, he was often lauded as the 
single most influential guide of a newly self-conscious and increas- 
ingly homogenous mainstream tradition. Under these circum- 
stances ~— to which may be added the influence of the 
historically-oriented British Indologists — it was only natural that 
there would be great interest in the details of his personal life and 
Spiritual practice, and frustration at the apparent absence of au- 
thentic early source materials to supply such information. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances of their composition, 
the biographies which emerged between 1889 and 1955 represent, 
in their discovery and propagation, a successful response to the 
needs of the coalescing San&tani tradition. Although it is not pos- 
sible to analyze these texts in detail here, a brief outline of a few 
of their implicit themes will help to clarify the nature of this re- 
sponse. 

1) Relationship of life to works: Tulsidds’s poetry, like that of 
most other bhakti poet-saints, is assumed to reflect an underpin- 
ning of personal religious experience and to contain allusions to 
events in its author’s life. Whereas the earliest hagiographies con- 
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tain no specific reference to the poet’s works (beyond Nabhadas’s 
assertion that, as Valmiki reincarnate, Tulsi ‘promulgated the /ild’ 
of Lord Ram), the ‘later’ biographies supply lengthy accounts 
which flesh out allusions in Tulsi’s poetry or which detail the cir- 
cumstances under which certain works were composed. The Mul 
gosaim carit, for example, provides a narrative of Tulsi’s unhappy 
childhood, apparently inspired by (but greatly expanding on) a few 
terse verses in the poet’s Kavitavali. Both the Mul gosdim carit and 
the Gautam candrika describe a pilgrimage made by the poet to the 
remote M4dnasarovar Lake in the Himalayas, an event which sug- 
gests the inspiration for the famous Manas-lake allegory so central 
to the structure of the Ramcaritmanas. Both texts offer further 
details of an outbreak of plague in Banaras (known to have oc- 
curred in about 1615) which is similarly alluded to in Kavitavali — 
the Mal gosaim carit has Tulsi’s prayers drive away the epidemic. 
The same text explains the composition of Vinay patrika — a 
structured sequence of lyric poems associated with the latter part 
of the poet’s life — with a story in which Tulsidas, menaced by a 
personified Kali Yug incensed at the growing popularity of the 
Ramayan, appeals to Hanuman for help and is advised to compose 
a ‘letter of petition’ (vinay patrika) for presentation in Ram’s court. 

2) Assertion of an interpretive tradition: Even though Tulsidas 
was considered to have refrained from forming a sect or appointing 
a spiritual successor, later Ramayan scholars and commentators 
were concerned to. show that they belonged to a parampara or 
spiritual lineage that could be traced back to the poet himself. The 
Mil gosaim carit declares that Tulsidas had numerous disciples - 
(Benimadhavdas, of course, being one) and describes (not 
implausibly) the early process of transmission of the 
Ramcaritmanas epic via the author’s own oral kathaé performance 
before a series of worthy hearers (Srota), each of whom then went 
forth to expound it to others. The figures identified are often the 
same ones who appear in the paramparda lineages of eminent nine- 
teenth century Ramayanis. The Gautam candrika explains how 
Tulsi acquired the title “Gosairn’ (gosvaémi or ‘lord’), which is 
normally applied to a sectarian leader, through his militant struggle 
against the forces of the Kali Yug. 

3) Delineation of a canon: During the centuries following 
Tulsidas’s death, numerous works were attributed to the poet; cer- 
tain texts were universally accepted as his writings but the attri- 
bution of others was disputed. During the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries, when Ramdyan exposition and commentary 
became more formalized as the work of the professional Ramayani 
and Vyas, the poet’s total corpus came to be viewed as an inspired 
canon and became the object of intense study. Many expounders 
followed the practice, when discoursing on the Ramcaritmanas, of 
drawing ‘proof-texts’ (pramdn) for their interpretations exclusively 
from the poet’s own writings, thus evoking a seamless world of au- 
thoritative discourse. Under these circumstances, the need to con- 
firm the attribution of various works to Tulsidas was acutely felt. 
The Mil gosdirn carit and the Gautam candrika each provided what 
the Bhaktamal and its early commentary had not: an annotated list 
of the poet’s writings, together with details concerning their com- 
position and early transmission. 

4) Origins of popular practices: As already noted, the practice of 
ceremonial recitation of the Ramcaritmdanas, facilitated by the ad- 
vent of printing, was explicitly promoted by Sanatani publications 
such as the Gita Press journal Kalyan, which, for example, encour- 
aged readers to undertake nine-day recitation rituals during the 
annual goddess festival of navratra in 1939. Although some con- 
temporary Ramayan scholars doubt whether the now-widespread 
custom of nine-day recitation of the epic much predates the nine- 
teenth century”, the Mul gosaim carit asserts that the practice was 
initiated by Tulsidds himself, who used it miraculously to change 
the sex of a girl whose parents, pained at their lack of a son, had 
deceitfully betrothed her to another girl after concealing the truth 
of her gender”. Similarly, the Gautam candrika offers a lengthy 
description of Tulsi’s staging of the first Ramlila production, thus 
substantiating the claim of many Banarsis that this performance 
tradition — which was increasingly patronized by urban middle 
and upper classes during the nineteenth century — was begun in 
their own city by the great poet himself. 


3 A pocket edition (mil gutka) of the epic was hastily prepared by the Press 
especially for the convenience of navrdtra reciters. For details, see the preface 
to Poddar 1942, pp. 3-4. , 

2% CN, Singh remarked to me that he had found no marks indicating daily 
pauses in systematic recitation in the early manuscripts of the epic he ex- 
amined during his work with Visvanath Prasad Sitnbh at the All-India 
Kashiraj Trust (interview, Nov. 1983). 

23 The story closely parallels that found in the Mahabharata account of 
Sikandi/Sikhandini (Udyoga parva 5:60:189-93). 
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5) Relationship to famous contemporaries: Tulsi’s long lifespan, 
during the cultural apogee of the Mughal empire, encompassed a 
period of great religious ferment and creativity, yet Priyidds’s 1712 
account mentions only two encounters with famous contempo- 
raries: a meeting with Nabhad4s in Vrindavan, and with an un- 
named ‘King of Delhi’. The three longer biographies, in contrast, 
provide an abundance of such accounts; the Mil gosdirmm carit in 
particular offers a veritable "Who’s Who’ of sixteenth century reli- 
gious leaders. It has Tulsid4s meet the blind singer Sirdas (who 
presents him with a copy of his own masterwork, the Sirsdgar, and 
falls at his feet), the poets KeSavdas, Damodar, and Bansidhar, the 
Advaitin philosopher Madhusidan Sarasvati, the Vallabhites 
Nanddas and Gokulnath, Dev Murari, Maltikdas, Haridas, and 
Gopinath, the son of Radh4vallabhite founder Hit Harivarhsa. As 
in the gosthi or ‘dialogue’ literature popular among eighteenth cen- 
tury Sant and Sikh sectarians, some of these encounters represent 
challenges to the poet from those adhering to other spiritual tradi- 
tions; as might be expected, Tulsidds invariably emerges victorious 
from such confrontations. The accounts thus confirm the status 
of Tulsi’s brand of Ram bhakti in relation to other contemporary 
devotional traditions, particularly those oriented toward the allur- 
ing figure of Krsna. 

6) Legitimation of a vernacular scripture: The hagiographies af- 
firmed what had long won the de facto acceptance of devotees — 
that the Raémcaritmanas was not merely an inspiring bhakti poem, 
but an inspired work possessing the highest religious authority and 
representing a culmination and distillation of the vedic and puranic 
traditions. Such legitimation was not a new concern — it was al- 
ready discernable, as I have noted, in Nabhadas’s short stanza 
equating Tulsi with Valmiki — but it was particularly important 
to latter day Sanatani adherents, who idealized the Sanskrit tradi- 
tion even though their personal practice was more commonly ori- 
ented around vernacular texts, as well as to the many religious 
specialists whose status and livelihood had come to be tied to the 
ritual performance of the Hindi epic of Ram. A reaffirmation of 
Sanskritic legitimacy became especially necessary in the late nine- 
teenth century when neo-Hindu reformers began to attack cher- 
ished San&tani practices such as image worship by assuming, so to 
speak, a ‘more Sanskritic than thou’ stance; e.g., Swami 
Daydnand and the Arya Samajis could challenge Sandtanis with 
the argument that the latter really knew little of what their much- 
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invoked ‘Veda’ actually taught. The three ‘later’ biographies 
eulogized the Ramecaritmdanas and affirmed its religious power. The 
Mil gosdim carit, for example, through the now-famous story of 
the ‘trial’ of Tulsi’s manuscript in the inner sanctum of the 
Visvanath temple (where it is placed at the bottom of a pile of 
revered scriptures when the temple is locked for the night, only to 
be discovered in the morning at the top of the pile, its cover in- 
scribed with the Sanskrit words satyam, Sivam, sundaram —'truth, 
auspiciousness, beauty’) showed the vernacular epic (literally) ris- 
ing above brahmanical opposition through a kind of Sanskritic 
One-upmanship. The same text reports the Vedantin Madhusiidan 
Sarasvati’s admiration for Tulsidds and quotes an admiring Sloka 
he reportedly composed on reading the Ramcaritmanas. Such sto- 
ries helped to reassure devotees that the epic narrative they loved 
was also capable of delivering the highest quality of spiritual goods, 
and offered ritual specialists vindication for working with a text not 
composed in the ‘language of the gods’ (deva bh&s&) but in what 
Tulsidas himself termed ‘rustic speech’. Significantly too, the biog- 
raphies emphasized Tulsi’s supposed brahmanhood by assigning 
him named parents and a gotra or lineage, and by detailing his 
Sanskrit studies under an eminent vedic pandit. 

To conclude, I have argued that for a variety of social and cul- 
tural reasons, there arose during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century a perceived need for an authoritative written biography of 
Tulsidas. This is not to suggest that a body of orally-transmitted 
legend concerning the poet did not already exist (for it surely must 
have, given the impact of his Writings), but rather that this lore and 
its form of presentation no longer sufficed to satisfy the textual and 
historical expectations of an educated, literate audience of devotees, 
who desired an old and authentic document — ideally, the account 
of a contemporary and eyewitness. The biographies which subse- 
quently emerged, particularly the popular Mul gosaim carit, satis- 
fied these expectations. At the same time, they helped to provide a 
coherent framework to a venerated body of literature and practice 
by tracing its origins to the particulars of an exemplary life, thus 
giving substance and detail to the shadowy outline of a figure in- 
creasingly perceived as the religious and ethical preceptor to the 
broad mainstream of North Indian Hindus. 
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BHAGATMALS AND PARCAIS IN RAJASTHAN 


The desert and jungles of Rajasthan are full of life, with a great 
variety of small insects and numerous large animals. Such too are 
the manuscript collections in that dry region, preserving scores of 
small Bhagatmdls and half a dozen huge works of hagiography, like 
the Parcais by Anantadas, the Bhaktamal by Nabhadas!, the 
Dadi janma lila by Jangopal, the Bhaktamal by Raghavdas and 
other such works.? While the extraordinary literary activity of the 
Dadipanth has produced the lion’s share of this literature, other 
sampradays too have contributed substantially to the legends and 
life-stories. From the hagiographical and ‘biographical’ point of 
view, the larger works are no doubt the most interesting. However, 
I should initially describe a few small Bhagatmdls, barely more 
than lists of saints, because of the interesting view inherent in them. 
The smaller works that originated within the Dadipanth testify 
especially to a broadminded, non-sectarian attitude. They list not 
only the saints of the Dadipanth, but also figures from mythology, 
Nathas, Siddhas, Ramadnandis, Varkaris, sheikhs etc. I enumerate 
only a few of these works by way of example. 


I. Smaller Bhaktamdals 


1.1. The Bhaktama&? by Dadii’s disciple Jagga is a mere enumer- 
ation of some 200 saints ‘from the four Yugas’. Jagga belongs to the 


1 See above, p. 65ff. . 

2 Fora fairly exhaustive list of hagiographical works in Hindi, see Sarma 1983. 
Giving much attention to the Nabhadas Bhaktamadi, the author gives a list 
of 85 ‘Bhaktamals’ (composed between c. 1600 and 1950 AD), 21 ‘com- 
mentaries’ and ‘translations’, 5 prose ‘Bhaktamals, and 26 works ‘in other 
languages’, stating that many of these works are not available (p. 65). 

3 This short work was edited by A. Nahata in his edition of the 
Raghavdaskrt bhaktamal, 1965, pp. 275-279. 
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first generation of Dadi’s disciples‘. For a lis i i 
in this Bhagatmai and a comparison a8 te Nabiades 
Bhaktamal, see Dube 1968:18ff., who states that Jagga’s m ¢ be 
the first Bhaktamal in Hindi literature. It is worth notin he 7 
his list of bhaktas Jagg4 quotes not only Dadipanthi ee 
also saints of other sampradays, like Sir, Ramanand Raidas : 
and 24 Muslim saints like Farid, Bajid, Qazi Mahmtg. 
In the first 32 caupdis the earlier devotees are enumerat d, i 
order to locate Dadi in an ancient tradition. In verses 33-69 bi ief 
life-story of Dadi and a list of early disciples is given Interesti 5 
the foster-father of Dadi is given a name in this account ay a 
(verse 34); in both the early and the later versions of Jango a's 
Dadi janma lila (see further), this name is not yet given Wo id 
this indicate that the Jagg4 Bhaktamdl is of a later date? re 
The Bhaktamal by Cain (probably a disciple of Dadu’s disciol 
Jangopal, see further)’, consisting of 91 caupdis, has another li fe 
names of c. 250 saints and seers, including e.g. Nanak and oe 
In verses 41-91 data are given about the life of Dadi ea 
disciples. Here too, we find many saints who do not belong to the 
Dadupanth. It is likely that the lists compiled by Jagga ad Cc # 
have served as a basis for the vast Dadipanthi Bhaktamal a 
Raghavdas (1660 AD?, see further). ia 


1.2, The Dadipanthi Brahmadds composed sj ails j 
about 1750 AD*®. Brahmadas was a disciple of riper tii . 
p. 36) and a contemporary of king Vijay Singh of Jodhpur (o VS 
1816 “De 7). These Bhaktamals are the only examples I know of i 
Rajasthani. They are remarkable also because Brahmadas me 
Saints’ such as Bhuvan Singh, Tilokchand, Caran Couctkn 
others, along with saints from established sampradays 7 
In the first Bhagatmal (of 16 stanzas) the poet emphasizes that 
| God rescues all great devotees, listing Prahlad, the ele hant Ser 
(disciple of Ram4nand according to the commentary!) Sabarh, 


Dadi, Kabir (in that order), Dhana, N& ; : 
Mira and Jaimal. » Namdev, Trilochan, Narsi, 


4 See Raghavdas Bhaktamal (415-416; Nahata 1965: 19 
: Bh. nat (41 ; t : 197). 
5 According to Narayandas, in Sri dadi caritg iti : 
Bhaktarnd, see A. Nahata 1965:280-286, P10" Foran edition of this 
6 Caran brahmadasji dadiipanthi viracit Bhagatmal. edi aj Uji 
in the Rajasthan puratan granthmala, Todor No 4a 4 ne aa 
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In the second Bhagatmal (22 stanzas) the Puranic stories are told 
of Narsithh, of the potter Siriyade, Ambaris, Draupadi, Ajamil, 
Kabir, Dadi, Namdev, Mira, the elephant, the deer, Vibhisan, 
Dhruv, Sen, Govardhan and (the Ramsanehi) Dariya. 

In the eight stanzas of the third Bhagatmdl we read about Dhruv, 
Prahlad, the elephant, the bridge to Lank4, the prostitute, Ajamil 
and Kabir. In the last verse Brahmad&s mentions his own guru, 
Harnath (a follower of Dadi). 

Again, in the fourth Bhagatmal (25 stanzas) we read about the 
saints and Puranic events mentioned earlier (among others Sen, 
Dadi, Dhana, Mira). Interestingly, the descriptions in each stanza 
are very brief but the Hindi commentary by the editor is a detailed 
report about miraculous events not clearly given in the Bhagatmal. 
In the fifth Bhagatmal (54 verses) we find a lengthy account by the 
commentator about the story of Ghatam’s theft of a horse. Simi- 
larly, in the sixth Bhagatmal, the commentary is more elaborate 
than the terse lines of the original text. There is for example the 
well-known story (git 3, verse 7) of the pious merchant who had 
become bankrupt but found a treasure and hid it. When he told 
his wife in the evening about the spot, thieves overheard him and 
went to dig up the treasure. When they opened the box it was full 
of snakes. They took the box and placed it in the merchant’s house, 
but there it appeared to be full of precious stones once more. 

The structure and condensed style of these Bhagatmals seems to 
indicate that most stories were well known to the listeners. The 
purpose of the compiler seems to have been to bring together in a 
particular sequence certain inspiring stories, in order to emphasize 
the fact that God helps those who have trust in him, that evil is 
always punished, and so forth. 


1.3. Three hagiographical works of the Ramsanehi sampraday are 
mentioned in Nahata 1965, Introduction, p. da. One was written 
by Ramdas (124 caupdis; no date), one by his disciple Daydldas 
(VS 1861) and one by SukhSdran (VS 1900; 1735 Sloks). Nahata 
further refers to a Bhaktamal by Pydreram of the Niranjani 
sampraday of VS 1883 (1826 AD)’. Finally I should mention the 
Bhagatviradavali of the Dadtpanthi Haridas, c. 1700 AD (41 


7 A long introduction to this sammpraday is given in Mangaldas Svami, ed., 
Sri maharaj haridasji ki vani, Jaypur, 1962, 119 pp., 267 pp. 
For a brief mention of these ‘Ramsanehi’ Bhaktarndls, see H. Maheshwari, 
History of Rajasthani literature, Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1980, pp. 139 
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chand)* and the Bhaktamdl of the Dadtpanthi Parasram, c. 1800 
AD, which enumerates 335 ‘saints’. 


2. Longer works 


2.1. The Parcais by Anantadas 
Some time before or about 1600 an ascetic of the Ramanandi order 
in Rajasthan felt inspired to bring together in a poetic composition 
the different legends he had heard about the great bhaktas of the 
century. He most probably did not use ink or paper. He sang and 
composed as he recited, convinced that he earned great merit by so 
doing. It is not unlikely that the story he himself sang a couple of 
years later was slightly different, because of a particular need or 
bias in an audience or because he had learnt something more in the 
meantime. But the purpose was always the same: to sing the 
praises of the saint and of his bhakti. He sang about Namdey, 
Kabir, Dhana, Trilochan, Pipa, Raidés and Angad. Only the 
Parcai of Namdev has an exact date of composition: VS 1645 or 
1588 AD. He could not have chosen more famous bhaktas and 
_ four of them (Kabir, Dhana, Pipa and Raidas), he says, were initi- 
ated by Ramanand. Namdev, Angad and Trilochan were too te- 
mote in the past to be Ramanand’s disciples, even for his 
perception of historical time. The association with Ramanand was 
repeated by Nabha and Raghavdas in their Bhaktamals, and by 
later tradition, but doubted recently by Parsuram Caturvedi (1964) 
and other modern scholars. 

_Anantadas must have had many legends about the saints at his 
disposal. Already in his day dozens of legends about the famed 
Kabir and Raidas of Banaras were circulating in Rajasthan; for the 
other bhaktas he had to be satisfied with just a couple of legends. 
These parcais composed by Anantadas became very popular matter 
for travelling singers and bhaktas who drew great inspiration from 
the conversion of the saints and their miracles, their encounters 
with Brahmans and Qazis and their unfaltering trust in God who 
never deserted them. The travelling singers who memorized the 
parcais of Anantadas were themselves also poets, capable of adding 


(Kisandas), 140 (Harakha Ram), 143 (Muldas), 144 (Ramdas, Daydludas), 


145 (PUrandas). 
8 See Sarma 1983:76. 
9 Ibid., p. 91. 
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or changing a line or two. The result of their genius and creativity 
is a challenge for the text-critic who looks at manuscripts and tries 
to restore what Anantad4s must have originally recited. 

Mukund Lath and I are now finalizing the critical edition and 
English translation of the Parcais by Anantadas. In earlier editions 
no old manuscripts were used, nor did the ‘critical’ method take 
into account the fact that the Parcais of Anantadas represent an 
oral tradition”. Sarma 1982 is convinced that he can ‘reconstruct 
the original version of the author Anantadas, by collating the dif- 
ferent manuscripts at hand’ (p. 4). He does refer to manuscript 
No. 12 in the Dadi Mahavidydlay, Jaipur (dated 1636 AD), but 
does not seem to have used it. 

The main basis for his ‘edition’ is manuscript No. 2 or DA 1 
(dated 1676 AD) in the Dadi Mahdavidydlay, Jaipur. It is his as- 
sumption that this manuscript is ‘very close to the original 
Bhaktaratnavali written down by Anantadas himself’ (p. 1, 9 and 
14). I challenge this assumption and suggest that each parcai had 
its own path of transmission. That is especially apparent in the 
different versions of the Kabir parcai. It is interesting to note that 
Sarma observed that ‘the scribes did not worry much about long 
or short vowels’ (p. 10): is that not precisely what singers would not 
worry about, while singing or while eventually writing down their 
repertoire? 

In 1991 David Lorenzen and his team published an edition and 
English translation of the Kabir parcai of Anantadas, based mainly 
on what he calls the ‘Niranjani’ version found in an India Office 
Library manuscript of 1786 AD. Because of this restriction in 
‘critical text-editing’ the Lorenzen edition fails to point out the id- 
eological messages found in the different repertoires of the Kabir 
parcai. In our edition Lath and I reprint the oldest manuscripts 
found so far, dated 1636, 1665, 1676, 1687 AD etc. 

A comparison between the Anantadas parcais of Anantadas and 
e.g. the later Priyadas commentary of the Nabha Bhaktamail re- 


10 ‘T.N. Dikshit 1957 used only one dated manuscript (1833 AD) and more 
recent or undated manuscripts. 
B.P. Sarma 1982 gives the Hindi text (with very few or no critical notes) of 
the parcai of Namdev (1-5; on pp. 6-7: namdev kau samvadau), Trilochan 
(9-12), Raidads (13-39), Kabir (40-56), Pipa (57-112). The parcai of Dhana 
(Dhanna in the Adi Granth) is not given because Sarma did not find any 
manuscript; it is given in the forthcoming edition by Mukund Lath and 
myself. 
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veals some interesting ideological messages which may indicate a 
certain sectarian development in the circles where the legends de- 
veloped. Only a few examples are given here. 

In Priya’s commentary Raidas is said to be reborn in the womb 
of a Chamar ‘because in his previous life he was a Brahman 
disciple of Ramanand and he had gone to beg in the house of a 
merchant’. In the Anantadas parcai Raid§s is said ‘to have been a 
Brahman in his previous life who committed the grave sin of eating 
meat’. Further, when the ‘Queen of Jhali’ becomes the disciple of 
Raidas, there is a fierce debate with the Brahmans. In the Priya 
commentary there is a ‘test of the idol’ ‘in front of a king’. In 
Anantadas the test is between ’Raidds and the Brahmans’, no king 
being mentioned. In section 6 of the Parcai, we find the famous 
debate between Sen, Raidds and Kabir about the relevance of 
sagun and nirgun worship; that passage is omitted in Priya. 

When we look at the Trilochan parcai, we often find not only 
similar wordings but even similar lines to the Priya commentary. 
However, Priya states that Namdev and Trilochan were compan- 
ions; this is not said in the Anantad4s parcai. Further details about 
each of the Parcais of Anantadas, are given in our forthcoming 
edition. 


2.2. The Dadi janma lila by Jangop4l is a mine of sectarian in- 
terpolations and variants, illustrating a changing ideology in the 
early group of Dadi’s followers. Very soon in the history of the 
panth efforts were made to ‘explain’ Dadii’s association with the 
low caste of the dhuniyas (cotton-carders) and with the Muslims, 
or to emphasize his celibacy. 

Jangopal’s Janma lila is also interesting for another reason: he 


uses literary devices which sound very familiar to a reader of the 


Christian gospels and hagiographies. For most Dadipanthi biog- 
raphers"' this Janma lila — the very first biography of Dadi — has 
served as the basic source. When trying to find the kernel of his- 
torical truth from which later Dadi traditions grew, it is necessary 
to consider the tendency of hagiographical traditions to conform to 
certain archetypes for the behaviour of Sants, telling us how they 
should have acted. For example: even if it may not be true that 
Dadi was invited by the emperor Akbar to visit him in F atehpur 


11 A detailed list and short description of the sectarian commentaries after 


Jangopal’s account are given in Callewaert:1978, pp. 22ff. 
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Sikri, it was fitting that such an incident be described (and at 
length), since many saints were said to have been so invited. Thus, 
an examination of the sources must not only consider the date of 
composition, but also the sectarian assumptions. 

In my edition of this work!” I have accepted Orr’s suggestion that 
Jangop4l composed his work around 1620 AD (Dadi died in 1603). 
In the seven manuscripts I collated I found two different 
recensions. Recension One gives 425 verses (manuscripts of 1653, 
1658, 1666, 1711 AD), while recension Two has 626 verses (manu- 
scripts of 1654, 1700, 1739 AD). The enlarged recension Two has 
very interesting variants, illustrating the preoccupation of the early 
Dadipanth to smooth over some delicate issues in the life of 
Dadi. I give here a few examples of intentional changes or of ad- 
ditions of miraculous events in recension Two. a) If in recension 
One we read that at Dadi’s birth ‘there was great joy in the house 
of the dhuniya’, Two gives: ‘All were overjoyed’. 


b) A striking example of the efforts to associate Dadii’s birth with 
a Brahman couple — like so many saints baby Dadi came floating 
down a river — is the often-quoted line in the Sarvangi of Rajab, 
dhuniya grahe utpanno dadi mahamuni or ‘Dada was born in a 
river’ (or in the womb of Dhuni woman, since dhuniya has this 
double meaning). In two manuscripts of the Sarvangi we read the 
clear message dariya madhye..., where dariya can only mean ‘river’. 


c) In a controversy with a Qazi in Ajmer, Dadi is told how he 
should behave. In recension One we read: ‘A Muslim lives by the . 
Divine Word’, while in Two the issue of Dadit’s origin is neatly 
avoided: “Without the Divine Word, one cannot go to heaven’. A 
telling example is also the case of the burglary in Dadt’s house, 
described in One as follows: “When the thief found threads of cot- 
ton, his mother and wife said...’. The enlarged version Two gives: 
‘When the thief found books, the saints said...’. oa 

d) The chapters about the visit to Fatehpur Sikri have surprisingly 
few variant readings, except when the issue of Dadii’s profession is 
raised. One gives: ’... there are many cotton-carders in Sikri’ for ’... 
there are many beggars in Sikri’ in Two. Even the context of 
Dadi’s first vision has two readings. One: ‘Baba Baidha appeared 
to him’ for “Hari appeared to him in the form of an old man’. For 


12 Callewaert 1988:1. 
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the additions in Two and the numerous miracles, I refer to my 
edition. 

Jangopal was first a merchant (mahdjan) by profession (see 
Janma lila, 16.28) and one of Dadii’s close disciples. He is also 
mentioned in the Raghavdas Bhaktamdl and he has composed se- 
veral works: Pads, sakhis, Barah masa, Bharat carit, Dhruv carit, 
Prahlad carit, Jakhari, Kaya pran sanjoy, Moh vivek", 


2.3. The Sant gun sagar by Madhavdas is a very interesting docu- 
ment which so far has not been edited. Madhavd4s may have been 
one of Dadi’s disciples. The information about this work was 
given to me for the first time by Sri Sukh Dayal Dadi (Delhi, 
1973), when I was touring North India to copy manuscripts. He 
had in his possession a manuscript of 237 folios (2,000 padya) con- 
taining this work which he attributed to Dadi’s disciple 
Madhavdas™. According to Sukh Day&l the work was written in 
1604 AD, i.e. one year after Dadii’s death'®. In the Memorial 
Volume of the Dadi Mahavidydlay, Jaipur’, the date of composi- 
tion of this work is given as the ‘seventeenth-eighteenth century 
vikram’, i.e. c. 1650-1750 AD. P.H. Sarma refers to a manuscript 
in his possession, including the work Sant gun sagar siddhant 
‘composed in 1604 AD, written in 1910 and copied again in 
19341’, but expresses his doubts about the authenticity of this date: 


Dadi’s disciple Madhavdas has written a Dadi janma lila which 
he called Sant gun sagar siddhant. It has 24 tarang. It is said 
in the manuscript that the work was written in 1604, but if you 
study it well it appears to be written a little later. Yet, it is a 
useful work, although it is not as easy (saral sidha) as 
Jangopal’s Dadi janmalila parci. Vasudev Bhatt borrowed 
much from this work for his Dadi caritra candrika'®. 


His doubts about the date of composition of the Sant gun sdgar are 
confirmed by Svami Narayandas who writes that ‘now many 


13 For these works on film in Leuven, see [AVRI Bulletin, London, IX (Dec. 

1980), 24-48 and XV-XVI (1991-1992), 17-22. 

14 See Raghavdas Bhaktamal, pp. 735-736. 

1s See Sukh Dayal Dadi, Acaryavar Sri Svaémi Garibdasji maharaj ka adarsa 
Jivan-caritra, in: Sri dadit sevak, 5, part 4, Jaipur, 1947. 

16 Surjandas, ed., Dadiimahavidydlay rajat-jayanti granth, Jaipur, 1952, p. 78. 

17 -P.H. Sarma 1936, vol. 1:3. I did not find a reference to this work in the 
Vidyabhiisan granth sangrah siici (Bahura 1961). 

ig Ibid., p. 93; see also p. 129. Translation of the Hindi text is mine. 
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manuscripts of this work are found, but none of them is dated be- 
fore 1910 AD’ and he presumes that ‘the work was written at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, consequently not by a disciple 
of Dadi’. 

Orr refers to this work when he writes: ‘A second Janmalila on 
much the same lines is ascribed to another of Dadu’s disciples, 
Madhu Das. This too is probably a re-edited version of a genuinely 
early work. In its present form it can hardly be placed earlier than 
1800”. 


2.4. The Bhaktamal by Raghavdas (1660?), with commentary 
(tika) by Caturdas (1800) is a gigantic work dealing with about 730 
saints and devotees, of whom 445 are ‘historical’ bhaktas?!. The 
Bhaktamal of Nabhadas mentions about 600 saints. Orr” gives the 
following description of this Rosary of Saints: 


The Bhaktamal, completed in 1713, is one of a number of similar 
works modelled on the more famous Bhaktamal of Nabhaji, 
written about a century earlier. Ragho’s poem, like the original, 
is often concise to the point of obscurity, and assumes on the 
part of the reader some previous knowledge of the events re- 
lated. It is in fact, as its name suggests, an aid to memory, being 
primarily intended as a devotional manual. It has indeed an- 
other purpose -namely, to give Dadu his rightful place in the roll 
of saints. The main body of the work is non-sectarian, the bulk 
of its material being borrowed from Nabhaji; but interest na- 
turally centres in Dadu and his followers, and the subsequent 
history of the Pantha. The Rosary also resembles the original 
Bhaktamala in being provided with a Commentary of much later 
date (1800) which is of the nature of a supplement to, rather 


19 Narayandads 1975: 5-6. 2 

20 «=W.G. Orr, A sixteenth-century Indian mystic, London, 1947, p. 209. 

21 The work was edited by A. Nahtd 1965: 1-248, mainly based on two man- 
uscripts, dated 1804 and 1829 AD. The editor gives both the original version 
of Raghavdas (in bold type) and the commentary by Caturdas. In Appendix 

“I, pp. 249-274, he gives the verses of the Commentary which he found in a 
script of the Bhaktarmal text prepared for the press by Svami Mangaldas 
(Jaipur). Nahata did not find these verses in the manuscripts he consulted. 
Another edition was published by Svami Narayandas in: 1969 ‘because the 
first edition [of Nahata] appears to be very corrupt (asuddha)’. Narayandas 
used 9 manuscripts, dated between 1783 and 1879; he gives no critical ap- 
paratus but a very extensive commentary in Hindi. 

22. W.G. Orr, A sixteenth-century Indian mystic, London, 1947, pp. 213-214. 
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than a mere elucidation of the text. The Commentary is the 
work of Catur Das of Fatehpur, a fellow disciple of Lai Das, the 
sixth in succession from Sundar Das the Younger. It is now 
generally incorporated in modern versions of the Bhaktamal, but 
copies of the older without commentary may still be seen. 


The date of composition of the Raghavdas Bhaktamal is not clear. 
The sarnvat satrah sai satrahotara at the end of the work” was 
translated as sarnvat 1770 (or AD 1713) by P.H. Sarma. How- 
ever, both editors of the Bhaktamail translate satrahotara not as 77 
(as P. Caturvedi does) but as 17, which would make the work much 
earlier, i.e. sarnvat 1717 or AD 16602. This early date may be 
dubious; it is contradicted perhaps also by the following degree of 
discipleship given by Svami Narayandas in Sridadicaritamrt, p. 8: 
1. Dadi, 2. Bare Sundardas, 3. Prahladdas, 4. Haridas ji Hapa, 
5. Raghavdas”*, 

The date of this huge and important work is important. In 
chappai 347-348 in the Nahata edition (p. 176)?’ Raghavdas men- 
tions Gurii Nanak and his seven successors, including the child 
Guri Harkrishnan, who died in 1664 AD (VS 1722). This would 
make the date of composition 1713 AD more likely than 1660. 
However, the two last Sikh Guris, Tegh Bahadur and Guri 
Govind, who died in 1675 and 1708 respectively are not mentioned 
by Raghavdas! 

An astonishing variety of Sampradays are described in this 
Bhaktamdal: Sti sampraday, Visnu Svami sampraday, Nimbark 
sampraday, Madhva sampraday, Ramanandi sampraday, Caitanya 
sampraday, Pusti mdadrg, Rdadhavallabh sampraday, Rasik 
sampraday, Varkari sampraday, along with Nanak, Kabir, Dadi 
and the Nirafijani panth. Nirgun Sants, or Muslim saints, are not 
mentioned in the Nabhadas Bhaktamal. Raghavdas also mentions 
Sankaracarya, Tulsi, Prthviraj, Jaydev, Mira, Narsi, Malikdas etc. 


23 Narayandas edition, n. 779, p. 898; Nahata 1965:246. 

24 Sundar-granthavali I, Introd. p. 2. 

25 In his History of Rajasthani literature, (p. 126) Maheshwari seems to take 
the date 1660 AD for granted. 

26 For a detailed description of the data on Dadi in this Bhaktamal see 
Callewaert 1978:25-28. On pp. 28ff. I list the life-stories of Dadi and other 
saints, written in the eighteenth century and later. Special mention should 
be made of the Persian work Dabistan-i-Mazahib, translated by D. Shea and 
A. Troyer, 3 vols., Paris, 1843; reprint by Khalil and Co., Lahore, 1973. 

27 This corresponds to chappai 423-424 in the Narayandas edition, p. 639-641. 
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It is interesting to note that Raghavdas lists eae a 
Ramananda in the Ramanuja sampraday. In the list of . Site 
of the Visnu sampraday he classifies the Pusti marg, the h caters 
sampraday, and the Rasik sampraday. Even the Gujarati a . 
are mentioned in that context. The Caitanya sampraday ae 
within the Madhva sampraday. These ‘errors’ suggest that e 
time of Raghavdas these bhaktas, or their padas, were popu oe 
Rajasthan, but their exact sectarian affiliation was not exactly 
mane to P.H. Sarma”, who refers to caupdi 555 alas 
1965:246) in the Bhaktamail, Raghavdas was of the Pipa c ae , 
was first a Vaishnava who became a Dadipanthi. Nothing else 1 
known about Raghavdas. 


To conclude 


j n as a region, not necessarily in the Rajasthani lan- 
ee some fine ‘Lives of saints’ and ‘Garlands of booed : 
Most deal with ‘nirgun’ saints and many are created within . 
Dadipantha. The smallest of these Bhagatmals are mere eae 
ations of saints of different sampradays, composed primari y zt a) : 
der to give Dadi a proper place in the lineage of saints. The oe 
Bhagatmal of (the Dadtipanthi) Raghavdas goes further: pas 
one or several generations after Dadi, this work also gives 
Dadipanth a proper place among the sampradayas of the time. Fs 

The Dadi janma lila is a particularly interesting ee y; 
because we find in it a rather detailed biography of rere sine 
with the typical encomiastic elements of a hagiography, 7 e : 
‘standard’ miracles and a long meeting with Akbar. At the ee 
time it is interesting to note that — as a comparison of the ree 
manuscripts has revealed — soon after Dadii’s death an ‘en eit 
and revised’ edition of this janma lila started to be circulate |. In 
that revised edition delicate issues such as Dadi S (Muslim) origin, 
his marital status and so on are described in a subtly different uo 
It would appear that the generations following Dadi took een 
give Dadi a brahmanical origin. With this bias also _ . 
Dadipanthi hagiographies aimed at giving Dadi his proper pla 
in the tradition of great saints. 


28 «=p. cit., p. 88. 
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TO RIDE A TIGER OR A WALL? 
STRATEGIES OF PRESTIGE IN INDIAN SUFI LEGEND 


The largely American-inspired impulse towards the sociological in- 
vestigation of Indian religious and cultural traditions has made us 
all familiar with the Great Tradition and the Little Tradition. The 
terminology may reflect the moral bias of the theorists in favour of 
centralism and the big battalions, and its application has been 
largely confined to a main topic of interest to the theorists, the 
depth and intensity of the penetration of Brahmanical Hinduism in 
Indian society. Nevertheless this crude conceptual formulation 
embodies the idea of a polarization and conflict of interest between 
the idea of a universal community of belief and an enduring loyalty 
to local interests. 

This polarization of devotion between universal and local is also 
found in the Indian Muslim population as it evolved through the 
centuries. On the one hand was the proud concept of the spiritual 
power of Islam unbounded by frontiers, and on the other the emo- 
tional needs of distant groups of Muslims for a sanctification of 
their local earth and landscape by the identification of sources of 
spiritual power within them. 

Popular imagination saw the maintenance of the wellbeing of 
Islam and of Muslims as the result of the attention, the spiritual 
and intercessory power and the benevolent activities of Sufi 
Shaykhs, who were a world-wide hierarchy. However in the per- 
ception of the roles of these Shaykhs a division was inevitable cor- 
responding to the perceptions of the worldwide power of Islam and 
of the local power-places and vehicles of its grace. In this ideology 
some Shaykhs were ‘ceaseless’ travellers, bearers of a universal 
message with power derived from the founts of Islam, the Middle 
Eastern lands of Islam’s origin and growth. Other Shaykhs, who 
excited particular devotion and allegiance on account of their fa- 
miliar local connection, sat in their places in the Indian country- 
side, and were seen to exercise a spiritual governance over the 
locality and an intercessory role on behalf of the local inhabitants. 
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Indian Sufi hagiography is largely a product of local and individ- 
ual devotion towards stationary and settled Shaykhs who, possibly 
after a period of travel in which they received their spiritual au- 
thority, ‘sat in their places’ on their sajjadas or even gaddis in their 
Khangahs and Darga&hs or amid less ostentatious surroundings 
revered by their followers in their lifetimes and by successive gen- 
erations after their deaths. 


I. Challenges to authority 


In Indian Sufi hagiography challenges to the authority of the 
incumbent Shaykh fall into distinct categories which provoke dis- 
parate anecdotal patterns. 


1. Anecdotes of the establishment of Khangahs are often set in vir- 
gin territories for Islamic penetration where the holders of material 
and spiritual power are K@firs, non-Muslims. This is the only class 
of these anecdotes in which the winning Shaykh is a wandering 
challenger, not stationary and already incumbent. Opponents in- 
clude an idol and his priests, a king or a local wonder-worker and 
spiritual powerholder, sometimes singly, sometimes all combined. 
Triumphs are assured by idols speaking, falling or shattering; by 
armies of human or sentient beings stopped in their course by the 
Shaykh’s prohibition; and by the vanquishing of non-Muslim 
wonder-workers in displays of levitation and divination. 


2. Anecdotes of the hostility or disrespect of Muslim rulers or other 
people of worldly influence. These are countered by the simple op- 
eration of fate, which usually, in the anecdotes, leads to their un- 
expected, sudden and often painful or exemplary deaths. 


3. Anecdotes of the arrival of wild bands of Muslim religious 
vagrants, usually organized as Qalandars at the Khangah of the 
resident Shaykh. These are often treated with surprising gentleness, 
the alternative being a vision of the Shaykh’s jalai or wrathful as- 
pect; and they are accommodated or subdued by the Shaykh’s 
charisma without conspicuous miraculous activity. 


1 8, Digby, ‘Qalandars and related groups’. In: Y. Friedmann, ed., Islam in 
Asia I. South Asia. Jerusalem 1984, pp. 76-78, 87-91. 
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4. Anecdotes of the arrival of non-Muslim men of religion at the 
Khangah of the Shaykh. In the Indian environment these are usu- 
ally Jogis (Yogis), and they are often represented not so much as 
challenging of the Shaykh’s authority but rather as anxious for the 
legitimation of their own by the recognition of the Shaykh. They 
are often vanquished in a levitatory or less frequently in a 
divinatory contest. Offers of miraculous gifts on their part are 
countered by displays of their superfluity to the Shaykh’s need, e.g. 
the Shaykh shows that he possesses the power to transmute to gold 
though he does not normally use it?. 


5. Anecdotes of the arrival of another Shaykh from a different 
lineage but possessing formidable charisma, whose implied inten- 
tion is to humble or dispossess the incumbent. At the sober level 
of remembered historical encounters, the visits of such Shaykhs in- 
cluded ceremonious welcome and the exchange of gifts, partic- 
ipation in formal religious discussion and sometimes a symbolic 
indication that the traveller should move on from the recognized 
area of the Shaykh’s wilayat or spiritual territory*. If what in fact 
occurred was the settlement of a new, possibly more prestigious 
Sufi lineage in an area where an older line of Shaykhs was estab- 
lished, the subsequent hagiography will be likely to represent this 
as a welcoming of an expected arrival*. But in symbolic anecdotes, 
the function of which is not to explain any real historical accom- 
modation, but merely to exalt the status of the local Shaykh by 
comparison with hypothetical outside challengers, a miraculous 


2 For a demonstration of unused power of Sufis to produce gold, see the 
passage from Mandgib al-asfiyya’ quoted below, note 47. For contests with 
Yogis, see my preliminary study, “Encouriters with Jogis in Indian Sufi 
hagiography’, Seminar on Aspects of Religion in South Asia, London, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 17 January 1970, cyclostyle, pp. 
11-35. A more extended analysis is in preparation. 

3 §. Digby, “The Sufi Shaykh as a source of authority in medieval India’. In: 
Purusartha 9, Paris 1986, pp. 63-64. 

4- §. Digby, “Hawk and dove in Sufi combat’. In: Pembroke Papers I, 
Festschrift for P. W. Avery, ed. C. Melville, Cambridge 1990, p. 14; 
Muhammad Sultan, Armughan-i sultani, Agra 1902, p. 51; S. Digby, “The 
Nagqshbandis in the Deccan in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century’. In: Nagshbandis: cheminements et situation actuelle d'un ordre 
mystique musulman, ed. M. Gaborieau et al., Istanbul/Paris 1990, p. 179; 
Baba Shah Mahmiid, Malfuzat-i Nagshbandipya, Hyderabad (Deccan) AH 
1358/1939, pp. 23-24. 
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contest is called for, comparable to the contests with visiting Jogis 
(Class 4 above). However a levitatory display, or its countering 
(beating down the Jogi with the Shaykh’s slipper or staff, etc.) 
would be quite out of place here. The symbolism of the anecdote 
requires the power of the Shaykh to be linked with his sedentary, 
immovable position. It is therefore inappropriate for either the 
Shaykh or his slipper to fly up in the air. By contrast his challenger 
must come from the far horizon; he should be swift in his move- 
ments and awesome in appearance. 

The anecdote of the Rider on the Tiger (Lion) and the Rider on 
the Wall serves this hagiographical purpose, and one might say that 
it is repeated by almost any narrator who feels that it will exalt the 
reputation of a local Shaykh to whom he feels allegiance. Some- 
times the narrator strives for a stronger semblance of historicity by 
giving the Shaykh opponent the name of a famous contemporary 
travelling Shaykh who visited or might with some plausibility have 
visited the area of his subject’s activities. The anecdote is found in 
Sufi hagiography far afield from the Indian subcontinent, from 
which it may have spread, in areas of strong ethnic Muslim cult 
loyalties, in Anatolia and among the Kurds®. We may however 
_ assume that it is invariably told by devotees of the local Shaykh 
and his cult, and not by those of the wandering Shaykh, if a name 
be given to him in the anecdote’. 

The conflict is between a peripatetic challenger and a sedentary 
holy man who, alive or dead, is likely to remain the centre of a local 
cult. One is the irresistible force and the other the immovable ob- 
ject. The challenger arrives, usually in a way which displays his 
paranormal powers, riding on a lion or a tiger. The local incumbent 
remains firmly seated. In the common elaborated form the 
incumbent rides out, still seated upon the wall, to confront the in- 
truder. The dichotomy of sources of power which has led to the 


5s M. van Bruinessen, ‘Haji Bektash, Sultan Sahak, Shah Mina Sahib and 
avatars of the running wall’. In: Turcica: revue d‘études Turques 21-23, 
1991, Mélange offert 4 Iréne Mélikoff, Paris, pp. 55-69. Dr. van Bruinessen 
kindly furnished me with the final pre-publication typescript, of which use 
has been made in this paper. 

6 Among the anecdotes that we survey below, the Rider on the Tiger is a 
nameless Darwesh in the anecdote of Khwaja Gurg, and he is also unnamed 
(though probably identified in other sources or oral tradition) in the anec- 
dote of the great-grandson of Gestidaraz. In the Garhwali folk-tale version 
the names are probably fantastic. In the final Hinduized anecdote from Bihar 
neither contestant is given a name. 
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construction of these anecdotes ensures a conclusion | in which, 
while suitable acknowledgement may be paid to the charisma of the 
peripatetic challenger, the incumbent is left undisturbed in the ex- 
ercise of his territorially limited authority. 

The Two Riders seem first to come together in Sufi anecdotal 
tradition. The earliest literary record of it yet noted is in a 
hagiographical work of the Delhi Sultanate quoted below, that was 
composed in AH 771/AD 1370’. A late fifteenth-century Turkish 
source testifies that the anecdote was already current among the 
Bektashi in Anatolia in this form®. However stories of the Rider 
on the Tiger and of the Rider on the Wall seem to have been inde- 
pendently current, in India and in Islamic lands, before their 
felicitous encounter in the anecdote of confrontation. 

Stories of the Rider on the Tiger, with snake-whip, occur in the 
biographies of Siddhas of the Vajrayana Buddhist tradition, par- 
ticularly regarding the Siddha Dombi-pa. All of these anecdotes are 
preserved in Tibetan hagiographical tradition. One source, 
Abhayadatta’s Description of the eighty-four Siddhas is a trans- 
lation of a Sanskrit original which eaten thought to date from 

th century but may be somewhat later. 
Te eae on the Movin Wall is associated with the Siddhas in 
the Sikh Janam-sakhi tradition and therefore must have been cur- 
rent among Nath Yogis in the period of the composition of the 
Janam-sdkhis around. the end of the sixteenth century. This does 
not preclude a quite recent borrowing from Sufi sources, partic- 
ularly as it has not yet been noted in this simple form in the 

Tibetan Buddhist tradition. However one anecdote in a Tibetan 
source, examined below, of a rider on a stone lion, seems to repre- 
sent an evolved variant combining the two riders. 

In Muslim sources, the Rider on the Lion/Tiger and the Rider on 
the Wall are found independently of one another before we have 
record of the encounter of the Two Riders. Similar Greek Christian 
legends may be imports from the East. At a later date there are 
recurrent legends at minor Indian Sufi sites of a Rider on a Tiger 
who has arrived and settled without local opposition. 


rea TAR ; ‘ F sncjal Sufi of 
For this date, not previously established, see S. Digby, “A provinci 
: the Delhi Sultanate’. In: fran XXXII, London 1994, in the press. ; 
s Van Bruinessen cites the Vilayet-name, a late fifteenth-century Turkish 
hagiography of Haji Bektash. 
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Il. The antecedents of the Sufi anecdote of the Two Riders 
The rider on the tiger: the Siddha/Vajrayana tradition 


Iconology demands that the sacred figure depicted should be iden- 
tified by his attributes. On Tibetan thang-kas the Siddha 
Dombi-pa, in theory one out of eighty-four of such Perfected Ad- 
epts, ‘is usually portrayed holding a snake and riding on the back 
of a tiger’. 

In the legend of Dombi-pa as told by Abhayadatta, the Siddha 
was a King in Magadha who abandoned his throne after taking as 
his consort a low-caste girl. Later his subjects invited him back; and 
‘the King and his consort came riding out of the forest on a young 
tigress, using a poisonous snake as a whip’), 

Taranatha gives a slightly variant account: 


‘The Acarya arrived together with his consort, riding on a tiger and a milking 
yak respectively and holding venomous snakes in their hands.’!!. Dombi-pa 
made a second appearance to frighten a king of Radha (South Bengal) who 
Was harming the Buddha’s doctrine...’. Dombi-pa ‘wore snakes whose touch 
was poisonous, as ornaments; he wore snakes whose look was poisonous, as 
a whip; and the seven snakes whose breath is venomous, he wore on his head ‘ 
We are told that the King was terrified out of his wits!2. , 


The Priority in time of the first of these tales of the Siddhas over 
the assumption of similar attributes in narratives of Muslim Pirs is 


9 Abhayadatta, tr. J.B. Robinson, Buddha's lions: the lives of the eighty-four 


labelled ‘Nagarjuna’ in a set of postcards of the Siddhas in Tibetan style 
acquired by the Present writer in Kathmandu in 1990. No literary justifica- 
tion for this label has yet been found in the corpus of legends regarding 
Nagarjuna. 

10 Robinson, op. cit., p. 35; Dowman 1985, p. 54; Dowman 1988, p. 42. 

11 Jo Nang Taranatha, tr. D. Templeman, The seven instruction lineages, 
Dharmsala 1990, p. 20. Taranatha gives an account differing from 
Abhayadatta’s of the origins of Dombi-pa: ‘It is well-known in Tibet that 
[he] was a leather-worker [and] it is also said by my Guru that he was a king 
of the eastern land of Tripura’; ibid., p. 19. 

12 Templeman, op. cit., p. 20. 
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clearly a matter of interest. The Sanskrit original of Abhayadatta’s 
Caturasitisiddhapravrtti is assumed to have been written before the 
Muslim conquest of the Gangetic plain and Bengal in the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century. The Tibetan version is included 
in the bs-Tan-’gyur which ought to set a terminus ante quem of the 
middle of the fourteenth century". 

One Tibetan version of the story of Dombi-pa riding the Tiger 
appears to associate the incident with a Muslim environment. This 
is a life of Guru Padmasambhava, allegedly by a disciple but ‘dis- 
covered’ (i.e. composed) in the later fourteenth century": 


Five years later the Brahmin (who instructed Padmasambhava in the 
Khasarpani temple) died. A great pandit named Dhombhi Heruka immediately 
appeared to claim the body. Many wolves came to attack the pandit, but, 
exercising yogic powers, he drove them away by looking at them; and, placing 
the body on his lap, mounted a tiger. He used serpents for the bridle, girth and 
crupper of the tiger, wore on his body ornaments of human bone, and, carrying 
a three-pronged staff, went to the Muslim city of Dedan (Bde-ldan). Then he 
rode round announcing that he would make a gift of the body to anyone who 
could come and take it. A passer-by remarked, ‘look at this yogi who is talking 
nonsense. He would not be riding the tiger had he not given it honey, nor 
making use of the serpents had he not given them musk.’ 


13 Robinson, op. cit., pp. 2, 392; cf. Snellgrove and Richardson, A cultural 
history of Tibet, Boston 1986, p. 170; P. Kvaerne, An anthology of Tantric 
Buddhist songs, reprint Bangkok 1986, intro. pp. 2-3. In view of the relative 
poverty of the hagiographical tradition which Abhayadatta’s work embodies - 
about figures whose namesakes were certainly active in the eleventh century 
(when contrasted with the richness and generally more authentic quality of 
information found in the works of Taranatha) the present writer would 
favour as late a date of composition as is consonant with inclusion in the 
printings of the translation in editions of the bs-Tan-’gyur. 

14 W.Y. Evans-Wentz, tr., The Tibetan book of the great liberation, London, 
1965, pp. 161-162. Sangye-lingpa, the ‘discoverer’ of the biography flour- 
ished from 1340 to 1396 AD; information communicated by Michael Aris. 
According to the colophon, the block print of the biography from which 
Evans-Wentz’s translation was made dates from the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, the reign of the Zhabs-Drung or first Dharmaraja of Bhutan; see M. 
Aris, Bhutan: the early history of a Himalayan Kingdom, Warminster 1979, 
pp. 203ff. The Muslim context of Bde-ldan (’City of Bliss’), as found in 
Evans-Wentz’s summarized translation, requires further elucidation; M. Aris 
in a personal communication. For a form of Padmasambhava riding a 
Tigress (but without snake-whip), see Aris, Bhutan, p. 142 and illustration 
on p. 145. 
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The defender rides 4 stone lion 


a roan of Nalanda, to whom an early seventh- 
tury it IS given, is said to have ridden out o i 
against invading Turuskas (sc. Turks, Muslims): Panes 


and the contrasting mounts of attacker and d 
conflation may have been prompted by the uaa ae : 
guarding the entrances of Buddhist religious buildings!* is 
The great Buddhist establishment at Nalanda was sacked and 
eRe, paaiNedees - eae military adventurers who estab- 
or Bengal at the beginning of i , 
oe They may be identified with the eee eae eee 
he anecdote would therefore be of a later date than this. 


The moving wall alone: the Siddhas in Sikh tradition 


15 Sumpa Pag-sum-jon-zang, ’ i i 
2 : jon-zang, “S.C. Das’s Ed. (no further biblio hi - 
Fie ae 1962) soon Dutt, Buddhist monks ahd oe 
i , ‘ fe. » Pp. 346. Dutt not - 
logical discrepancy: ’The rien [sic] were in their fous Seay 


17 W.H. McLeod, Gurii Nanak and the Sikh relies 
: ; religion, Oxford 196 ~ 
7 Te text of the Siddh Gost, see editions of Adj pet ka ee As 
ed. Manmohan Sahgal, Lucknow 1988, III, pp. 558-581. ai 
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In the Janam-sakhi biographical tradition, which began to take 
shape before the end of the sixteenth century, ‘inevitably the... 
Siddh Gost... was set in the context of a discourse with Siddhas (or 
Naths)’: 

Following a recital of Nanak’s lengthy composition the Siddhas demonstrate 


their power by making deerskins fly, stones move, and walls walk. Nanak re- 
plies by reciting... a brief work which proclaims the futility of both magic and 


extreme asceticism!®. 
In the Puratan Janam-sakhi the confrontation and magical dis- 


play took place in Gorakh-hatari (Gor-khatri in Peshawar). In the 
B40 Janam-sakhi the magical display takes place after a different 
recitation by Nanak at Achal (Batala): 
The Siddhs (Bhagarath and his fellow yogis) begin by performing a series of 
miracles, including the magical propulsion of a wall and flight on a deerskin. 
In response Nanak challenges them to a game of hide-and-seek!’. 

The descriptions are imprecise, but it is possible that the narrators 
intended to show that the Siddhas rode on the wall, as on the 
deerskins, the normal vehicle for the aerial flight of Jogis. This is 
supported by another (later?) Janam-sakhi quoted by Trumpp. In 
this case the opponents are female sorcerers performing similar 
acts: 


One came mounted on a tree, another on the moon, another on a wall, an- 
other brought with her a tiger, another beating a drum”. 


J.C. Oman, ‘Professor of Natural Science’ in Lahore and an early 
commentator on popular Indian religious practices, in his charac- 
teristic style reproduces, from an unspecified Janam-sakhi current 
at the beginning of this century, an account of a contest between 
Gurii Nanak and the Siddhas: 


One boastful Siddha would ride on flames of fire; and another on a bit of stone 
wall as if it was a horse”!. 


The Janam-sakhi tradition shows many signs of Sufi hagiographical 
influence. While the deerskin (mrgach@l) is the preferred aerial 

_mount of tales of the Jogis, the Moving Wall may derive either 
from Sufi or as yet unnoted non-Muslim Indian antecedents. 


18 W.H. McLeod, Early Sikh tradition: a study of the Janam-sakhis, Oxford 


1980, p. 149. 
19 McLeod, op.cit., p. 152. 
20 +E. Trumpp, The Adi Granth, London 1877, intro., p. xix. 
2. J. C. Oman, The mystics, saints and ascetics of India, London, 1905, pp. 32, 


33 note 1. 
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Il. The Rider on the Lion and Rider on the Wall 
in Muslim and Western sources 


1. The Rider on the Lion 
Hazrat ‘Ali as Lion 


‘Hazrat ‘Ali’, ie. “Ali b. Abi Talib, son-in-law of the Prophet, is 
often represented by the symbol of a lion, e.g. in small Shi’i shrines 
in the Deccan. In pictures illustrating romantic accounts of his 
wars, he is normally depicted with his face veiled riding a horse or 
a camel. The topic of his possible connection with the Rider on the 
Lion remains to be investigated. 


Khizr as Lion-Rider: a late fourteenth-century Sufi testimony 


A late fourteenth-century Indian Sufi source tells of the ever-living 
prophet Khizr arriving mounted upon a lion. Sayyid Jalal al-Din 
Bukhari ‘Makhdtim-i Jahaniyan’ is recorded as relating: 


He had been told by a Darwesh whom he had met in Damascus to go and sit 
with him in a certain place. Seated there, he saw a man approaching, mounted 
upon a lion (sher) and wearing green garments [which are a sign of Khizr]. The 
rider dismounted beside the Darwesh and they began to recite the Quran to- 
gether. After the reading was completed the man again mounted the lion’s back 
and rode away. When Jalal al-Din inquired from the Darwesh he was told that 
this was Khwaja Khizr** 


A Christian Lion-rider 


The saint who rides a lion can be found in Christian legends of the 
eastern Mediterranean: 


St Mamas of Morphou (in Cyprus) was beloved because he refused to pay 
taxes, and when ordered to the royal palace in Nicosia to explain why, rode 
there on a lion with a lamb in his arms”’. - 


22 aa Barani, Siraj al-Hidaya, ed. Q. Sajjad Husayn, Delhi 1983, pp. 

23 J. Morris, The Venetian seaborne empire, London 1988, p. 101. For a Greek 
Christian relation of the anecdote of the Two Riders, with one St 
Charambolos riding the wall and the Prophet Muhammad the lion, see 
Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, London 1918, I, p. 289n: cited by van 
Bruinessen, note 20. 
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The Sufi as Lion-Rider 


In a twelfth-century Khurdsani source, the Asrdar al-tawhid, we al- 
ready find Bayazid Bistami described, by Shaykh Abii Sa’id b. Abi 
‘\-Khayr, as riding a lion with a snake whip”. 


Solitary Tiger-riders in the Indian Muslim environment 


Among the known Muslim graves in Shaykhon ka qabristan at 
Chanderi is one of a Shaykh ‘Abda’, a descendant of Sulayman of 
Mandu, described as sher-sawar mare ba-dast®. In Muhammad 
A‘zam’s tadhkira of the Shaykhs buried in the vicinity of Thatta, 
two holy men are noted as having arrived on a lion or tiger. Sayyid 
Ya‘qiib came from Mashhad in AH 901/1495-1496**: 


They say that that Lion of the Thicket of Reality came riding a lion. 


In the early sixteenth century, in the reign of Jim Feroz b. Jam 
Nizam al-Din, Pir Salah al-Din came from India (Hind) to Sind, 
also riding a lion or tiger (sher-sawGr)’’. 


Jam Fer6z paid no attention to him, remarking that: ‘Men also teach bears and 
monkeys, and make elephants and wild asses obedient to themselves. It is not 
improbable if someone subjugates a lion and makes it obey him.’ 

That Holy Man was affected when he heard these words, and said: 

‘It will not be long before the house of his prosperity will be ruined and the 
hall of his rule will fall down!’ 


This pronouncement. was followed by the invasion of Sind by 
Mirza Shah Beg Arghiin and the downfall of Jam Fer6éz and his 
native dynasty. 


The image of the Lion-Rider in Indo-Persian poetry 


The distance between hagiographical anecdote and poetic fancy is 
at times diminished, and so we may note an example of the Lion- 


24 Muhammad b. Munawwar, Asrar al-tawhid, ed. Dhabih Allah Safa, Tehran 
Shamsi 1332, p. 266. 

25 Communication of Professor Muzaffar Alam. 

2 ©=M. A‘zam Tattawi, Tuhfat al-tahirin, ed. B.A. Rabbani, Hyderabad (Sind) 
1956, p. 27. 

2 ~M. A‘zam Tattawi, Tuhfat al-tahirin, p. 114. For Sufi prophecies of the 
downfall of hostile rulers, see S. Digby, “The Sufi Shaykh and the Sultan: a 
conflict of claims to authority in medieval India’, In: Iran XXXVIII 1990, 
pp. 71-78. 
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Rider in an imaginative mathnavi filled with the i i 

travel. The description occurs in one of the Fae a poet: 
(mathnavis) that ‘Fani’, a seventeenth-century Persian poet of 
Kashmir like other more famous Persian poets, wrote in imitation 
of the similar five (Khamsa) of Nizami of Ganja. Fani composed 
his Haft Akhtar (’Seven Stars’) on the pattern of Nizadmi’s Haft 
noe (‘Seven countenances’), in the Hijri year 1068/1657-1658 

The connecting thread of the fairly sill lot of Fani’ 
Akhtar is the description of the ae of Hilal ; a 
young courtier and emissary of an unnamed Shah of Iran. Hilal is 
sent to China bearing a portrait of his extraordinarily beautiful 
monarch to display to a Chinese princess on whom he has set his 
heart. The embassy proceeds on its travels all mounted on lions 
which also serve as beasts of burden. While the riders carouse 
ae red ss an the local rulers through whose territories the 
passes, the lions are hospit i 
bloody flesh, lovingly described?" sid eee nae ne 


2. The moving wall alone 
An early Khurasani Sufi version 


The anecdote occurs in its simple form, without the Lion-Ri 1 

a conversation of Shaykh Nizdm al-Din of Delhi Cen ls 
year 707/ 1308. Though this great Chishti Shaykh was born in 
Northern India and was talking in Delhi, much of the legendary 
lore of the Sufis which fills his conversations is of anecdotes of fa- 
mous Shaykhs of Khurasan (modern eastern Iran and Afghanistan) 
who lived one or two centuries earlier. This reflects the historical 
antecedents of the Sultanate, established from Ghir and Ghazni”. 


28 ©Mathnawipyat-i Fani Kashmiri, ed. SAH Abidi, Sri hmir 

Vig omeapelae p. 10; pp. 414-415. dvr aise a 

29 Amir Hasan ‘Ala’ Sijzi, Fawd’id al-fu’ad, Bk. I, 7th Majlis: a 
a ; , Bk. I, ijlis, 19 Shawwél, ed. 
ear erie Lahore 1966, p. 13; tr. Bruce Lawrence, Morals Sor the pas 
: Ww York, The Paulist Press, 1992, p. 89. For the early currency of legends 
oO Lugqman’s levitatory activities, see Muhammad b. Munawwar, Asrar 
al tai, oa. Dhabih Allah Saf, Tehran Shamsi 1332/1954, p. 28: cf: re- 

| On Lugman-i paranda, “Luqman the flyer’ i i , Ki 

al-majalis, ed. K.A. Nizami, ‘Aligarh 1958, pe 160" eee eee eaE 
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It is said of Shaykh Luqm4n of Sarakhs that he failed to perform the Friday 
prayer and other external observances of the Shar’. A “imma (pious leaders) 
came out from the city to censure him. He was told that the A ‘imma of the 
city were coming to dispute with him. Shaykh Lugqman asked: 


‘Do they come riding or on foot?’ 
He was told that they were coming riding. At that time the Shaykh was seated 
on a wall. He said: “By the command of God, may he be honoured and glo- 


rified, start moving!’ The wall immediately started to move. 


In the cumulative tradition of Sufi hagiography the anecdote in this 
form may represent the stage before the lion/tiger has been intro- 
duced into the story. The anecdotal tradition was probably brought 
to Delhi from Khurdsan in the early thirteenth century, and 
Shaykh Luqm4n himself is a figure of the tenth Christian century 
(fourth century of the hijra), the period of more narrowly localized 
centres of barakat in Khurasan before the ‘institutionalization’ and 
wide geographical range of the post-twelfth-century Sufi orders. 
The group of ‘Imams (A ‘imma) must refer to members of the large 
groups of pious high-status inhabitants of the Khurasani urban 
settlements (e.g. Nayshapir). Luqman Sarakhsi appears in a 
number of anecdotes of the Asrar al-tawhid as an inspired madman 
who leads the youthful Abi Sa‘id to take the Sufi Path. The anec- 
dote of the moving wall is not to be found in the Asrar al-tawhid, 
but is in character with Luqm4n’s levitatory activities®. 


IV. Indian Sufi anecdotes of the Two Riders 


The Shaykhs to whose name the story is attached 


Among the pairs of contestants about whom the anecdote of the 
Rider on the Tiger and the Rider on the Wall is told are Shaykh 
Ahmad-i Jam as challenger against Khwaja Mawdid of Chisht, in 
Khurasan/western Afghanistan in the eleventh century; Khwaja 
Gurg and an unnamed Darvesh in the North Indian town of Karra 
in the late thirteenth century; Shah Bi ‘Ali Qalandar of Panipat 
and Shahbaz Qalandar of Sehvan in the late thirteenth century; the 
fourteenth-century: Chishti Shaykh Qutb al-Din Munawwar of 
Hansi in the Punjab and Sayyid Taj al-Din Sher-sawar, who is 
buried at Narnaul; and another later fourteenth-century Chishti 


30 Asrar al-tawhid, ed. Safa, p. 266. 
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Shaykh, Shih Mina of Lucknow and Badi al-Din Madar of 
Makanpur. 

A more ornate version of the anecdote is found at the Khdanqah 
of Sayyid Muhammad Gesiidaraz at Gulbarga with the device of 
‘distancing’ the Shaykh from the performance of the miracle. A 
fierce but unnamed Shersawdr (rider on a lion or tiger), with 
Scorpion reins and snake whip, comes to the Dargéh where he is 
confronted and repelled by the seven-year-old great-grandson of 
Gestidaraz. Apart from the case of Khwaja Gurg, a Majdhib with 
Suhrawardi connections, in all these Indian narratives the Shaykh 
on the Wall is Chishti. Probably this merely reflects the better sur- 
vival of Chishti hagiographical sources. In examples noted in the 
Middle East the winning local Shaykh belongs to such diverse sects 
as the Bektashi and the Ahl-i Haqq. 

In the concluding section of the paper three further repetitions of 
the anecdote are examined, in which the Sufi form of the anecdote 
appears to have passed back into non-Muslim Indian traditions. 

Our examination of the morphology of the anecdote can best 
proceed from simpler to more elaborate examples, rather than in a 
chronological sequence, of either the alleged date or period of the 
confrontation or the probable date of the literary record, the latter 
of course being dependant on the hazards of survival and discovery 
by the researcher. However the first narrative to be considered be- 
low (that of Khwaja Gurg), which is the simplest in its morphology, 
also happens to be the earliest source yet noted for the anecdote of 
the Two Riders. 


A provincial encounter in the Delhi Sultanate 


The simple Sufi form of the anecdote is exemplified in a tadhkira 
exalting a Majdhiib (divinely crazed madman) in a provincial town 
of the Delhi Sultanate in the later thirteenth century”: 


It is related that one day Khwaja Gurg was seated, when a man came and said: 
‘A Darvesh is coming riding a lion (tiger), with a live snake in his hand" 

The Khwaja said: 

“Where is he?’ 

The man said that he was close. The KhwGja then mounted a ruined wall and 
said: 


31 Muhammad Ismail Lahawsi, Asrar al-majdhiibin, Anecdote 183, Digby Ms 
10, f. 74 r.-v. For the character of a majdhitb and Khwaja Gurg’s range of 
activities, see S. Digby in Jran XXXII, 1994, forthcoming. 
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‘By the Lady’s head**! Move!’ 
By God’s will the wall moved. On the other side the Darvesh rode up on a lion. 
On this side the Khwaja mounted the wall. When the two came close together, 
the Darvesh dismounted and fell like a slave at the Khwdja’s feet, saying: 
‘What is your order for me?’ 

The Khwaja said: 

‘Your place is not here!’ And [the Darvesh] laid hold of the lion and took the 


road. 


The fourteenth-century tadhkira from which this anecdote is taken 
consistently lays stress on the role of this outwardly disreputable 
and ragged Shaykh as protector of a provincial Muslim settlement 
on the banks of the Ganges. Khwaja Gurg sees the lion-riding 
challenger off from his wila@yat in the same way that he drives off 
a wandering band of murderous Qalandars and turns troublesome 
Paris out of the bounds of the town*. 


A visual representation of the encounter 


A modern Indian Muslim coloured print provides a detailed repre- 
sentation of the encounter between the Rider on the Tiger and the 
Rider on the Wall. The print lacks the name of artist, distributor, 
and place of publication. Though the impression of the print was 
purchased in Sind in Pakistan by a Dutch scholar about a decade 
ago, the blocks for it probably date from around 1950 and the 
probable place of publication was Bombay”. -$ 
It is an accomplished example of its style of popular art, and it is 
valuable for the visual allusions which it makes to the issues that 
are involved in the popular perceptions of such encounters. There 
can be no doubt that the print was made for devotees of the shrine 
and cult of Shah Mina in Lucknow and not for the adherents of the 


32 Ay bibi ka sir; this exclamation often appears in the conversation of 
Khwaja Gurg as reproduced in the Asrar al-majdhiibin. No explanation is 
forthcoming. 

33. See Digby i Iran XXXII; Asrar al-majdhiibin, Anecdotes 9 and 205, ff. 6, 
86-87. : . . . . a @ 

34° This conjecture is based on a comparison with Indian Muslim religious 
prints in my own archive. The print of the Two Riders is in the collection 
of Dr van Bruinessen and has been published by him in Joc. cit. I am most 
grateful for the photograph of the print that he gave me. 
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rival Shaykh, Badi° al-Din Madar, whose tomb at Makanpur is 
centre of a cult of usually low-class adherents”. 

In the upper centre, beneath the Profession of F aith, is an inset 
of the ‘Place of Rest (Gramgah, tomb) of Hazrat Makhdiim Shah 
Mina Sahib’ of Lucknow, a very large cenotaph covered by the 
customary cloth, in an open pillared and domed pavilion. Beyond 
the pavilion are the large central arch/aywan and three onion 
domes of a mosque. Above, the tomb is flanked to the right (the 
side of greater ‘honour’) by a vision of the Ka°ba at Mecca and to 
the left by a similar inset of the Tomb of the Prophet at Medina. 

The foreground is filled by the representation of the two Shaykhs 
and their attributes. The figures are dressed in contrasting styles, 
but they are both wearing luxurious clothes of the height of tradi- 
tional elegance. Though Fagir may mean ‘poor’, the Fagirs are 
spiritual monarchs. In the imagination of the Indian poor the pov- 
erty of Fagirs was not equated with their own often desperate 
indigence. The Sufi Dargah was, as its name implies, a Royal 
Court, glittering in the imagination if not always in the reality. 
Hence a conflict of intentions existed in the mind of the artist of 
this print, in which symbols of the humble way of life of ’Fagirs’, 
the wall, the waterpot, the unwalled tomb open to the air and the 
thatched hut are invested with the solidity, ornateness or elegance 
that, from another point of view, was only to be expected in such 
a spiritually resplendent place. 

From the left ‘Hazrat Shah Madar’ has entered upon his mount. 
The sher (Persian, ‘Lion’) of the label is, as usually in the popular 
Indian imagination, a male tiger. In Shah Madar’s right hand is a 
snake to be used as whip (Hindi, Xora in the label). He is dressed 
in ‘exotic’ traditional Muslim costume considered to be of non- 
Indian origin, a long cloak (qaba, ‘aba), a domed felt cap (kullah) 
and salimshahi slippers with curled-up toe. 

To the right, the more ‘honourable’ position, Shah Mind sits on 

‘his wall. From two patches where the plaster has peeled off the 
brickwork we are to understand that this is an old ruined wall, a 
detail that is mentioned in many versions of the anecdote (cf. 
diwGr-i kuhna in the anecdote of Khwaja Gurg reproduced above). 
_ But the wall is strangely reminiscent of an elegant late Mughal or 


35 J.A. Subhan, Sufism: its saints and shrines, Lucknow 1960, pp. 316-317; 
M. Titus, Islam in India and Pakistan, Calcutta 1959, pp. 134, 143; 
(Miibad Shah), Dabistan-i madhahib, ed. R. Rezazade, I, pp. 190-191. 
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Nawabi period marble or chiinam (hard white lime-plaster) bench, 
a style of outdoor furnishing appropriate to noblemen’s Havelis and 
substantial Sufi Dargahs. Even the patches that show the 
brickwork recall the cusped arches of the bracket legs of such a 
bench. Beside the Shaykh on the platform are his bariyd, rush-mat, 
and his ablution pot (badhna, the Indian Muslim spouted Jota)*; 
but the artist has given the badhnda horizontal registers of deco- 
ration, and a fashionable handle and outline deriving from the 
Sino-European teapot rather than from any variety of @ftdba or 
ewer. 

Shah Mina’s clothes are of local Muslim cut, a kuradt and 
payjama of fine white muslin, the former embroidered in the 
chikandoz manner for which Lucknow is famous. 

The physiognomies of the two Shaykhs are also deliberately con- 
trasted. The aquiline feature of Shah Mina and his oiled and care- 
fully tended black locks and beard are those of a sharif North 
Indian Muslim. Shah Mad§4r’s darker complexion, more rounded 
face, long white locks and glittering eyes appropriately suggest an- 
other familiar, but perhaps wilder, less mild and domesticated type 
of Indo-Muslim piety. 

The middle landscape, by the symbols that are laid out in it, al- 
ludes to the contrasting sources of prestige of the two Shaykhs. In 
the distance across the water is the Holy Land of Arabia. Towards 
the left (the direction from which Shah Madar is riding) is a lofty 
mosque with white walls and domes set amid date-palms. From 
this stretch out the sands of the desert with barren hills on the far 
horizon. Across the picture the placid surface of a band of water 
runs. This represents not what it more closely resembles in ap- 
pearance, one of the great rivers of the North Indian plains, the 
Ganges or the Gomati, but the sea that Shah Madar has had to 
cross on his way to Hind. Nineteenth-century North Indian gissas 
or ‘folk-romances’ have a similar notion of the ‘Seven Seas’, across 
which the hero’s bowshot could strike a target on the other side?’. 

By contrast with the Arabian sands, Shah Mina’s wall stands in 
the green, watered, luxuriant Indian landscape. Behind him is the 
thatched hut in which he appropriately resides. Once again the 


36 For the nomenclature of Indian Muslim metal vessels, see G.A. Grierson, 
Bihar peasant life, 1885, reprint Delhi 1975, p. 133, para. 711. 

37 Cf. Madhumdlati ko katha, Chapter Three: ‘Then the brothers began to 
discuss how they could cross these seven seas... The youngest brother 
Madhukar... loosed an arrow at a tree on the far side...’ 
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ambivalence of the artist’s intentions is visible. A thatched hut of 
the North Indian countryside it may be, but it j 
and substantial one. . . ia aa 
Between the two Shaykhs is a brief explanatory text i . 
scribing the incident, of which I have not found a feet 
accounts of Shah Mina in tadhkiras*. It states that Shah Mina 
ordered the wall to go forward for Shah Madar’s ‘reception’ 
(peshwa’i). But this is a double-edged term. It is used for the re- 
ception of a guest, but it can also mean ‘leadership, ...guidance 
... Supremacy’ (Platts, Dictionary, s.v.). There is no doubt who has 
the upper hand in the confrontation. 


An ornate confrontation in Khuradsan 


The strategies of prestige in the pictorial representation that we 
have just considered are equally well represented in a long and or- 
nate anecdote of confrontation in a seventeenth-century tadhkira 
regarding the Shaykhs of the Chishti lineage who are, both histor- 
ically and in popular consciousness, so closely associated with the 
Muslim presence in India. The anecdote concerns one of the pred- 
' ecessors of the lineage in India who flourished in the eleventh cen- 
tury, Khwaja Mawdid Chishti. Chisht, from which the lineage 
takes its name, lies in modern Afghanistan north of Herat. Shaykh 
Ahmad of Jam (Torbat-e Jam towards Mashhad) was a powerful 
Shaykh who was Khwaja Mawdiid’s contemporary. There are 
other traditions of a conflict and accommodation between these 
two figures in the same geographical setting, which indicate that 
this was indeed a historical confrontation”. 


38 “Abd al-Haqq Dihlavi in his brief notice of Shah Mina mentj i i 
of staying awake all night seated on a wall; “Abd al-Haqq ap ed 
al-akhyar (Storey No. 1298 (1)), Delhi, Mujtabai Press, 1309/1892 p. 153; 
Ghulam Sarwar, Khazinat al-asfiyyd (Storey No. 1391 (4) Lucknow 
1332/1914, I, p. 398. The association with a wall in the Dargah would have 
prompted the telling of the anecdote of the Two Riders about him 

39 llah-diya Chishti, Siyar al-agtab (Storey No. 1325), pp. 81-84. For a differ- 
ent view of the confrontation between Shaykh Ahmad and Khwaja 
Mawdid, see Sadid al-Din Muhammad Ghaznavi, Magamiét-i Zhinda- a 
ed. H. Mu’ayyad, Tehran Shamsi 1340/1962, pp. 70-75; “Abd al-Rahmaan, 
Jami, Nafahat al-uns Storey No. 1274), ed. M. Tawhidipir, Tehran Shamsi 
1336, pp. 326-329. Both these verbally almost identical accounts emphasize 
the vanquishing and humble submission of Khwaja Mawdid the Khwaja’s 
youth and inexperience and the murderous intentions of his very aunenas 
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The device of the Rider on the Lion/Tiger and the Rider on the 
Wall is employed in a summary way which makes evident that any 
hearer or reader would by its occurrence recognize the nature of the 
confrontation. The grandiosity of the narrator’s vision limits the 
effectiveness of the device. Khwaja Mawdiid is accompanied by 
thousands of adherents, and he goes out scores of miles to confront 
the challengers. The wall is made to travel over this distance with 
the speed of the wind. 

The narrative and the recurrence of the key word wildyat in the 
sense of the spiritual jurisdiction of a Sufi Shaykh over a defined 
territory indicate the motivation of the anecdote more clearly than 
some of the variants with other actors that we quote in this paper. 
The anecdote is not purely factitious, but probably represents the 
memory of a real historical rivalry of two powerful Shaykhs with 
adjacent spheres of influence. Consequently, another respect in 
which this anecdote differs from most of its congeners is that the 
challenger is not from the far horizon but from a contiguous 
wilayat or area of authority. The anecdote establishes a precise 
frontier, of a type recognized by Chishti Shaykhs elsewhere, at the 
river Tinak (?). This detail, like the murderous intentions of some 
of the Shaykh’s followers and the sama’ or musical party held after 
the meeting, probably reflects a genuine historical memory”. 

A device of ‘distancing’ should be noted, in the employment of 
mundfigin, a Qur’anic term of abuse here used to mean ‘ill-disposed 
people’ to define cruder elements and possibilities of action in the 
confrontation. Frank expression of these possibilities would not be 
in character with the lofty persona of a Sufi Shaykh. These nasty 
people, the mundfigin, serve their purpose and are then chastised. 
The peacemaking of the two Shaykhs and the exaltation of their 


followers. Ahmad of Jam tells his followers to close their eyes and transports 
them across the swollen river without many of them wetting their shoes. The 
motif of the Two Riders does not occur. The textual relation between these 
two accounts from opposing points of view will repay further study in the 
context of the surviving hagiographical tradition regarding the Khwdjas of 
Chisht, predecessors of the more influential lineage of the Indian Chishti 
Shaykhs. 
40 These details are common to the accounts from the other side, cited imme- 
diately above, which are equally explicit in maintaining that this was a con- 
' flict about territorial wilayat, though they include a mocking observation by 
Shaykh Ahmad Jam that wilayat belongs to the ruling Sultan Sanjar, not to 
Sufis. For the recognition of exact territorial frontiers to the wilayat of Sufi 
Shaykhs, see Digby in Purusartha 9, 1986, p . 63. 
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authority over their followers is celebrated by a bout of sama’ (lis- 
tening to sung poetry) on neutral territory. There may be some 
historical basis for this detail also, as among Chishti Shaykhs of the 
Delhi Sultanate a ghazal attributed to Shaykh Ahmad of Jam was 
familiar and subsequently attained great emotional significance in 
the lineage“. 


41 The second of the Chishti Shaykhs in Hindostan, Qutb al-Din Bakhtyar 
Kaki (d. 633/1236) is said to have died in ecstasy after hearing the prolonged 
chanting of a bayt (couplet) attributed to Ahmad-i Jam: 

kushtagan-i khanjar-i taslim-ra 

har zaman az ghayb jan-i digar ast 

For those slain by dagger of Submission (faith in Islam) 
every time there is new life from the Unseen. 

The historical memory of this death has continued to charge the couplet with high 

emotional significance in Indian Sufi circles, resulting in deaths in ecstasy at its 

recitation in the present century. The earlier record of the incident is by Amir 

Khwurd in the latter half of the fourteenth century: Amir Khwurd, Siyar 

al-awliyd’ (Storey No. 1259), ed. Chiranji Lal, Delhi, Muhibb-i Hind Press, 

1302/1885, p. 55. However the dayt is not there attributed to Ahmad-i Jam. It is 

found in the Diwan of Ahmad-i Jam (takhallus Ahmad) and the attribution is 

made in most subsequent narratives. However the Diwan has been rejected as al- 
most wholly spurious by the modern Iranian editor of the Maqamat-i Zhinda 

Pil, op. cit., intro., pp. 24-37. Eastern Indian manuscript tradition attributes this 

Diw4n to the Firdawsi Ahmad Chiramposh (‘leather-clad’), otherwise Ahmad 

Bihari, who was put to death in Delhi by Sultan Feroz Shah Tughlug; see Digby 

in Purusartha 9, 1986, p. 67. This attribution is just chronologically possible (the 

main difficulty being verses apparently taken from Hafiz and Ni’mat Allah 
. Kirméani) and it is consonant with some doctrinally Tisqué contents. The inclusion 

of this already well-known couplet in a ghazal by Ahmad Chiramposh would then 

be an example of the device of tazmin (deft quotation, ‘inserting the verses of an- 

other in one’s own poem’ -Steingass). If this has occurred it would create a sub- 

sequent attribution of the couplet to Ahmad-i Jam as presumed author of the 
- whole collection. 

No reference is made to Ahmad-i Jam in Nizdm al-Din’s conversations recorded 
in the Fawd’‘id al-fu’ad; see above and Note 27 for Khurasani anecdotes in this 
work. Siyar al-awliya’ does not mention an encounter of Khwaja Mawdtd with 
Ahmad-i Jam, though the compiler does not belittle the spiritual state of Khwaja 
Mawdiid in his brief notice. Mawdiid bestowed the wilayat of Naishapir on one 
of his followers. When Mawdiid wished to behold the Ka’ba, angels brought it to 
circumambulate him; Siyar al-awliyd’, p. 42. The seventeenth-century account of 
the confrontation with Ahmad-i Jam that we have reproduced from Siyar 
al-aqtab would seem to have been provoked, at a late date, by the contrary ac- 
count included in the Nafahdat al-uns. This was a widely circulated Transoxanian 
tadhkira by the famous poet Jami, who, as his nisba suggests, was a devotee of 
Ahmad-i Jam; Nafahat al-uns, introduction by Tawhidipir, p. 155. 
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The narrative reproduced below is characteristic of the early 
seventeenth-century author, Shaykh Ilahdiyad, whose tadhkira Siyar 
al-aqtab (’Conduct of the Poles’) usually provides the most ornate 
and picturesque of the variant accounts of the lives and deeds of 
the Chishti Shaykhs who were his predecessors”. 


When the revered father of Khwaja Mawdiid joined the Mercy of God and the 
Khwdja sat on the sajjada (prayer-carpet of authority), he was yet young, being 
twenty-four years of age. The news reached Hazrat Shaykh Jam ’Zhinda Fil’ 
(‘Strong Elephant’). The latter pronounced: 

‘Khwaja Mawdiid is from a great house and he is as yet young. I must go 
there to educate him. With my own hand I will set him on the carpet and that 
wildyat (spiritual jurisdiction) will also be from me. If I do not do this, I worry 
that something may happen that will be reason for casting scorn on his lofty 
lineage.’ 

So ih Shaykh al-Islam Ahmad of Jam set out from Jam for Chisht. When he 
approached Herat ill-disposed persons (smund@figin) conspired together and 
went before Khwaja Mawdiid and said: 

“Hazrat Shaykh Ahmad of Jam ’Zhinda Fil’ has heard that your revered father 
has passed away and you are yet young. So he intends to intrude on your 
wilayat and make it part of his own.’ ; 

Hazrat Khwaja Mawdiid passed into meditation for a moment and in a flash 
taised his head and said: 

‘What you have said is entirely wrong and to be rejected. Hazrat Shaykh 
Ahmad of Jam is coming out of love and devotion to strengthen me.’ 

At this time someone brought news that Shaykh Ahmad was coming closer. 
Khwaja Mawdiid made preparations for his reception. Illl-disposed persons 
said: 

‘Your Honour should go with all caution. Whether or not he is bent on com- 
ing here, you should go with many men and with equipage.’ 

Khwaja Mawdiid did not pay attention to their words, [but] he took the road 
with the disciples and Sufis who attended on him, in all about four thousand 
men. As he drew near and the friends of Shaykh Ahmad saw this host of 
people, they informed the Shaykh, who said: ; ; 

“It is no cause for concern. Khwaja Mawdiid Chishti is coming to receive me. 
The throng that you see are his Sufis and Murids (disciples).’ 

Now at that time Khwaja Mawdiid had twelve thousand Murids and Khalifas 
(deputies), from the Pure Land of Chisht as far as to Herat. They set out be- 
side the Stirrup of Felicity from every town that the Khwaja passed. So it 
happened that there were great numbers attending on him. So it happened that 
the two holy men came close by the river Tiinak [?] between Maran and 
Safilan. Shaykh Ahmad of Jam, who had come riding on a lion stopped on the 
further side of the river. Hazrat Khwaja Mawdiid came to the near side of the 
river. He had been riding out from Chisht on a wall, and the wall was faster 
than the wind as it went. 


42  Siyar al-agtab, pp. 81-84. 
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Then the Shaykh’s friends on the farther side called out: ‘Friends, will you now 
cross the water, or shall we come over there” 
Hazrat Khwaja Mawdiid said: ‘Out of your concern you have come a long 
way. Now it is better that I should come to serve you.’ 
Khwaja Mawdiid said this and recited, ‘In the Name of God, the Merciful and 
the Compassionate!’ 
Then he mounted the wall and passed over the river like a flash of lightning. 
The two Shaykhs met and Shaykh Ahmad of Jam said to his friends: 
‘What we had imagined is not the case. He is one of the Perfected of the Age. 
By God, I am honoured by the sight of him!’ 
They then sat down and conversed and adduced stories for a long while. Then 
Khwaja Mawdiid said: 
“You are our guest. It would be fitting if you deign to visit my humble abode, 
and attain the pilgrimage to my Khwajas lic. the Khwajas of Chisht, Khwaja 
Mawdiid’s ancestors].’ 
Shaykh Ahmad Jam replied: 
“My purpose in coming was to meet with yourself. That has been granted in 
the best possible manner, and here i.e. by meeting you] the pilgrimage to the 
Khwajas is attained; for the dominion of the spirits of the saints (aw/iyd) and 
the effect of their wilayat is in all places! Wherever need occurs I turn to them 
and they pay attention!’ 
Then Shaykh Ahmad of Jam turned his face towards Chisht and kissed the 
ground. He recited fatiha and turned away. Shaykh Ahmad Jam -then lodged 
in the house of Khwaja “Ali Hakim, who was a devotee of his, and Khwaja 
Mawdid also went with him. These two Holy Men, Possessors of Secrets, 
stayed there for three days, and they held an assembly of song (samma’) and grew 
ecstatic. 
Before this the servitor of Shaykh Ahmad of Jam had come to Khwaja 
Mawdiid and submitted: 
‘I will lay your bedding wherever you indicate.’ 
The Khwaja said: ‘There is business before us!’ 
Night fell and the two Holy Men were at the singing. The ill-disposed persons, 
embarrassed that their previous suggestions had not been heeded however 
much they had urged on Khwaja Mawdid this despicable act, now saw their 
opportunity. They came to the party armed, and wanted by sword and dagger 
to put an end to Shaykh Ahmad of Jam. But when they looked at him, trem- 
bling overcame their limbs. Then Khwaja Mawdid glanced at them and they 
lost their senses and fell down. All the time that the two renowned Holy Men 
were in sama’ they lay there. Afterwards, when the session came to an end, 
Hazrat Shaykh Ahmad of Jam observed them, and he tumed to Khwaja 
Mawdid and said: ‘Khwaja Mawdid, what is this that I see” 
Khwaja Mawdid knew what had happened and told him about their affair 
from beginning to end. Shaykh al-Islam Ahmad of Jam said: 
“My Baba! They have received punishment for what they did. Now one should 
pardon them, passing over their faults!” 
After further mutually deferential conversation the two Holy Men both agreed 
to pardon them. The plotters were restored to their senses and fell at their feet. 
Then Shaykh Ahmad of Jam recited fatiha and went back to Jam, his own 
wilayat. Khwaja Mawdiid set off for Chisht. At the time of parting Shaykh 
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Ahmad of Jam advised Khwaja Mawdiid to acquire learning, saying: ‘A 
Darvesh without knowledge is nothing...’ 
Khwaja Mawdiid accepted his advice and went back to the Pure Land of 


Chisht. Next year he set off for Balkh [to acquire learning]. 
Shah Abi ‘Ali Qalandar and Shahbaz Qalandar 


Two brief references in a standard English work to the riding of a 
wall by Abii ‘Ali Qalandar (d. 1324) of Panipat and Karnal in the 
east Panjab do not mention a challenger. ‘It is said that he used to 
ride about on a wall’... “There is a shrine erected over the place 
where he used to ride the wall”. One might however anticipate 
that the anecdote when told in a prominent Indian Sufi Dargah 
would not lack a challenger. In a tadhkira compiled by a descend- 
ant of the Shaykh, probably in the seventeenth century, the 
challenger is Shahbaz Qalandar of Sehvan in upper Sind*. 


the fame of the miracles and powers of the Lover of God (Bi “Ali 
bear had become known through the whole world, Shahbaz Qalandar, | 
who was a perfect Wali of his Age, came from the wilayat of Sehvan to visit 
Hazrat, riding on a lion with a snake in his hand, accompanied by a gathering 
of Fagirs, of whom one group was manifest and the other concealed. 
Stage by stage they traversed the road, till they arrived at Bi Ali's place near 
Karnal. He knew all about their coming before they arrived. As Shahbaz 
Qalandar was riding along accompanied by the contingent mentioned above, 
the Lover of God sat down to ride on a wall of unbaked brick. Angels were 
standing politely in his presence and he ordered them to meet and receive 
honourably Shahbaz Qalandar and his party. The wall also started to move 
i i horse. ; ; 
That Pa of God’s Chosen Ones met. Bi “Ali brought his guests to his own 
place and feasted them. He made a sign towards a space of water or a well, 
from which they should eat and take away any kind of food and drink that 
was required. The Qalandars, Possessors of Powers, with a lavish expenditure 
of their interior attraction, tried hard to take it [all] away, but because of the 
internal strength of Bt “Ali they had no success. Shahbaz Qalandar became a 
devotee of him and after much praise left for his own homeland. 


Several details vary from the common pattern. Both the contestants 
are prominent leaders of the Qalandars, though in this tadhkira the 
conduct and lifestyle of Bi ‘Ali is not close to the common 
Qalandar stereotype. The anecdote, like other accounts of Bt “Ali’s 


43. W. Crooke, The popular religion and folklore of northern India, London 
1896, pp. 218-219; cited by van Bruinessen, Joc. cit., note 40. ; 

44 Hamid al-Din b. Shah Budh, Sharaf al-mandgib, Urdu tr. Munshi 
Jagannath, Delhi circa 1885, p. 19. 
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miracles, is attached to a local site at some distance from his main 
shrine. This probably indicates that there was a round of 
pilgrimage for devotees to travel in the course of several days of the 
annual ‘Urs or commemoration of the date of death. 

The two equal groups of followers, visible and invisible, in the 
cortege of Shahbaz Qalandar seem to reflect Panjabi beliefs. In one 
popular account of Gorakh Nath setting out from Tilla with his 
Jogis flying on their deerskins, his followers are ’5,200 invisible and 
5,200 accompanying“. The details of the angels standing in at- 
tendance of Bi ‘Ali as he mounted the ‘cutchah’ Wall, and of the 
wall itself leaping forward like a fine Iraqi war-horse match the 
florid piety of the style and are not found in any other narration 
of the anecdote. The circumlocutions make it difficult to be certain 
what happened at the feeding from the well. In North Indian 
phrasing such feedings of large bands of travelling men of religion 
are often called ‘looting’ of a ‘treasury’ (bhandar litna). The prob- 
able meaning is that the Qalandars strove to eat their way through 
the food produced by the Well of Plenty, but were not successful. 


A Shaykh and his Murid as contenders 


Among the pairs of Indian Shaykhs who figure as the contenders 

are the Chishti Shaykh Qutb al-Din Munawwar of Hansi (later 

fourteenth-century) and Sayyid Taj al-Din Sher-sawar (challenger), 

who is buried at Narnaul. A modern Indian anthology of anec- 

ce of ‘Muslim miracle workers’ tells the story in vivacious Eng- 
sn”s 


The Saint who Rode a Lion with a Serpent as a Whip in his Hand 


Sayyad Taj-uddin Shersawar was a disciple of Shaikh Qutb-uddin Mannawar 
[sic] Hansoi and performed his austerities in the hills of Narnaul. When Shaikh 
Shersawar used to go to meet his Master at Hansi, he passed through a jungle 
where he caught a lion and rode on it and used a live serpent to whip the lion. 
He discarded both when he reached the town and thereafter marched on foot 
to the hut of his Master. - 


45 R.C. Temple, The legends of the Panjab, Bombay (1885), Il, p. 375: 
Tillon Gorakh charhia, charhia nadh bajae Teor ae 
Bawan Sai chele guptia, bawan sai chele nal 
46 a S. Bright, Muslim miracle workers, Jaico Publishing House 1984, p. 
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Once when he was riding the lion, he found his Master sitting on a wall, and 
[his Master? ornitted] said to him, “The animal you are riding is a living one. 
If you order [one orders?] even a wall to walk, it will.’ 

Just then the wall on which the Master was sitting began to walk and so the 
master said to the wall: ‘I was only giving you an example and I never told you 
to walk.’ So the wall stopped walking. 


Like other anecdotes of this anthology it is a fairly literal trans- 
lation with occasional interpolated explanations. The unspecified 
source is identifiable as ‘Abd al-Haqq Dihlavi’s well-known 
sixteenth-century tadhkira, Akhbar al-akhyGr. A literal translation 
will enable us to identify some modern turns in the hagiographical 
process*’: 

Sayyid Taj al-Din Sher-sawarn... was a disciple of Shaykh Qutb al-Din 

Munawwar Hansawi. He performed severe austerities in the hills of Narnaul... 

It is related that one day Shaykh Qutb al-Din Munawwar was sitting on a wall. 

Sayyid Taj al-Din was in a[n ecstatic] state and in this world of unconscious- 

ness of self he came before the Shaykh riding on the back of a lion. When the 

gaze of Shaykh Qutb al-Din fell upon him, he said: 

‘Sayyid! This animal is a living creature. Men of God order a wall, which is 

inanimate, and it will come into motion.’ 

They say that the Wall on which the Shaykh was sitting began to move. 

The Shaykh said: ‘O Wall! I was saying something by way of example. Stay 

in your own place!’ 


The statement in the English retelling that the Shaykh had caught 
the lion in the jungle is a rationalizing modern interpolation. Older 
listeners and readers in this tradition did not question from where 
or how the lion might have come beneath the girth of the Shaykh. 
The confusion of persons and regarding the speaker in the first 
statement reflect the customary lack of indications in the Persian 
original. “Abd al-Haqq was a great scholar of his time, and proba- 
bly wrote with intentional irony: “They say that the Wall... began 
to move.’ The modern re-teller is less sophisticated. 

This differs from any other example of the anecdote that we have 
collected in that the actors are a Shaykh and his disciple. The mo- 
tive for the anecdote is therefore didactic and the element of con- 
flict has been reduced to simple correction. The narrative merely 
emphasizes that the Master is superior and supernatural powers 
should not be displayed. 


47 “Abd al-Haqq Dihlavi, Akhbar al-akhyar (Storey No. 1298, 1), Delhi, 
Mujtaba7i Press, 1309/1892, p. 146; copied almost verbatim in Ghulam 
Sarwar, Khazinat al-asfiyya’ (Storey No. 1391, 1), Lucknow 1332/1914, I, 
p. 398-399. 
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Also reductive is the employment of the ‘distancing’ device of ’] 
was only giving an example!’ The implication is that Sufis possess 


gold*: 
‘How do you recognize a Siddha” the Jogi asked the Shaykh [Sharaf al-Din 
Abmad Maneri]. 


‘Tf he tells the jungle to turn to gold,’ the Shaykh replied, ‘it turns to gold.’ 
The jungle immediately turned to gold. The Shaykh made a sign to the jungle 
and said: ‘Stay as you were! I was only telling a story!’ 


The Tiger-rider ridden off by a child 


A version of the anecdote of the Two Riders is found at the 
Khangah of Sayyid Muhammad Gesiidaraz at Gulbarga with a 


device of ‘distancing’ the Shaykh from the performance of the mir- 
acle*, 


A fierce but unnamed Shersawar (Rider on a Lion or a Tiger), with scorpion 
reins and snake whip, came to the Dargah to meet Gesiidaraz. His seven- 
year-older great-grandson Nadim Allah was playing outside the western gate. 


Seeing the rider, the boy mounted an old wall and told it to advance. The fierce . 


rider learnt from other boys at play who the wonder-working child was and 
was suitably impressed. ‘If the child has such wondrous powers, how much 
greater must be those of his illustrious forefather?’ 

The lion-rider then left in the direction of Kalyani. But when Gestidaraz heard 


of this display, he turned his eye on the boy, who fell ill with fever and died 
on 21 Sha ban 817 / November 1414. 


There is no dome over the boy’s tomb, but a new tent is Placed over it every 
year, to which women tie votive cords: and wonders continue to flow from it. 


What inspires this variant is clearly the existence of the cult of the 
child’s grave in the shrine of Gestidaraz at Gulbarga. The cause of 
the disfavour of Gesiidaraz that led to the death of the boy is dis- 
approval of the display of miracles, a sentiment often expressed by 
Sufi Shaykhs. It is linked with a more general sentiment, illustrated 
in many anecdotes, that the revelation of a concealed miracle will 
_ Tesult in the death of the talker. The mention of the town of 
Kalyani suggests that in other Narrations of the anecdote at 


Gulbarga the name of a Shaykh with a tomb and cult at Kalyani 
may have been attached to it. 


48 Shah Shu‘ayb, M7, anagib al asfiyya’, Calcutta, Nir al-afag Press, 1895, p. 139. 
49 Armughén-i Sultani, pp. 109-110. The author gives as sources for this story 
common knowledge (‘amm gawl) and the Ta’rikh-i Khwurshed-Jahi. 
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V. Non-Muslim derivatives from the Sufi anecdote of the Two Riders 


seen above that the anecdote as found in Indian Sufi 
het ean was probably preceded by anecdotes of Indian 
siddhas riding on tigers and possibly on walls. Of the following 
three anecdotes told by non-Muslims, the first is probably a calque 
of a Muslim original, repeated regarding the Marathi bhakta 
Jianesvar, with a Nath Jogi as challenger. The second is an 
adaption of the Sufi anecdotal pattern into a folktale ae oer 
amuse rather than edify. Told by Hindus in an ‘exotic Mus 2 
and Sufi mode, it concerns two Sufi Shaykhs and is set not in on 
locality of the narrator, but in a distant and romantic Pen : 
Mughal capital of Delhi as seen by the villagers of the Gar bey 
hills. The third is evidently a legend attached to a local landmar 
and sacred site, remembered and Hinduized after a recent depopu- 
lation of the Muslim occupants of the site. 


The stock anecdote in Maharashtra: JnanesSvar repels the Jogi 
Cangadeva 


The anthropologist Ghurye gives a version of ie anecdote with his 

own comments, but does not specify his source™: 
Nathapanthis had spread their network in Maharashtra with the help of ae 
powers and were consequently dreaded. Jfiane$vara’s chief contestant sagt € 
Nathapantha Jogi Cangadeva, who might have been the Mahanta of a ] 
monastery not far away from Paithana, where Jhanesvara first made his pa : 
And Cangadeva is traditionally represented as commonly riding a tiger and a 
live cobra to whip it, thus demonstrating his control over nature. 


issi i : i vided by an 
The missing element in Ghurye’s summary is pro 
allusion in the life of Eknath in the Bhaktililamrta. prannans: 
when they see a miracle of Eknath, recall those of Jhanesvar’!: 


And when Cangadeva, the Siddha, came to visit him, he made the lifeless wall 
move forward. 


i . 133. 
S. Ghurye, Indian sadhus, 2nd edn. Bombay 1964, p : 
i Picea tr. JE. Abbott, The life of Ekndath, reprint Delhi, n.d., p. 134. 
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A Himalayan version from Garhwal 


In South Asia there are abundant examples of the esteem in which 
Muslim Faqirs were held by the non-Muslim masses of the popu- 
lation, as holy men and as wonder-workers. From the remote 
Himalayan region of Garhwal, in which Muslims were an insignif- 
icant portion of the population, the Rev. E.S. Oakley collected a 


charming variant of the standard anecdote regarding two Muslim 
Riders”, 


It was during the reign of a certain Mohammadan ruler that a common 
Mohammadan dervish by name Alam Shah used to live in one of the suburbs 
of Delhi. He used to beg cooked food from door to door, and live in a hut 
thatched with leaves and grass®?. He had nothing but a cow, which he used 
to tether and drink her milk in the same way as her own calf did. He was said 
to be very fond of the boys to whom he was wont to teach Persian and 
Arabic...5 

Another Mohammadan dervish by name Shutarbeg... started from Arabia 
with a view to have some communion with Alam Shah about God and divine 
things... He mounted and rode on a lion, with a bridle made of two living 
cobras... The nearer he approached Delhi the more widely the alarm spread 
and struck the people of the city with wonder and terror... When the news 
came to Alam Shah that Shutarbeg was only at 2 miles distance, he was 
teaching boys on one of the walls of a house in ruins... The citizens of the city 
and suburb earnestly requested Alam Shah not to go to receive him on foot, 
but to ride either on an elephant, a pony, or a chariot of theirs. On this Alam 
Shah said that he wanted nothing of the sort for his vehicle, but directed the 
wall on which he and the boys sat to take him to the foreign ascetic... 

They met, one showing the other the merit of his own devotion. The former 
brought the latter to his own hut, tying his lion with his own cow. They re- 
mained together for many weeks. At last when the foreign ascetic was ready 
to depart he found his lion had disappeared, and asked the Delhi fagir for it. 
In reply to his query he said that it was consigned by him to the care of his 
cow, so he should ask the cow for it. The other fagir accordingly asked the cow 
for his lion, which she vomited up, to the amazement of the Arabian fagir. 


. The structure of the anecdote as usual leads to the victory of the 
resident contender, who can ride on his own wall and engages the 


s2 ‘A faqir alone can judge the merit of another F aqir’ in Rev. E.S. Oakley and 
Tara Dutt Gairola, Himalayan folklore, Allahabad 1935, pp. 198-200. 

53 Cf. Shah Mina’s hut in the coloured print discussed above. 

54 For Hindu stereotypes of Muslim traits, cf. Rupert Snell, ‘Raskhan the ne- 
ophyte; Hindu perpectives on a Muslim Vaishnava’ in C. Shackle, ed., Urdu 
and Muslim South Asia: studies in honour of Ralph Russell, pp. 29-37, espe- 
cially p. 34. 
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ties of the local population. In this Garhwali version the names 
Sie contenders se stereotypic. ‘Alam Shah’ reflects a tendency 
for monarchs ruling in Delhi to be called ‘King of the World 
[Shah ‘Alam/‘Alam Shah]°. ‘Shutur Beg’ is equally suitable for the 
Rider from the far horizon. ‘Beg’ suggests Central Asian and mili- 
tary stock, while ‘Shutur’, ‘Camel’ conjures up the Muslim Holy 
Land of Arabia. The local Fagir appears particularly well inte- 
grated with a Hindu environment, for his sole possession was an 
admirable cow which proved itself superior to the lion from foreign 


parts. 
A Hinduization from Bihar 


i anecdote from Garhwal, collected early this century, 
Boe of Muslim holy men in far-off Delhi told as enter- 
tainment by non-Muslims. This anecdote was improved, in a hu- 
morous but Hinduizing fashion, by the role of the cow that the 
sedentary holy man kept, which was more powerful than the 
foreigner’s lion. By contrast a variant of the Moving Wall ae 
that has appeared in a collection of folktales from Bihar publishe 
in 1991, is told with more serious purpose and appears to represent 
a recent Hinduizing of a version of the anecdote of the Two Riders 

ent locally. ate 

ceil jeaec iene by ; shady neem tree, is called Pir Pahari, near 
Monghyr. Monghyr until recent times had a powerful Sufi pres- 
ence, but according to recent information has been largely deserted 
by its former Muslim population. According to the version 
collected*: 


It is said that when the town of Monghyr came into the hands of the ee 
the Hindus were forbidden to enter the fort area nearby. But one day a Hin : 
magician arrived who ventured to disregard the ban. On the hill nearby live 


5 ufi called Shah ‘Alam is said to be buried in the central tomb 

7 ae Stall fourteenth-century mosque complex by the eae at 
Wazirabad in north Delhi near Timarpur; see Y.D. Sharma, Dethi be its 
neighbourhood, New Delhi, Archaeological Survey of India, 1964, p. ¥ ! : 
saint of Firiz Tughluq’s time.’ He is more_correctly identified a ayy 
Shah ‘Alam, a descendant of Makhdim-i ‘Alam Husayni wpe i, - : 
took up residence in these buildings in Awrangzeb’s reign and a on ss 
1134/1721-1722; Muhammad “Alam Shah Faridi, Maza@rat-i awliya Dihi, 

i 1346/1928, p. 145. ; 
56 Mes Pa Folk tales of Bihar, New Delhi, 1991, pp. 17-18. 
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a Muslim saint (Pir) giving the hill its name. He did not like the Hindu in- 
truder... 


The next move is a contest anecdote involving discovery and 
transformation of a hidden object. The Pir sent the ‘magician’ (here 
one lacks the more revealing term of the vernacular narrative) ‘a 
packet of cooked meat’ in conflict with the challenger’s dietary 
observances. The packet was returned to the Pir and when opened 
‘to everyone’s surprise it contained sweetmeats.’ The confrontation 
followed: 


The Pir was eager to meet the Hindu magician. The Pir rode a tiger and arrived 
at the door of the magician. The magician was seated on a wall of the house, 
brushing his teeth with a twig of neem. In order to greet the saintly visitor in 
a proper manner he stuck the neem twig in the ground and ordered the wall 
to move. The wall started moving and the magician riding on it came face to 
face with the Pir. 

The Pir acknowledged the supremacy of the Hindu magician. That twig be- 
came the present famous neem tree. Since then there has been no ban and the 
Hindus and Muslims have lived happily together. 


The sectarian allegiances of the narrator are adequately demon- 
strated by the previous contest anecdote, in which the Pir has tried 
to trick a Hindu holy man into dietary defilement and naturally has 
hot been successful. Equally inevitably, from the point of view of 
the current narrator, the Pir ‘acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Hindu magician.’ But, with a corpus of other anecdotes of the 
Moving Wall before us, it does not require great perspicacity to 
perceive that this retelling reflects the recent takeover by ‘Hindus’ 
of a current ‘Muslim’ local legend. 

Another feature from the legend as recorded that appears to be 
taken over from an earlier Muslim version and reversed is the 
statement that Hindus were forbidden to enter the fort area nearby. 
Such prohibitions on entry into Hindu settlements as well as tem- 
ples are characteristic of Indo-Muslim foundation legends, in which 
a solitary Muslim Sufi or Ghazi brings an Islamic presence and 
sanctification to a territory before or independently of the arrival 
of conquering armies>”. 

The preservation and adaptation of the legend is ensured by its 
‘explanation’ of a local sanctified landmark, the neem tree. The or- 
iginal winner of the contest must have been, as in the other Moving 


57 Cf. the legend of Mu‘in al-Din encamping outside Ajmer, Siyar al-aqtab, 
p. 124; tr. in P.M. Currie, The shrine and cult of Mu ‘in al-Din Chishti of 
Ajmer, Delhi 1989, pp. 72-73. 
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Wall anecdotes, the local incumbent, the nameless Pir after whom 
the hill itself is still named. His challenger from afar, whether he 
was another Sufi or a non-Muslim wonder-worker, would have 
ridden the Tiger and the Pir himself have triumphed by riding the 
Wall. We have here an interesting example of local legend, some- 
what awkwardly adapted, surviving a dispossession and takeover 
of a sacred site. 


Phyllis Granoff 


BIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS AMONGST 
THE SVETAMBARA 
JAINS IN NORTHWESTERN INDIA 


The literary activities of medieval Svetambara Jain monks reflect 
above all the diversity and richness of medieval Jain monastic cul- 
ture. While we may suspect that not all the monks were equally 
gifted or equally well-educated, at least in the stories told of them 
we hear that there were some who boasted that they knew every 
major text of their day, in every subject. Thus we meet the monk 
Pradyumnacarya, who in his arrogance insisted to Jinapatisiri that 
he knew all the texts of grammar, including that written by 
Hemacandra; all the major poetry compositions including the 
works of Magha; all the major Sanskrit prose compositions, in- 
cluding the Kadambari; all of the major Sanskrit dramas, including 
those of Murari; every text on metrics; all the major philosophical 
works including. Sridhara’s Nyayakandali and Udayana’s 
Kiranavali and the works of Abhayadevasiri; every major work on 
poetics, including the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata and of course 
every single authoritative Jain text'. 

In addition monks were expected to be conversant with many 
languages. Thus we read in the same text how Jinapatistri chal- 
lenged another opponent, Padmaprabha, to debate with him in the 
king’s court, in pure Prakrit, in chaste Sanskrit, in Magadhi, in 
Paisaci, in Sauraseni, in ApabhramsSa, in prose or verse, on the 
subject of grammar, metrics, poetics, alchemy, drama, logic, 
astrology, or Jain doctrine’. Medieval monks did indeed write in 
more than one language; a small collection of writings by 


1 Kharataragaccha brhadgurvavali, edited by Jina Vijaya Muni, Singhi Jain 
Series, vol. 42, Bombay, 1956, pp. 39-40. 
2 Ibid., 31. 
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Samayasundara, a seventeenth century monk, includes poems in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindi, Gujarati, Rajasthani and Sindhi}. 

Biographical writing by Jain monks reflects both this many- 
faceted education and the multi-lingual reality of their society. 
Monks as authors could write in many languages and in many dif- 
ferent styles; familiar with court poetry they could if they chose 
write a biography in the grand style of the Sanskrit mahdakavya; 
they could emulate the baroque prose of the Kadambari; they could 
choose a simpler more colloquial Sanskrit or they could write in a 
vernacular language, using prose or verse. Biographies were also 
diverse in terms of their Subjects. Monks could write the lives of the 
Tirthankaras or of ancient monks; they could also write of more 
recent monks, their own teachers and friends. Monks wrote about 
the deeds of laymen who made significant contributions to the Jain 
faith, and particularly of the kings who patronized them. 

Medieval Jain biographical writing was also done for a number 
of different purposes: some biography collections were composed 
for lay readers without any avowedly sectarian purpose; some bi- 
ographies were written as records of specific monastic lineages and 
were meant to press forward the claims of that group to be the au- 
thentic transmitters of the teaching, in an atmosphere of often in- 
tense sectarian rivalry. Other biographies were written as private 
devotional texts*. Still other texts were more like occasional poems, 
written for example to commemorate the restoration of a 
pilgrimage site by a wealthy lay patron, and including a detailed 
description of the lineage and family history of the lay patron and 
' a history of the monastic lineage of his spiritual adviser®. It seems 


3 Samapsundara krtikusumdaifijali, edited by A. and B. Nahata, Abhayajaina 
Granthaméla, vol. 15, Calcutta 1956. Monks were not the only ones who 
Were supposed to be multi-lingual; spies and kings were also said to be fluent 
in many languages. See for example the spy in chapter 3 of the 
Upamitibhavaprapaficakatha, edited by Hermann Jacobi, Calcutta: 
Bibliotheca Indica, 1899, and the Prthivirdjavijayakévya by Jayanaka, 
Calcutta: Bibliotheca Indica, 1914-1922, p. 18. 

4 For example the poem on Jinalabdhisiiri, the colophon to which states that 
the text was for the private reading of the monk Jinabhadra. See the article 
by A. and B. Nahata, ‘Kharataragaccha ke acaryaom sambandhi katipaya 
ajfata aitihasika racanadem’, Sri Mahwiravidypalaya Suvarnamahotsava 
Grantha, Bombay: Sti Mahavira Vidyalaya, 1968, pp. 24-36. 

5 Such was the Nabhinanandanoddhara, for example, written by the monk 
Kakkasiiri in 1336 AD. The text is edited by Bhagavandas Jarakhcanda in 
the Sti Hemacaryajaina Granthamél4, 1928 and I have translated some of 
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only natural to assume that such texts, with so many cineren de- 
signs, would differ from each other in both content and style®. In 
addition there were often many variant versions of biographies of 
a Single subject. One disciple might write a straightforward account 
of his teacher, describing his pilgrimages, his royal honours and his 
literary accomplishments while another disciple might write a very 
different account, filled with miracles, in which the same monk was 
honoured not for his learning but for his ability to perform super- 
natural feats. In time, too, biographical traditions about a single 
subject would naturally chance and grow, with the biographies in- 
ting new incidents’. 
OAM oF aes considerations make it difficult to speak of biography 
writing amongst the Svetambara Jains as a whole. In fact biogra- 
phy writing by medieval Jain monks does not constitute a single 
coherent genre of writing about which one can easily generalize, 
except to say that biography writing in all of its diverse manifesta- 


tions was clearly an important part of the literary activity of medi- | 


eval Jain monks. In addition so many texts remain unedited and 
unstudied, that it would be premature at this stage of our know- 
ledge of medieval Jain biography writing to attempt an overall 
survey either of scholarship done to date or even of the known 


the passages in a recent paper, “The householder as shaman: jain biographies 
of temple builders’ to be published in East and West. we 

6 I have studied the prabandhas to some extent as texts that cago a 
above sectarian biography writing. See my papers on Siddhasena, pa ne a 
in the Journal of Indian Philosophy, part I in vol. 17, 1989, pp. 329-3 2 Pp 
II in vol. 18, 1990, pp. 261-304. I have written about the sectarian naa 
phies of the Kharataragaccha in a recent article,: Religious ead an 
clan history among the Svetambara Jains in North India’, East an ; oe 
vol. 39, December 1989, pp. 195-217, and in an article to appear in a € 
Festschrift for Jozef Deleu that is being edited by K. Watanabe. I aah so 
preparing a book with Dr. Koichi Shinohara on religious biography in - 
My contribution is a long article on sectarian poe Puy on 
autobiographical writing in the Kharataragaccha. The book vege e pe - 
lished in 1992 by Mosaic Press, Oakville, Ontario under the title Speaking 

7 Mie aaa to describe the different types of biographies that could ie 
written about a single monk in a long paper on the biographies ae 
autobiographical writings of two Kharatara monks, eee an 
Jinaprabhasiini. The paper is to be published in the book mentione a ae 
Speaking of monks. J have translated a number of the relevant texts in thai 


paper. 
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texts*. Very few translations into European languages exist for 
medieval biographies, which has meant that they have not drawn 
the wide scholarly attention that they deserve®. In this article | 
propose to translate and discuss two examples of medieval bi- 
ographical writing by Jain monks in an effort to acquaint readers 


8 For example, one of the most important links between the Avaspaka com- 

mentarial tradition and later biographical writing, BhadreSvara’s Kahévaii, 
remains unpublished. See the article by Dalsukh Malvania, ‘On 
Bhadresvara’s Kahdvali’. In: Indologica Taurinensia vol. 13, 1983. Dr. 
Bhayani informs me that the text is soon to be published. The Kahavalj is 
Very important to any study of the origins of medieval biography writing and 
its relationship to the rich tradition of didactic story telling. I have looked 
at this issue briefly in an article, ‘The biographies of Arya Khapatacarya: a 
preliminary investigation into the transmission and adaptation of biograph- 
ical legends’, in Phyllis Granoff and Koichi Shinohara, eds., Monks and 
magicians: religious biography in Asia (Oakville, Ontario: Mosaic Press) 
1988, pp. 67-99. 
Many of the vernacular texts are also unpublished and unstudied; a pio- 
neering effort to publish vernacular sources for the Kharataragaccha is 
Aitihasika jaina kavya samgraha by A. and B. Nahata, Si Abhaya Jaina 
Granthamala, vol. 8, Calcutta: Sankhardana Subhairaj Nahata, 1938, but 
there exists no scholarship on these poems. In the Kharatara tradition the 
early biographies contained in the commentaries to the Ganadhara sardha 
Sataka are also unpublished, and the same is true for many of the other 
monastic lineages. Published texts are also notoriously difficult to obtain in 
libraries outside India, and working in the area I have constantly felt ham- 
pered by the certainty that I construct my hypotheses about biography 
writing amongst the Jains on the basis of incomplete evidence. 

9 The Kharataragaccha brhadgurvévali has been translated into Hindi by 
Mahamahopadhyay Vinayasagara, with an introduction by A. Nahata, as 
Kharataragaccha ka itihasa, Ajmer: Dada Jinadattasiiri Astamasatabdi 
Mahotsava Svagatakarini Samiti, 1959. The Prabandha cintamani of 
Merutunga has been translated into English by C.H.Tawney, The 
Prabandha cintamani or wishing-stone of narratives, Calcutta, in: The Asiatic 
Society, 1901. I have translated some of the Prabandha koéa in a collection 
that I edited, The clever adulteress and the hungry monk: a treasury of Jain 
Stories, from Oakville, Ontario, Mosaic Press, 1990. In the same volume 
Dr. Rosalind Lefeber has translated the story of Canakya from the 
Parisistaparvan. Hermann Jacobi translated the biography of Siddharsi from 
the Prabhavakacarita in his introduction to the Upamiti bhava 

Prapaftcakathda, Calcutta, in: Bibliotheca Indica, 1901-1914. J. Hertel trans- 
lated some of the stories in the Parisistaparvan, as Ausgewéhlte Erzdhlungen 
aus Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan, Leipzig, 1908. The most extensive trans- 
lation of biographies of the Tirthafikaras is Helen Johnson’s translation of 
Hemacandra’s Trisastisalak@purusacarita (Baroda: Gaekwad’s Oriental Se- 
ries) 1931-1962. For other translations see the bibliography at the end of this 
article. 
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with the various types of writing that can come under this general 
rubric. I include at the end of the article some suggestions for fu- 
ture study and a bibliography that should give readers the oppor- 
tunity to review past scholarship and note the variety of texts that 
e been published to date. 

an shall ee with the account of a layman, the merchant 
Abhada, who was celebrated for his many pious acts. After 
Abhada I consider a brief Prakrit biography of the Kharatara 
monk Jinavallabhasiri, which shows how closely related accounts 
of laymen and monks could in fact be. There also exists a lengthy 
Sanskrit biography of Jinavallabhasiri, to which I shall refer in 
my discussion of the shorter and very different Prakrit biography 
that I translate. I have chosen these biographies in part because 
they are relatively short and I wished to convey a sense of the di- 
versity and variety of medieval biography literature and thus 
wanted to translate more than one text. I also chose them for their 
intrinsic interest as stories, but I caution that these biographies by 
no means exhaust the types of biographical writing that exist in 
medieval Jainism. There are panegyrics that follow the style of in- 
scriptions and there are many accounts of monks that read as if 
they were actual diaries, giving lists of dates and places visited. 
While these diary-like accounts are of interest in showing what 
kinds of raw data might have been available to story-tellers and are 
probably more useful as historical sources than the type of biogra- 
phies I have translated, they make less interesting reading and I 
have not selected one for translation!®. 


I The merchant Abhada 


The longest and most elaborate account of the merchant Abhada 
appears in RajaSekhara’s Prabandha kosSa, which was written in 
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1349 AD". There is a shorter account of Abhada in the Prabandha 
cintamani of Merutunga (1304 AD)”. The Puratana prabandha 
samgraha, a diverse collection of stories about various kings, monks 
and famous Jain laymen, contains a number of stories about 
Abhada, most importantly the Vasaha Abhadaprabandha'. 
Abhada also figures in Subhasilagani’s collection of brief accounts 
of various monks and lay Jains that was done in 1464 AD and is 
entitled Paficasati prabandha sarhbandha". 

In general the prabandhas were written in a colloquial Sanskrit 
that was heavily mixed with vernacular expressions'>. They often 
seem close to the folk-tradition, and stories told of one individual 
in a prabandha frequently reappear, only to be told of a different 
individual. Abhada in some of the versions of his biography is a 
typical Jain layman: he begins poor, having lost a vast fortune, but 
through his own cleverness and good luck he gains great wealth. A 
monk predicts that he will be rich, and Abhada like his counter- 
parts then devotes a considerable portion of his wealth to pious 
deeds, spending it on the ‘seven holy causes’ or saptaksetra, on the 


10 ~—- Virtually the whole latter half of the Ki avali i 
a day ae harataragacchabrhadgurvavali is such 

11 e text is edited by Jina Vijaya Muni in the Singhi Jain Series, vol. 
Santiniketan: Singhi Jaina Pitha, 1935. The reset oe Abhada beans 
page 97. There is a Gujarati translation by Hiralal Rasikdas Kapadia pub- 
lished in the Sri Forbes Gujarati Sabha Granthamaila, vol. 18 Ahmedabad 
1950. The section on Abhada appears on pp. 172-176. 

12. The text is edited by Jina Vijaya Muni in the Singhi Jain Series vol. 1 
Santiniketan: Singhi Jaina Pitha, 1933 and the account is on pp. 69-70. 

13. The text is edited by Jina Vijaya Muni in the Singhi Jain Series, vol. 2 
Calcutta: Singhi Jaina Jéanapitha, 1936, p. 33. Ce 

14 The text is edited by Muni Sri Mrgendra, Surat: Suvasti Sahitya Prakagan 
1968. Abhada’s story is no. 92, pp. 49-50. 

15 Scholarship on the prabandhas includes the important article by Jozef Deleu. 
A Note on the Jain Prabandhas’, in: Studien zum Jainismus und 
Buddhismus, Gedenkschrift fiir Ludwig Alsdorf, edited by Klaus Bruhn and 
Albert Wezler, Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1981, pp. 61-73. Deleu also 
wrote an article on the language of the prabandhas, “Lexicographical 
addenda from Rajasekharasiiri’s Prabandha kosa’, in: Indian Linguistics 
Turner Jubilee Volume, II, 1959, pp. 180-219. The main dictionary for the 
prabandhas was published as a series of articles in the Journal of the Oriental 
Society, Baroda, by B.J. Sandesara and J.P. Thaker, under the title 
Lexicographical Studies in ‘Jaina Sanskrit’. My copy lacks the dates, but the 
series of articles has been reprinted in a single volume. 
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construction of images of the Jinas, on temple building, on the 
monks and nuns, and on Jain laymen and women”. | 

The biography in the Prabandha kosa that I have chosen to 
translate is somewhat atypical in that it devotes considerable time 
to stories that deal with matters other than Abhada’s simple piety; 
we become involved in intrigue at the royal court and in the mon- 
astery. Abhada’s contribution to the Faith is a more complicated 
affair in the Prabandha koSa than in the other versions of his deeds. 


The Story of Abhada from the Prabandha koSa 


In the city of Anahilapura dwelt the merchant Nrpanaga from the Srimdla 
clan. His wife was Sundari. They had a son, Abhada. When Abhada was ten 
years old his mother and father both died. The family wealth was gone. 
Nonetheless, because he was so clever at business and because he always kept 
counsel with good men, Abhada prospered. He obtained a wife for himself on 
the strength of his family’s former reputation and married her. To support them 
he used to work in the homes of jewellers, polishing tiny bells. He earned five 
coins, one of which he always spent on pious acts. He used two of the coins to 
support himself and his wife. He kept two as his savings. In his fourteenth year 
he had a son. Now his wife did not have enough milk to nurse the baby and so 


16 Parallels to the story of Abhada may be found in the accounts of the mer- 

chant Jagadi, whose story was told in a poem by Sarvananda, the 
Jagadiucarita. Excerpts from the text appear in an article by Georg Biihler, 
‘The Jagaducharita, a historical romance from Gujarat’, Indian Studies, No. 
I, 74 pp. The article contains translations of select passages from the text 
along with the text itself and excerpts and translations of Subhasilagant’s 
accounts of Jagadii. The complete text by Sarvananda was edited by 
Panyasa Srimunivijaya gani in the Sri Atmavallabha Grantha Series, No. 6, 
Panjab: Atmananda Jaina Sabha, 1925. 
Both Abhada and Jagadi find a magic jewel hanging from a goat and buy 
the goat for a very small price. Abhada also has much in common with the 
layman in the biography of Jinavallabha translated below; he too is poor and 
people are astonished when Jinavallabha predicts that he will come to have 
great wealth. Finally, the motif of a man becoming rich by having superna- 
tural ability to recognize a precious substance that its owner cannot see is 
familiar from Buddhist sources, particularly the avadénas. In the 
Divyavadana Pirna is able to recognize the fabulously valuable 
gosirsacandana when he sees a woodcutter carrying a load and shivering 
profusely. Like Abhada and Jagadi, Piirna does not seem to have any 
scruples about appropriating the valuable substance and paying its owner a 
pittance. For all of them their ability to recognize the substance and become 
wealthy is a sign of their great merit. The Divydvadana story is on p. 18 of 
the edition edited by P.L. Vaidya in the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts Series, 
vol.20, Darbhanga: Post-Graduate Studies and Research in Sanskrit 
Learning, 1959. 
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Abhada went out to the villages, in search of a she-goat. Now it so 

that early one morning he was brushing his teeth io a pond when ae 
she-goats came there to drink. The water which had been as pure and sparkling 
asa conch-shell suddenly became a dark blue, just like the colour of the leaves 
on the Nagvalli creeper. Abhada was amazed. When the she-goats had finished 
drinking, he looked them all over, and at once he knew that one of them had 
a small bell on her neck that contained inside it a precious emerald. He wasted 
no time buying that goat, bell and all. His son survived. He polished the stone 
until it shone like a ball of light. He showed it to some experts. They said that 
it was priceless. At that he gave it to the king, Jesimgh. The king was delighted 
and gave Abhada a crore of gold pieces. With that Abhada became a rich man 

gs something the size of his finger nail he made lakhs. 
_ | ere was prosperity in the land then, and Abhada took t i 

time the kingdom of Jesimgh (Jayasirhha) was wealthy. iia 

Abhada kept three account books: one was for investments, one was for 
money owed, and one was for the next world. And what does all of this mean? 
Well, it means in short that he was an ocean of compassion and never oppressed 
anyone for money, seizing or binding them. At all of the thirty-six famous ports 
he made money and earned great wealth. He covered the bazaar where they sold 
betel, his own home, and the prayer hall of the noble monk Hemacandra with 
aie oes of gold sets At the time of king Kumarapala, who made a proc- 

ation that no animals were illed in hi A : i 
pe eee re to be killed in his realm, Abhada’s prosperity 

Now one day Hemacandrasiiri was explaining to the king that i 
of taking care of fellow Jains bears great fie The king ‘ld Pree rigetae 
must give a thousand dinars to every Jain family that has lost its wealth. ‘At the 
end of the year you must show me the amounts that you have spent.’ At the 
end of the year Abhada showed the accounts to the king. The total came to ten 
thousand dinars. As the king was about to repay Abhada for the money that 
he had paid out, Abhada said, “Lord, the king’s wealth is really two-fold, mov- 
able and immovable. The king’s immovable wealth is his gold, and other things; 
his movable wealth is the merchants. The money that belongs to the merchants 
belongs in truth to the king.’ The king said, ‘Be careful. I am possessed by the 
demon of greed’. And that one time only Abhada allowed the money to be 
brought and given to him. The king was delighted with him. 

So time passed. The king Kum4rapdla and the Glorious Hemacandra both 
grew old. A dispute arose in the monastic lineage to which the Glorious 
Hemacandra belonged. On the one side were Ramacandra, Gunacandra and 
their faction; on the other side was Balacandra. Now this Balacandra was friends 
with the nephew of the king whose name was Ajayapala. One night the king 
his preceptor Hemacandra, and Abhada were all discussing something together. 
The King asked, ‘Blessed one! I am without issue. Whom shall I crown as my 
successor? The monk replied, ‘Crown Pratapamalla, your sister’s son, for the 
sake of the Faith. Ajayapala will destroy the Jain Faith that you have striven 
to establish in your realm.’ At this juncture Abhada interjected, ‘Blessed One! 
Whatever happens, one’s own closest kin is always the best choice!’ 
Hemacandra repeated, ‘Whatever you do, never make Ajayapala king.’ When 
they finished this discussion the three of them went back to their quarters. 
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Balacandra had heard them talk. He told what they had said to Ajayapala. 
This was why Ajayapala came to have such great hatred for the faction of 
Ramacandra in Hemacandra’s lineage and why he came to favour Abhada. The 
Glorious Hemacandra went to heaven. Thirty-two days later the king 
Kumiéarapala passed on to the next world, killed by the poison that Ajayapala 
had given him. Ajayapdla sat on the throne. Because of the hatred he bore the 
Glorious Hemacandra he had the monk Ramacandra and his disciples tortured 
to death by being made to sit on seats of red-hot iron. He also destroyed many 
of the temples that the king had built. He developed the habit of summoning 
to himself all the young novices every day at daybreak and taking them out on 
his hunting spree. And he would Jaugh at them saying, Before they used to be 
making the rounds praying at their temples. Now look at them!’ The Brahmans 
eventually turned the king against Balacandra, whom they accused of putting 
to death his own people. He was treated with great disrespect and went to the 
kingdom of Malwa where he died. ‘Evil quickly bears fruit’, as it is said. 

The Jain lay community was distressed at the sight of so many Jain temples 
being destroyed. Abhada, for all that he was honoured in the court, was not able 
to utter a word because the king was so cruel. And so he devised a stratagem 
to protect the remaining Jain temples. What was that? 

One day Abhada approached the king’s favourite jester, named Silana, and 
gave him much gold. In return he begged him, “You must do something so that 
the remaining temples are not destroyed.’ Silana said, “Have no fear. I shall 
protect them at all costs.’ Silana made a palace of reeds. He white-washed and 
painted it. In secret he instructed his five sons that they were to do thus and so 
in the presence of the king. Silana went into the presence of the king and said, 
‘Lord! I am old. I have sons and grandsons. Now I shall travel abroad on a 
pilgrimage, if my lord grants me his leave.’ The king said, “Do as you like.’ At 
that Silana brought the palace he had made and with his five sons he went to 
see the king. He entrusted his sons into the care of the king and he said to them 
there, as the king was listening, “You must take care of this palace that I have 
made. It is the very embodiment of my fame and reputation. I made it with 
great care.” And they agreed to do what their father had said. 

Now when Silana had taken his leave and gone just a few steps from the king, 
his sons pelted the palace with lumps of earth and broke it into pieces. Hearing 
the commotion, Silana rushed back and said, “You wicked scoundrels! You are 
even worse sons than this terrible king. For as ‘soon as his father died this king 
destroyed the holy places that his father had built, but you did not even wait 
until I had gone a hundred paces.’ The king was filled with shame. He gave 
orders that no more temples were to be destroyed. 

This evil king took it into his fancy to do away with his own mother and son. 
He instructed his servants to carry out his desires. One day he was killed by one 
of his own servants who had concealed a small dagger on his person. 

For a few days King Kirtipala, the son of Ajayapala, ruled the land of 
Gujarat. He did not possess any of the royal emblems like the chowrie or the 
royal umbrella. 

After he died in a battle with Malva, Bhimadeva became king in Gujarat. He 
was long-lived. He was also somewhat unhinged, though he had accumulated 
much merit. He had two ewes, called Sodhu and Modhu. He had them bathed 
and adored with jewels on every limb, and mounted on a throne; he then had 
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them taken from village to village by the army. The soldiers pillaged the villages. 
Thus much time passed. One day the village leaders gathered together and asked 
the king, ‘Lord! Why do you destroy your own country for no purpose? What 
a terrible waste of food and clothing, ghee and other things this all is!” At that 
the king said, ‘Listen to my story. Once, somewhere, on some shore, a fish was 
washed up onto land by the current. At that time there was a terrible famine. 
The people were all starving, for there was no food to eat. And so everyone 
began to cut that fish with axes, with every sharp tool that they had, and they 
ate its flesh. But the fish still did not die; it was that huge. Now at that point 
some Brahman, urged on by his wife, joined the people there in order to get 
some of that fish to eat. As the Brahman saw how all the other people were 
cutting the poor fish he was filled with compassion, for he was kind-hearted by 
nature. He said, ‘I cannot cut this fish.’ At that a demi-god entered into the fish 
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for you as a festive gift of honour.’ Carnpala took out the meat and put it ina 
different pot. She gave to the king a string of pearls worth millions. She gave the 
servant girl a necklace. She adorned the pot with pearls. The servant was de- 
lighted and hurried back to the king. 

After Abhada had eaten his meal his daughter told him, ‘Father, see how the 
keeper of stores whom you drove away has conspired with the king. I was 
careful not to insult the servant girl. We shall lose our wealth. You must do 
something. Write down everything that you have and show the ledger to the 
king. Say to him, ‘Master, take it all, if that is your wish.” He did exactly as 
his daughter told him. The king was astonished and ashamed. The king grabbed 
the keeper of stores by the neck and said, ‘Fool! To whom God gives money, 
he also gives the wit to protect that wealth! Don’t waste your time coveting 


Abhada’s riches. You will get nothing.’ And once more he threw himself at 
Abhada’s feet. The king did not take a penny of Abhada’s wealth. And so 
Abhada was rich, always of good fortune, long-lived, and healthy. When he was 
about to die Abhada buried four treasures at the four comers of his house for 
his sons. He ended his life voluntarily in meditation. Carmnpala too went to 
heaven. When all their other wealth was exhausted the sons began to search for 
the treasure their father had buried for them. But they could not find it. They 
hired someone who knew how to make magic eye ointment that allows its user 
to see buried treasure. The man with the magic ointment told them, ‘Some 
preceptor of the king. And the king oppressed the people who had sinned so black creatures with mallets in their hands keep carrying the treasure off to the 
gravely. But the Brahman, remembering the words of the fish, did not say a nether world. Why do you trouble yourself for nothing? You will never get it.’ 
word. Now hear this, sirs, I must be someone just like that Purandara, reborn They were all despondent. They lived out their lives as ordinary merchants. And 
under some such circumstances. I amuse myself by tormenting my people. And so it is said that merit and not the family is the cause of wealth. 

that is why you must not say anything to stop me. If you do speak out, I will 
have your tongues cut out.’ When they heard these words they all remained si- 
lent. And the country went to ruin. 


and said to the Brahman, ’Sir, cut me. All the others are cutting me and eating 
my flesh. I shall be fortunate if you do me this service.’ The Brahman said, ‘I : 
feel pity for you. I cannot cut you.’ The fish said, “Then listen carefully. These : 
wicked people are killing me and I shall die. And when I die I shall be reborn i 
here on the banks of this river as a king Purandara. I shall be born into a royal : 
family. You will be my spiritual preceptor. At first I will oppress my people 
with all sorts of new torments that I shall dream up. You must not try to 
dissuade me from anything that I do. And I shall honour you as my teacher, for 
you are a good man.’ As soon as the fish spoke these words it died. Just as it 
had said it became a king Purandara. The Brahman became the spiritual 


There are many points of interest in this biography of Abhada, but 
Fven in such a kingdom Abhada remained as rich as ever. Abhada had a I shall emphasize what is typical of medieval biographies of lay 
crane: ap nenia Sew he’ bina ipa ane ie sate bie : Jains and what is particularly distinctive in the account in order to 
words, knew just what to do at the proper time, ane was well-verse in : ‘ : : : ieval 
branches of learning. She looked after the household and managed Abhada’s convey some general sense of biographies of lay J aie a pa = ; 
household affairs. One day Abhada caught his greedy store-keeper stealing, and writing. Lay Jains usually become important in t e tradition for 
sent him away. In anger the thief went to the king. He said, ‘King! Abhada has one or several reasons: for their service to the faith in building 
endless wealth. Why don’t you take some of it for yourself.’ The king said, “Has temples, for restoring ‘temples, or for their lavish spending at cere- 


A i i i : £ . . . . . 
Abhada done something wrong” The keeper of Stores ad eae a a?” The monies associated either with the dedication of temples and images . 


wrong.’ ‘But how can I take someone else’s money without any reason?’ The : - : soe ae 
keeper of stores said, “You can find some pretext.’ The king said, “I can do just or the installation of a monk in a position of authority in the 
that.’ After they had had this little talk, the king installed Abhada’s former em- : monastic hierarchy. In fact the role of the laity in supporting 
ployee in his own palace. He had a servant girl fill a pot with goat meat and ; aa ev emphasis even in the biogra- 
carry it on her head to Abhada’s house. The servant reached Abhada’s door at : monastic PelemOuE® Re rae * k a P hies that em sterner é 
mid-day. At that moment Abhada was sunk in meditation, worshipping the _ phies of monks, particularly those biograpAy peas) ee 

Jina. Carpal herself went to open the door. The servant girl entered the house. public ceremonial role of the monk as leader of the community: his 
She showed Carnpala the pot she had brought. Carhpala saw the meat in it an participation in public festivities when temples are built and dedi- 
at once figured out that this was the revenge of their former store-keeper. She ; : eels : sition at those cer- 
ushered the servant girl into the inner quarters of the house with great deference. cated, his role in pilgrimages, and his At e i oe 

She asked her, ‘What is all this” The servant girl said, “The king has sent this emonies that are specifically designed to honour a monk by 
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confirming him in a particular position in the monastic system)’, 
Occasionally a layman becomes important for public service, for 
example for famine relief, though his pious activities as a temple 
builder are still given in great detail in the biography". 

The lay patron of the faith is always wealthy, and he often comes 
by his wealth in unusual ways. He is also always associated with a 
particular monk or lineage of monks. Abhada is associated with 
Hemacandra, and is drawn willy-nilly into monastic politics at 
Hemacandra’s death. While other lay men are most famous for 
their pious donations, Abhada’s main service to the Faith in this 
biography in the Prabandha kosa seems to have been that he pre- 
vented king Ajayapala from destroying every last Jain temple that 
Kum§rapala had erected. 

The biography of Abhada in the Puratana prabandha samgraha 
and the Prabandha cintamani is more usual in that it emphasizes 
his pious donations. We are told in the Puratana prabandha 
samgraha that Abhada gave one vessel of ghee every day for the 
use of the ascetics, that he always worshipped in the temples, that 
he donated money so that sacred texts could be copied, and that 
he restored damaged and old temples, as well as commissioning 
many images of the Jina. In the Puratana prabandha samgraha, at 
the end of his days, before he was to end his life voluntarily. 
Abhada summoned his five sons to him and asked how much he 
had spent on pious deeds. He was appalled at the low amount, and 
his sons agreed to spend yet more, in fact a vast sum in addition to 
what their father had already spent. Abhada of the Puratana 
prabandha sarmgraha and the Prabandha cinta@mani does not par- 


17 For example the biography of the monk Vijayadeva entitled the 
Vijayadevastirimahatmyam edited by Jina Vijaya, Ahmedabad: Jaina 
Sahitya Samsodhak Granthamala, 1928 painstakingly notes every lay patron 
who paid for a ceremony at which a monk was installed or organized a 
pilgrimage, arranged for a public debate between contending parties or made 
and dedicated an image. The sense one gets from this biography is that 
monks were important public figures with important ritual roles and that in 
their public capacity monks were closely linked to their lay patrons. 

18 This is the case with the biographies of Jagadi, cited earlier. I have studied 
the biographies of Jain lay temple builders in a paper that is to appear in 
sees and West, “The householder as shaman: jain biographies of temple 

ers. 
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ticipate in court intrigues and follows a well-established pattern for 
lay piety’. 

Despite its unusual emphases the biography in the Prabandha 
kosa does stress again and again that Abhada was wealthy and 
that he was good at making money even in the worst of times. This 
preoccupation with wealth and its acquisition that comes through 
in all versions of his biographies is indeed typical of the traditional 
accounts of lay Jains and the way in which lay Jains figure in the 
biographies of monks. Biographies of monks often stress the wealth 
and high position of their lay followers. ; 

The short version of Abhada’s biography in Subhasila’s 
Paficasati prabandha and the concluding comments in the 
Prabandha cintamani are totally atypical in that they state that 
Abhada gave his wealth in secret and that secret donations are the 
best. In general, medieval Jainism is a religion of conspicuous 
spending and lay Jains are singled out for their ability to spend and 
their prodigious generosity. One suspects that perhaps Abhada was 
not a terribly liberal donor by the standards of his time and that 
this fact might even have occasioned these variant traditions in his 
biography. x 

We have seen that Abhada, as is typical of all Jain laymen, was 
closely involved with a famous monk and his particular lineage. 
Abhada in the version of his biography in the Prabandha kosa 
confers in secret with Hemacandra and the king, and Hemacandra 
in the Purdtana prabandha sarmgraha and the Prabandha 
cinta@mani versions predicts that Abhada will come to have great 
wealth. In all the accounts Abhada is well connected with both the 
world of religious power and the world of secular power; in the 
Prabandha koSa he is also very close to the king. 

Jain biographies of laymen and monks-are similar in that both 
depict a close interraction between lay or secular power (wealth and 
political power) and a particular monk or lineage of monks. Monks 
are frequently at the court of the king, and lay Jains are also in- 
fluential at the court. The monk in these texts is not a recluse or 
meditator; he is a potent figure who plays a major role in society. 
Here. in the Prabandha koSa we even see the monk Hemacandra 
interfere directly in a question of royal succession, though few 


19 John Cort has written about lay Jain piety in a lengthy article that appeared 
in the Journal of Indian Philosophy, vol. 19, no. 4, “Two ideals of the 
Svetambar Mirtipijak Jain layman’, pp. 391-420. 
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20 I discussed this in a paper on the Gujarati bj i 
1SC Lis jarati biographies of Bali 
Le ees of religious biography: the biography of Balibhadra i tac Jn 
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21 Avadanasataka, 31, edited by P.L. Vaidya (Darbhanga: Mithila Institute of 
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prabandha biographies, which eschew the norms of Sanskrit court 
poetry, are replete with such stories and sub-stories from the folk 
tradition. They are also distinguished by the fact that they depict 
monks and their supporters at home in a complex secular world. 

We turn now to see a biography of a monk from the sectarian 
biography tradition, and we shall see the extent to which many of 
these generalizations about the biography of a layman also hold 
true for a sectarian biography of a monk. 


Il The monk Jinavallabha 


Jinavallabha is considered to be one of the founders of the 
Kharataragaccha, which was one of the most important medieval 
Jain monastic lineages. The Kharataragaccha presented itself as a 
reform group, returning a corrupt monastic community to its ori- 
ginal pure practices. They were particularly adamant that monks 
not live in lavish monasteries built for them, and their main oppo- 
nents seem to have been the monks in cities like Patan, the capital, 
who had rich and sumptuous monasteries. Medieval Jainism was 
split into competing gacchas or groups, most of which rose to 
prominence after the eleventh century AD. While much remains to 
be done on the history of these lineages, which often functioned as 
exclusive sects, it is clear that at least some of the monastic lineages 
competed vigorously with each other for the patronage of secular 
authorities, and for lay support in general. One tool of sectarian 
competition was biography writing. Each gaccha composed its his- 
tory to demonstrate to the lay community that it represented the 
true transmission of the Jain teachings. In addition monks became 
the genealogists of important Jain family groups and one function 
of their recording the history of a family was to record the conver- 
sion of that family to Jainism by a monk of a particular gaccha; this 
established the claim of that gaccha over the Jain lay group. Only 
monks of the converting gaccha could perform rituals for the de- 
scendants of the patriarch who had been converted”. 


connection with the Buddhist Vpaghri Jataka, it is surely not the exact 
connection that I suggested in that paper. 

22 + There is a rich literature of conversion stories, most of them preserved in the 
vernaculars. I have studied a few of the conversion narratives in my paper, 
‘Religious biography and clan history among the Svetambara Jains in North 
India’, in: East and West, vol. 39, 1989, pp. 195-217. 
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Sectarian lineage accounts, gurvavalis or pattavalis, range from 
simple unadorned lists of the patriarchs or head monks of the 
gaccha to lengthy prose narratives; pattdvalis were also included in 
colophons to manuscripts and in inscriptions on temples and im- 
ages. There also exist numerous pattavalis amongst the large corpus 
of medieval Jain vernacular poetry. I translate here the biography 
of Jinavallabha from the Prakrit text, the Vrddhacarya 
prabandhavali, which was written by a disciple of the monk 
Jinaprabhasiri sometime in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
AD”. There also exists a long Sanskrit biography in the 
Kharataragaccha brhadgurvavali, which was itself based on the 
commentary of the monk Sumatigani to the Ganadharardhasataka 
of Jinadattasiri; Sumatigani wrote his commentary in the early 
thirteenth century AD. 

Both of these biographies of Jinavallabha, though very different 
in tone from each other, convey the same impression of the Jain 
monk that we have received from the biography of the lay follower, 
Abhada. The medieval Jain monk in the stories told of his life and 
deeds is intimately involved with the lay community. In his travels 
the monk seeks out human habitations, particularly major urban 
centers and royal cities; the biographies take pains to demonstrate 
the fanfare that greeted the arrival of a monk and how the monk 
ministered to the laity, even making hundreds of conversions. 
While the didactic stories and the canonical stories emphasized the 
correct deportment of the monk and his austerities, these texts 
make little mention of the standard fasts, the many rules that gov- 
erned the conduct of the monk, and the solitary meditations that 
marked his normal day. These are stories of monks who perform 
extraordinary feats in the service of the faith, or who perform a 
major public ceremonial role, going on pilgrimage, installing im- 
ages, and establishing their successors in lavish ceremonies in which 
the laity and the monastic community were equally involved. 
Monks in these stories engage in contests with their rivals, who in 
these sectarian accounts are usually other Jains. They debate vig- 
orously in the courts of kings or they engage in contests of super- 
natural power. 


23. The text has been edited by Jina Vijaya Muni in the Singhi Jain Series, vol. 
42, Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1956, and the account of 
Jinavallabha appears on pp. 90-91. 
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is is also predominantly a masculine world, at least in its hu- 
Regains rey of no collections of biographies of eae that 
parallel these lineage histories for the monks. Female power be ae 
only to the non-human world, and many lineage histories ere 
clear that without the supernatural approval of eee eity 
of the Faith or a clan deity, always female, succession to the posi- 
tion of head monk never took place”. Jain monks were Piet 
quired to subdue non-Jain deities in these stories, and the riva 
deities are also most often female, either a form of Durga, or some 


of the sixty-four yoginis®. 
Jinavallabha from the Vrddhacarya prabandhavali. 


inavallabhasiiri occupied the position that Abhayadevasiri had held as 
ot a His story is told here in brief. In the land of Malwa in a aye 
Ujjain lived the Jain monk Kaccola who belonged to the faction iat fe _ 
it was perfectly legitimate for monks to live in monastic lea re es : 
cially for them to dwell in. He had a disciple named Jinav : a. a 
Jinavallabha had turned his mind away from life as a lay person — ite a 
with a keen desire to achieve the religious goal. But what was he to e : ag 
fallen somehow into bad company. Anyway, the teacher Kaccola, ari phils 
collection of books dealing with Jain doctrine. He had volumes of all the e sie 
canonical texts, but that teacher refused to teach Jinavallabha the sgeeene’ an. 
refused to instruct him in it. For he was himself quite lax in his own be avOUr. 
One day in secret Jinavallabha opened one of the books. He read this verse: 7 
‘O Gotama, a man who-eats what has been offered to the God, or who age 
with a woman who is not his own wife, goes to the seventh hell for seven 
rebirths.’ ; : ; é : 
ad this verse and pondered on its meaning, Jinavallabha becam 
Piola slag ents of abandoning worldly life, and he left that teacher and ah 
to the city of Anahilapura. There were eighty-four different Jain ater ere 
and eighty-four head monks of eighty-four different lineages lived in those re- 
treats. Jinavallabha went to each and everyone one of them, asked his i aaapre 
and examined the monks, but nowhere did he feel satisfied with the — t a 
he received. At last he came to the retreat of Abhayadevasiiri. He saw the ane 
ter, Abhayadevasiiri, the crest-jewel of the true path in which monks iad 
bidden to settle in monasteries built for their dwelling purpose. He was - ms es : 
as a full-fledged monk by Abhayadeva. In time he learned the sea = wi 
and became fully conversant with the doctrine. In the year 1167, wi of the 


2 This is tme for example of the UpakeSagaccha. See the 
abhinandanoddhara cited earlier. ; ; _. mae 
25 Tee ae panisiis conqueror of the Yoginis was Jinadattasiiri. See his biog- 
raphy in the Vrddhacarya prabandhavali, pp. 91-92. I have translated poe 
of the biographies of Jinadattastiri in my book, Speaking of monks, cite 
above. 
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Jain community present, he was instructed in the appropriate mantra or magic 
spell and was given the important title of sai by Abhayadeva; at that time his 
name was changed to Jinavallabhasiiri. He then travelled all over, establishing 
the true position of those who forbade monks to dwell in temples, becoming 
himself the crest-jewel of all of those who shared this viewpoint. He was deeply 
committed to the religious life, and as he wandered the earth he came to the 
country of Medapdda, to the fort of Cittakiida. There most of the people were 
not of the Jain Faith but held false beliefs; no one there accepted the Jain Faith. 
Jinavallabha stopped at the temple to the Goddess Camunda. In the night 
Camunda appeared before him. The whole temple shook. The Goddess started 
to torment the monk. The monk stopped her dead in her tracks and brought 
her under his control through the power of the magic spell he had been taught 
when he was consecrated as a siri. At this the cause of the Jain Faith was 
greatly strengthened. The Goddess told the monk, ‘Name your group after me. 
That way I shall be pleased with you all and shall help you in all things.’ The 
monk did as she said. He converted everyone there. He had them take the vows 
of the Jain lay worshipper. 

Here is another thing that he did. Once a poor but pious Jain named 
Saharana approached Jinavallabhastri. Jinavallabhastri told him to limit his 
possessions to the sum of ten crores. One of the sons of the king’s minister 
heard what Jinavallabha had said and he laughed at the monk, right there in the 
presence of all the people. ‘This man is so poor that he has to go begging for 
his meals from house to house. See how this monk has told him not to keep for 
himself more than ten crores of wealth! And the monk is no better than his 
devotee, a miserly beggar!’ The monk said, ‘Minister’s son! You should not 
laugh at this man. One day he will remove a great burden from your head.’ 

Some time passed. The lay devotee Saharana, on the instructions of his 
preceptor Jinavallabha, bought five hundred carts of bees wax. In fact there was 
bees wax only on the surface; underneath there was gold. He sold the gold and 
became exceedingly rich. The minister’s son was punished by the king and tied 
up. Because he had no money to pay the king for his own ransom, he was made 
to carry a huge weight on his head. The Jain lay devotee Saharana paid a crore 
and had him released. Saharana had a Jain temple built in Cittakiita. 
Jinavallabhasiiri performed the dedication ceremony. Saharana became the 
leader of a pilgrimage party that he organized to visit Satrufijaya. The lay 
devotee Saharana was devoted to the Jina and to his teacher the monk 
Jinavallabha; he was the very best of lay worshippers. 

-Here is another thing that Jinavallabha did. In the country of Vagada he 
converted ten thousand families belonging to the Srimala clan. He also wrote 
the Pindasuddhiprakarana. Thus ends this account of Jinavallabha. 


The Sanskrit biography of Jinavallabha in the Kharataragaccha 
brhadgurvavali shares much of the tone of this short Prakrit ac- 
count, although it differs greatly in detail. It begins at an earlier 
point in Jinavallabha’s life, before he had any desire for the reli- 
gious life and before he had any commitment to studying Jainism. 
As the Sanskrit biography opens, Jinavallabha is a young lay stu- 
dent in the monastery at Asidurga. His father is dead and he is 
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studying at the monastery with many of the other young boys from 
the town, something that must have been a customary practice. 
One day the future Jinavallabhasitri finds a book. The book con- 
tains two magic spells, which he reads. One is to attract snakes and 
the other is to get rid of snakes. He tries them out with perfect 
success. His teacher sees this and realizes that Jinavallabha is a 
special child; he offers his mother a sum of money and acquires the 
r the monastery. 
ee are two sieeesling features of this account that I should 
like to emphasize. The monk as a reader of hidden or secret books 
is a familiar topos in these biographies; Jinavallabha here reads 
magic spells, uses them and then forgets about them. Other famous 
monks will use the spells throughout their careers to win approval 
from kings and wealthy lay men and further the cause of the 
Faith’, The second point is the way in which Jinavallabha’s entry 
into the religious life is described: he is bought for the monastery 
by his teacher who recognizes his extraordinary talents. Conversion 
is not a central issue in these biographies; the spiritual life of the 
monk is not a personal, private quest for salvation. It is a public 
religious life, centered around winning converts through superna- 
tural acts or displays of erudition and devoted to spreading Jainism 
through dedicating temples, participating in pilgrimages, and 
teaching. In fact the conversion of a monk is often the occasion for 
humour in a biography. The conversions of Haribhadra and 
Siddhasena are two good examples; both of these famous 
philosopher/monks convert as the result of losing a wager that they 
made in great haste and — one might add — out of overweaning 
arrogance. Nonetheless both monks go on to have extraordinary 
careers in the service of the religion that they initially accepted in 
cavalier manner’. 
ee the Sanskrit account of Jinavallabha continues, Jinavallabha 
becomes learned in the Jain tradition and indeed in all the branches 
of learning. He reads some texts in his teacher's absence and is 
convinced that his teacher is not following the correct path. The 
teacher also wants to educate him fully and sends him to the 


ied this topos in a paper, ‘Going by the book: the role of the 
= aan aan beret Indian cena conflict’, that is to be published by 
K. Watanabe in the Festschrift that he is editing for Jozef Deleu. _ 
27 See my articles on Siddhasena cited above and my article on aps arma 
‘The Jain biographies of Haribhadra: an inquiry into the logic of the leg- 
ends’, in: Journal of Indian Philosophy, vol. 16, 1988, pp. 109-125. 
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Kharataragaccha leader Abhayadevasiri to learn Jain doctrine, 
particularly the Jain canon. Jinavallabha learns well under 
Abhayadevasiri; he also is taught astrology by a famous 
astrologer. On his return to his original teacher both Jinavallabha 
and the teacher want to change from their earlier practice of living 
in monasteries to Abhayadeva’s viewpoint, which was in fact the 
cardinal tenet of the Kharataragaccha, that a monk is prohibited 
from dwelling in a monastery built for him. The teacher eventually 
decides not to convert to the new sect, because that would leave his 
own lineage without someone to look after it, but Jinavallabha 
makes the change. Abhayadeva wishes to install Jinavallabha as 
his successor, but is afraid that this would create an uproar because 
Jinavallabha was initially the pupil of a rival teacher from the en- 
emy camp. He requests a disciple to see to Jinavallabha’s installa- 
tion at the proper time. 

In the Sanskrit biography as in the Prakrit biography, 
Jinavallabha comes to Citrakita. But the problem with Citrakita 
is not that there are so many non-Jains in this account; the diffi- 
culty is that although there are plenty of Jains they belong to a rival 
Jain faction, namely the faction that held that the monks should 
live in monasteries made for them. They refuse to give Jinavallabha 
lodgings and send him to the temple of Camunda. The Goddess is 
so impressed with Jinavallabha that she protects him from all 
harm. Eventually he impresses the local Jains so much with his 
great learning that they are won over to his side. We hear too of 
his instructing the lay devotee Sadharana to take a vast sum for the 
limit of his wealth and that Sadharana becomes wealthy, but that 
is all that this account tells us of Sadharana. There is no minister’s 
son, no account of Sadhdarana’s further pious deeds. 

The biography continues, detailing Jinavallabha’s many con- 
quests over Jains from the rival camp. He defeats a haughty 
Brahman in astrology, teaches a Jain layman how to make gold 
_ through alchemy, shows his skill at composing extemporaneous 
verses and wins over a king who gives him money in order to con- 
duct regular worship at the Jain temples he has had his devotees 
build in Citrakiita; he teaches the faithful, and eventually is in- 
Stalled as head of the lineage. The account ends with his death, 
Which is treated very matter of factly. Indeed there is little indi- 
cation in any of the medieval biographies that the remains of the 
dead monk were worshipped or that there was a cult of any im- 
portance at the stupa; these biographies are not interested in de- 
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picting the monks as continuing objects of lay veneration. Few texts 
mention after-death miracles, and the biographies seem to be al- 
most totally directed to glorifying the active service to the Faith 
that the monk performed during pal life time and that was contin- 
his successors in the lineage”. , 
eth of these biographies Jinavallabha is a very public figure. 
The Sanskrit biography stresses intra-group competition: 
Jinavallabha most often vanquishes other Jains. By contrast the 
Prakrit text depicts an external enemy: Camunda and her followers 
in Citrakita. One of the distinguishing features of the sectarian bi- 
ography collection as opposed to the more miscellaneous prabandha 
collections is this emphasis on intra-group rivalry and the channel- 
ing of hostilities towards fellow Jains. The Sanskrit biography also 
repeatedly mentions how learned Jinavallabha is and depicts him 
defeating court poets in verse-making. The monk as courtier is a 
familiar figure in medieval biographies, and Jinavallabha is at the 
beginning of a long line of Kharatara monks who will seek and win 
atronage. 
setae of their points of difference, however, these two accounts 
both agree in placing the monk at the center of proselytizing activ- 
ities and in depicting the monk as repeatedly involved with the lay 
community. Perhaps nothing so typifies the medieval Jain biogra- 
phy of both monks and lay worshippers, as this vision of the inte- 
grated religious community in which monk and laymen work 
together to spread Jainism and increase its visibility. 


ion is Hiravijaya, whose biography mentions a few miracles at the 
. pear chapiee 17 of the Hirasaubhagya of fe Po po by 
Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Sivadatta and Pandit Kashinath an Rent 
Parab in the Kavyamaila, vol. 67, Bombay: Nirnaya Sagara ee a 
Although the biographical literature by and large ignores after- = mira 
cles, there is considerable evidence from inscriptions that certain monks ie 
worshipped after their death, and that stupas and footprints Nek a ne 
uously dedicated to these monks. I am currently working on the role o 
death rituals and the worship of the dead in medieval Jainism. 
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III Conclusions 


The study of medieval Jain biographies is a rich field in which very 
little has been done to date. I hope in this paper to arouse the in- 
terest of a broad range of scholars in many different fields by 
translating a few texts and indicating their range. Clearly the first 
task that must be done is to begin to edit and publish the many 
texts that remain unpublished. This would include all the diverse 
vernacular texts. At the same time it is imperative that a complete 
and detailed catalogue of the sources available for study be made. 
At that point scholarly work on individual biographies might begin 
in earnest. 

We need to know much more about the social and religious, 
possibly ritual context that produced these biographies, about the 
ways in which they were transmitted and the functions that they 
might have served. Given the prominence that biography writing 
has in medieval Jainism it seems safe to say that its study could 
also be an important means of access to the world of medieval 
Jainism in all of its many aspects. 
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HAGIOGRAPHY IN MEDIEVAL MARATHI LITERATURE 


Marathi hagiographical writings begin with the Lilacaritra (c. 
1200), which is a collection of anecdotes about Cakradhara, the 
founder of the Mahanubhav sect, followed by a similar collection 
of the memoirs of Govindaprabhu, the guru of Cakradhara'. Both 
these works were authored by Mhaibata. I will here concentrate 
only on the non-Mahanubhav hagiographical literature in Marathi, 
beginning with the biography of Jiianesvar, supposedly written by 
his contemporary poet-saint Namdev, sometime towards the end 
of the thirteenth century. Whether Namdev was a contemporary 


versy, and it is quite likely that his account of the life of 
Jidneévar, written in the ovi or abhanga metre, is more imaginary 
than real. Although it is the only early source of a biography of 
4 Jfianeévar we have to consider it with some reservations. 

' Namdev’s life-story. of JianeSvar is divided into three parts: 
| ' Adi or Beginning, Tirthavali or Pilgrimage and Samadhi or the 
i End2. The first and the third part, in which Namdev narrates a few 
incidents in the life of JfianeSvar, may perhaps be considered as 
being of an earlier date. The mythological element is, however, 
present in this narrative, when for example gods come down from 
heaven to watch Jfianesvar entering samadhi. The second part is 
no doubt of a much later date. The section dealing with the 
pilgrimage of Jianesvar and Namdev is purely fantastic. It begins 
with a dialogue between Namdev and the god Vitthal of 
Pandharpur, who permits his devotee Namdev to join the 
pilgrimage, on condition that he returns to Pandharpur when the 
pilgrimage is over. The account of the pilgrimage itself includes 
some miracles that JfianeSvar performed on the way and some de- 


1 V.B. Kolte, ed., Lilacaritra, Bombay, 1982 and Govindaprabhu-caritra, 2nd 
ed., Malkapur, 1960. 

2 See Sri namdev gatha, Govt. of Maharashtra ed., Bombay, 1970, pp. 
323-508. 


of Jfdnesvar or lived a hundred years later is a matter of contro- - 
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bates between him and Namdev on the comparative merits of jfAdn 
or knowledge and bhakti or devotion. 

If we compare Namdev’s account with the Lila-caritra, suppos- 
edly written just a few years before it, we find a world of difference 
between the two. If Namdev is more of an imaginary, the author 
of the Lild-caritra is a down-to-earth person, who depicts the 
God-man Cakradhara in the most realistic terms. Yet, it is not for 
its historical content that we turn to Namdev’s life of Jianesvar, 
but rather for his understanding of the genius, who was at once a 
philosopher, a poet and a saint. If Namdev had not written this 
account, we would have been left in complete darkness about the 
author of the Jf#anesvari, which is an extremely poetical exposition 
of the Bhagavadgita. It is the broad element of imagination in his 
life of Jaanesvar that stands between itself and history, making it 
poetically beautiful but historically less significant. That is why a 
scholar like Pendse doubts its genuineness and describes it as a 
dishonest attempt by some later poet to sell his work in the name 
of Namdev’. 

The Gurucaritra of 1558 gives an account of the first two 
incarnations of the god Dattatrey: Sripada Srivallabha (c. 1323-53) 
and Narasimha Sarasvati (c. 1378-1458)*. Srivallabha is the first 
historical figure in the cult of Dattatrey. His life-story is narrated 
in the first and the ninth chapters of the Gurucaritra. It ends with 
his disappearance in the Krishna river at Kuruvapur and his next 
incarnation at Karanja in Vidarbha. He was then known as 
Narasimha Sarasvati, or the Guru. He moved from one place to 
another, giving sanctity to places like Audumbar and Vadi, both 
on the banks of the Krishna river. He finally settled at Ganagapur 
on the confluence of the rivers Bhima and Amaraja, where he died 
in 1458. 

Narasirhha Sarasvati forms the central figure in the history of the 
cult of Dattatrey whose mission was to awaken the Hindus and 
particularly the Brahmans to the disastrous condition to which they 
were reduced under Muslim rule and to make them conscious of 
their duty towards the society of which they were supposed to be 
leaders. He was in a way a forerunner of Ramdas, the great activist 
saint of the seventeenth century, who combined religion with poli- 
tics and gave shape to the concept of Maharastra-dharma mooted 


3 §.D. Pendse, Jfidnesvar ani Namdev, Poona, 1972. 
4 R.K. Kamat, ed., Sri Gurucaritra, 3rd edn., Bombay, 1966. 
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by his forebear. No writings of Narasithha Sarasvati are extant, but 
he became the central theme of the Gurucaritra, the basic religious 

ok of his cult. : 
"The Gurucaritra was written in about 1538 by Sarasvati 
Gangadhar, whose mother-tongue seems to have been other than 
Marathi. It is divided into fifty-one chapters containing more than 
7,000 verses in the ovi metre, with an addendum giving chapter- 
wise contents and instructions as to its reading. Its main bulk of 
about forty chapters (11-51) is devoted to the miraculous account 
of Narasimha Sarasvati, who is the first guru of this cult. The 
whole work forms a kind of sacred mantra giving it a piety all of its 
own. Although the Gurucaritra does not excel as a work of litera- 
ture, it occupies an important place in the religious life of 
Maharashtra even today and is held almost in awe. It is read 
devoutly by lay devotees, in the belief that it is a healer of ailments, 
both physical and spiritual. In content it is nothing but a simple 
narration in the form of a dialogue between the Siddha and the 
Namdharak, about the incidents in the life of Narasimha 
Sarasvati, interrupted by ostensibly sacred incantations. Despite its 
limitations as literature, it certainly established a foundation for 
abler writers such as Eknath. 

Among the Bhagavat poet-saints of Maharashtra we have one 
more life of Jiianesvar, the Jfanesvar-vijay (c. 1760)° by Niranjan 
Madhav. It is based on the work of Namdev and is more a 

atory poem than a biography. ; ” 

he peaiiad of poet-saints consisting of Jianesvar, Namdev, 
Eknath, Tukaram and Ram is a well-established concept and we 
have biographies of all five of them written by different authors. 
Eknath, for example, has had more then one biographer, including 
Krsnadas Jagadanandan and KeSavasvami’. Eknath (1533-99) was 
in some way connected to the cult of god Dattatrey. He was not, 
however, held to be an incarnation of that god as Narasimha 
Sarasvati was, but only a saint. Consequently, his biographies are 
very different from a work like the Gurucaritra. 

The account of Tukdram’s life is narrated by two biographers, 
Niloba and Gopal’. The first is Tukaéram’s disciple and the second 
his grandson. Like Nirafijan Madhav, they sing the glory of 


Edited by L.R. Pangarkar, Poona, 1927. , : ; 

: See RE. Kotnis, Nathafci caritre. In: Sri eknath darsan, I, Aurangabad, 
1952, p. 248. 

7 TH. Avate, ed., Niloba gatha, Poona, 1923, p. 1. 
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Tukaram and tell very little about his life: their works can be called 

panegyric poems rather than hagiographies. 

Ramdas enjoys better treatment, both in quality and quantity, 
at the hands of his biographers. We have about twelve life-accounts 
of this saint, leaving aside his modern histories. This is due to the 
well-knit and well-organized cult of Ramdasis of which Ramdas 
was the fountainhead. The most important and trustworthy of his 
biographies is the Samartha pratap (c. 1725) by Giridharsvami®, a 
follower in his tradition. It is divided into twenty-one chapters and 
contains 1336 ovis. This biography of Ramdas gives a detailed ac- 
count of how he lived, how he dressed, talked, ate, and slept. 

If the Samartha pratap is the shortest yet most trustworthy his- 
tory of Ramdas, the Dasvisramadham by Atmaram is the longest 
but it is not very authentic?. It may be because of its size that S.S. 
Dev, the great scholar of Ramdas and his works, called it the 
Encyclopaedia Ramdasika. Dinkar (Svanubhav dinkar, 1694) and 
Merusvami (Ramasohala) are two other noteworthy biographers of 
Ramdas". We have also a bakhar or chronicle of Ramdas written 
in prose by Hanumantasvami (c. 1800)". 

I should further mention two more biographers, Uddhav- 
cidghana and Dasopanta Digambar, who have written short biog- 
raphies of a number of saints!2. 

The supreme figure in the hagiographical literature in Marathi is 
Mahipati (1715-90), made well-known to western scholars by his 
English translator Justine Abbott. Mahipati lived at Taharabad 
(Dist. Ahmednagar) as a bhagavat and devoted his life to perform- 
ing kirtans for which purpose he required narratives of the lives of 
Saints. These he composed himself, basing them initially on the 
writings of his predecessors such as Uddhav-cidghana and also on 
those of the northern biographer Nabhaji and his commentator 
Priyadas. But very soon Mahipati found his foreign sources want- 
ing in reliable information and he decided to investigate for himself 
the truth behind the illusory lives presented by them. He was a man 
of religious faith and not a researcher, and yet his biographies of 
- Saints reflect his industry and diligence. Mahipati was inspired by 

Tukaram who appeared to him in a dream and asked him to write 


8s SS. Dev, ed., Samartha Pratap, Dhule, Saka 1834. 

9 8S.S. Dev, ed., Dasvisramadham, (4 vols), Dhule, Saka 1834-45. 
10 =S.S. Dev, ed., Svanubhav dinkar, Dhule, Saka 1833. 

uu -S&.8. Dev, ed., Ramasohala, Dhule, Saka 1842. 

12. Hanumantasvamici bakhar, Bombay, 1910. 
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i aints as he himself had obeyed the dictate of Namdev 
oe pe Mahipati accordingly set himself to the task 
and produced his first collection of hagiographies, the ED, 
in 1762. He continued writing, revising and rewriting them me 
completed three more collections: Santalilamrta ik a. 
Bhaktalilamrta (1774) and Santavijay, which was left incomplete 

i in 1790. 
Odean. hard to equip himself with the material necessary 
for his lives of saints, for he was conscious of the fact that they are 
too deep to be comprehended in one single attempt. In fact, as 
Tukdram said, the greatness of saints could be known only if a 
became a saint oneself. Mahipati was not a saint, but saintly - 
certainly was and did his best to understand the lives of his sub- 
jects. At the same time he was a simple, believing soul not prone to 
questioning and criticism. But through his works one is able to 
know the pulse of his times and the religious atmosphere that pre- 
vailed then, and to imbibe the spirit of divinity in the lives of ae 
Mahipati may not have fulfilled the task of hagiography prescri . 
by the literary critic, and may even be called an anecdotist rather 
than a biographer. But the fact remains that his works have pre- 
served a wealth of valuable information, not only about religious 
beliefs and customs but also about daily life, institutions and events 
in periods for which other evidence is either imprecise or non- 

t. ; . oe 
ithe mtiiaie value of the literary beauty and socio-religious con- 
tent of Mahipati’s works is recognised even by a scholar like C.A. 
Kincaid, a rationalist like V.D. Savarkar and a ae 
missionary like Justine Abbott'’. According to his own appraisal, 
Mahipati had become simply the voice of the legend, the flute ro 
der the fingers of God. What he gives us is not the objective reality 
of facts, but the subjective reality of living impressions. 

The example of Mahipati was followed by several writers. ees 
are hagiographies such as the Gurumalika (c. 1778) by Rukma a 
narrating the life of Mahipatisvami, the famous poet-saint : 
Karnatak; the DeSika-caritra (1785) by Gurunath containing the 
lives of desSikas or saintly persons in the spiritual line of the Bodha 
tradition of Mudalgi; and the Sadhuvilas by Ramakavi, which is 
actually a later work of the early nineteenth century, but is written 


13. See N.C. Kelkar, ed., Uddhav-cidghan kavitasangrah, Bombay, 1902 and 
J.E. Abbott, Dasopanta Digambar, Poona, 1928. 
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in the old tradition'*, and which gives life accounts of saints not 
covered by Mahipati.. Most of these works are at least partially 
historical, barring an interesting collection of hagiographies 
produced under the title Bhaktikathamrta by one Narahari 
Malu'*. The lives he narrates are complete in every biographical 
detail, but are all entirely ahistorical. 

This account of hagiographical literature in Marathi will remain 
incomplete if mention is not made of the contribution made by the 
Jain and Christian authors. The earlier Jain Marathi works were 
written on the lines of their Gujarati exemplars, particularly the 
writings of Brahmajinadas. Of these, the earliest is the 
Srenika-caritra, by Brahmagunadas (c. 1450), giving a life account 
of Megharaj Srenika, who was a contemporary of Mahavir’. This 
was followed by works such as the Sudarsan-caritra by Kamraj and 
others which can be called the hagiographies of the Jain saints. 

So far as the Christian hagiographical literature is concerned, the 
Krista-purana of Fr. Thomas Stephens (1549-1619) stands 
supreme’. Stephens was an Englishman educated in Rome. He 
came to India in 1579 and made Goa his home for the remaining 
forty years of his life. Popularly known as Padre Estevam, he was 
the Rector of the Jesuit College in Salsette. His Krista-purana, 
published posthumously in Goa, bears the title ‘Purrana da Vinda 
a Vida do Christo’, meaning ‘Purana of the advent and life of 
Christ’. Written in Marathi, it was first published in 1616 in roman 
script. This voluminous work paved the way for the later Christian 
hagiographers who narrated the lives of Christian saints in their 
typical puranic style. 

We have, for example, St Peter Purana, or the Life of St. Peter, 
written by Fr. Etienne de la Croix (1579-1643), a French 
missionary settled in Goa'*®. De la Croix imagines St. Peter, one of 
the twelve apostles of Christ, using his eloquence to persuade the 
gentiles of western India to abandon their false gods and follow 


14 C.A. Kincaid, Introd. to Abhinava bhaktivijay, Shivdav, 1930, p. 12; V.D. 
Savarkar, Samagre Savarkar vanmaya, IIl, p. 780. 

1s See V.L. Bhave, Maharastra Sarasvat, 3rd edn., Poona 

16 See S. Akkole, Pracina marathi jain sahitya, Nagpur, Poona, 1968. 

i7 The two extant editions of the Krista-purana are J.L. Saldanha, ed., 
ea 1907 (in roman script) and S. Bandelu, ed., Poona, 1956 (in 

agari). 

18 Published in Goa in 1634. See A.K. Priyolkar in the Journal of the University 

of Bombay, 29, ii, Sept. 1960, p. 122. 
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Christ. With this end in view, de la Croix attacks Hindu beliefs 
with great vehemence and ridicules the deities and stories con- 
nected with them. While de la Croix cannot rank with Stephens in 
poetic skill or felicity of expression, he presents a fuller picture of 
the contemporary social conditions of western India. He also refers 
to some of the popular Hindu classics of the time, like the 
Yogavasista, and thus proves useful for a history of Marathi liter- 
ature. We also have Saldanha’s Life of St. Anthony’. Born in 
Africa, Saldanha arrived in India in 1615 at the age of sixteen and 
wrote his Life of St. Anthony of Padua which was published in 
Rachol (Goa) in 1655. It is written in two parts, the first in prose 
and in the dialect of Goa, and the second in the ovi form of verse 
in literary Marathi. 

Namdev was an independent biographer of Jianesvar with no 
other authority than Jianesvar himself before him. It was not so 
with the hagiographers coming after Namdev. Most of them fol- 
lowed Priyadas’s Bhaktiras-bodhini commentary on the Bhaktamdal 
of Nabhaji”, as a guide for their Marathi hagiographies. Nabhaji 
and his commentator Priyadas were not historians, but devout 
believers glorifying the miracles performed by their personages. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that Mahipati and others tell us more 
about the miracles of the saints than about the saints themselves. 
Moreover, both Nabhaji and his commentator Priyadas were 
northerners and had little knowledge about the saints who lived in 
the Deccan. This led them to give some fantastically incorrect in- 
formation even about well-known saints such as JhaneSvar and 
Namdev. JhanesSvar was, according to them, a follower of the cult 
of Visnusvami, while Namdev was the son of a widowed daughter 
of Vamdev. Fortunately for us, Mahipati and others did not look 
to Nabhaji for guidance in their biographies of the saints of 
Maharashtra; they sought their help only for the lives of the 
northern saints like Kabir and Jaydev, Mira and Narsi. 

Finally, however, it must be admitted that Mahipati, who re- 
presents best the Marathi hagiographers, was an industrious and 
painstaking biographer. Rightly has the scholar-poet Moropant 
glorified him saying ‘caritermn gata jenerm ayusya ksana padom dilem 


19 See J.E. Abbott in BSOAS, 2, 1921-23, p. 681. : 

20 For Nabha, see above, The quest for the legendary Tulsidas; see also B.S. 
Pandit, ‘“Mahipati, Nabhaji and Priyadas’, in Santasamagarma, Amaravati, 
1961, p. 1. That Mahipati must have consulted it can be seen from his 
Bhaktavijaya 3.320-21, 335-36. 
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na ritern’, meaning ‘one who did not allow even a moment in his life 
to pass without singing the glory of the saints’. This scholarship is 
exemplified in the painstaking way in which he enlarged his life of 
Eknath, as found in his Bhaktavijaya, in his later work called 
Bhaktililamrta, adding to it from Keéav’s life of Eknath. Similarly, 
being a studious biographer, he did not depend only on the tradi- 
tional information but tried to go to the source. His life of 
Tukaram, for example, is written on the basis of the information 
gathered from Tuka’s descendents. Mahipati had to revise his 
hagiographies for a further reason also. The lives of Saints, he says, 
cannot be fully grasped in one sweep; they have to be reviewed 
again and again. Mahipati practised what he preached with the 
result that his hagiographies have the look of revised editions of 
their former selves; they kept growing with additions made from 
time to time and they ceased to grow only after the death of their 
author. That is why his last work, the Santavijaya, was left incom- 
plete. 

In conclusion, one observes that hagiography in Marathi, as in 
other regional languages of India, is basically faith-oriented. The 
biographers have looked at the saints not as ordinary human be- 
ings, but as divinities. In fact, the writing of hagiographies was in 
itself a way of bhakti. As Mahipati says, what they sought in 
Writing about the lives of saints was their company, satsanga. 
When that was achieved they did not care much for things like 
historicity or chronology. Further, miracles play a very prominent 
role in the lives of saints, and saintliness is equated with miracle- 
making in the eyes of biographers. Even a scripture like the 
Gurucaritra is nothing but a collection of miracles performed by the 
first two incarnations of the god Dattatreya, namely Sripdda 
Srivallabha and Narasimha Sarasvati. Thirdly, most of these 


‘hagiographers have cited the Bhavisyottara purana as their source 


of information. Even the lives of comparatively recent saints are 
supposed to have been predicted by this Purana. But this can be 
ignored as a traditional custom. Fourthly, there is sometimes an 
attempt to conceal certain facts. For example, no biographer of 
Eknath had told the truth about his Spiritual lineage. Everyone 
points at Dattatreya, appearing in the garb of a Muslim fagir, as 
his guru’s guru, concealing the fact that he was a Sufi. Modern re- 
search has conclusively proved that Janardanasvami, the guru of 
Eknath, was a disciple of Cand Bodhale who belonged to the Sufis 
and whose traditional name was Said Candsaheb Kadri. The story 
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Atrey appearing before Eknath in the form of a Muslim 
raat aalahe) is an obvious twist of the historical truth 
about the guru of Eknath being the disciple of a Sufi in the line of 
Sijra-i-Kadri. Eknath himself concealed this fact in order not to 
invite the displeasure of pupusa e a traced his spiritual 
i to Dattatrey through his guru, Janardan. 
Peni with an fee and many other shortcomings, 
hagiographical writings in Marathi have served a useful purpose in 
depicting the religious and cultural life of Maharashtra during the 
past seven hundred years. 
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SOME EXAMPLES FROM MADHVA HAGIOGRAPHY 


The contribution of the Kannada-speaking part of India to the In- 
dian religious tradition has been considerable, but Western scholars 
tend to associate Karnataka with Virashaivism and Jainism and 
overlook the fact that the religious movement from this region to 
have spread outside Karnataka most successfully is the 
Vaishnavism of Madhvacarya (1238-1317). Originating in the 
southwest of what is now the modern state of Karnataka, it spread 
throughout the Kannada land and far beyond’, and still today it is 
a vibrant living tradition with a large following. It developed both 
a massive literature in Sanskrit, in which its realistic philosophical 
position, its Vaishnava devotionalism and its G@gamika ritualism are 
elaborated?, and also developed a vast devotional literature in 
Kannada’. 

The tradition has always given great importance to the written 
word (the standard representation of Madhva shows the mighty 
acarya lecturing with a book held up in his hand), and 
hagiographic writing seems to have been cultivated since its begin- 


1 There are several Madhva communities in north India also. In northeast 
India, Dvaita was spread by Caitanya (1485-1533). This northeastern vari- 
ant has undergone an ‘international’ change, imbibing some elements of 
younger forms of protestant Christianity, the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON). 

2 The best general introduction to Dvaita for Western readers is S. Siauve, La 
doctrine de Madhva (Pondichéry: Institut francais d’Indologie, 1968). H. von 
Glasenapp, Madhvas Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubens (Bonn/Leipzig, 1923) 

_ can also be recommended. Modem writing on Dvaita by Indian authors is 
generally rather less accessible for Western readers, even when written in a 
European language, but B.N.K. Sharma’s History of the Dvaita school of 
Vedanta and its literature (2 vols., Bombay, 1960, and reprinted) and The 
philosophy of Madhvacarya (Bombay, 1962, and reprinted) are highly re- 
commendable. 

3 About the Kannada Hariddsas, see (in Kannada) T.N. Nagaratna, 
Haridasara bhakti svariipa (Mysore: University of Mysore, 1986) and G. 
Varadarajarav, Haridasa sahitya sara (Mysore: University of Mysore, 1987). 
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ning. Accounts of the lives of Madhva and of numerous successors 
in the tradition have been written in Sanskrit, most of them bearing 
titles ending in -vijaya or ‘victory’. Kannada versions of these also 
exist: translations, transcreations and elaborations with added 
material from local and oral sources. To give an impression of this 
literature, | will give examples of hagiography of three prominent 
personalities in the Madhva tradition and their main hagiography: 


gpeihene: (1238-1317): 

umadhvavijaya of Nara itaca 

vadiraia (148 y - age a ea (c. 1295-1370) 
VC or Srimadvadirdjaguruvaracaritamrta, by Ramacandra 
acarya 

Raghavendrasvamin of Mantralaya (1595-1671): 
Sriraghavendravijaya of Narayanacarya. 


1.0 The main source of information about the life of Madhva. the 
founder of the tradition, who is considered an avatara of Vayu, and 
of miraculous events in his life is the Sumadhvavijaya of 
Narayanapanditacarya. Though there are other biographies of 
Madhva‘, they have never enjoyed the same popularity as this 
mahakavya of 1008 verses in 16 cantos. It has been published se- 
veral times, translated more than once into Kannada and recently 
also into a kind of English that is unfortunately so disastrously bad 
and at times incomprehensible, that the beauty of the Sanskrit Ore 
ginal is utterly lost. Vyasanakere Prabhafijanacdrya, who recently 
edited the text and also made an elegant Kannada prose trans- 
lation, supposes that the author could have lived c. 1295-1370 
AD° and he calls him ‘one of the prominent writers of the 
pre-Jayatirtha period,’ of whom also 23 other works have come 
down to us’. The author wrote a gloss on his own work (the 
Bhavaprakasika or Bhavadipa), and Prabhanjanacharya mentions 
seven other commentaries, of which he has seen four, apparently 


4 V. Prabhanjanacharya mentions three such writings prior to the 


pei which are each only a few verses long. Prabhanjanacharya 


5 Prabhanjanacharya 1988:viii. 
6 Prabhanjanacharya 1989:7-8. 
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all written between 1600 and 1725 AD’. The most detailed modern 
commentary, in Kannada, is by Saniru Bhimabhattaru’®. 


1.1 In outline, the narrative of the Sumadhvavijaya is as follows: 


Earlier, Vayu had incarnated on earth as Hanumat and Bhima to aid the 
avataras of Visnu in their fight against evil. In our age, the demon Manimat, 
whom Bhima killed in a previous age, was reborn as Sankara, along with other 
demons (1,47), and this great thief, the crypto-Buddhist, set out to pervert the 
minds of people, which he could do only because God was forgiving enough not 
to destroy him immediately (1,53). The gods approach Visnu and request him to 
undertake something against Manimat, and Visnu then decides to send Vayu and 
have him guide the religious-minded persons on earth on the true path of Vedanta 
(II,3). 

The god Anantdsana enters the body of a person in Udupi and announces 
publicly, from the top of a flagpost, that an omniscient person will soon be born. 
At that time there was a virtuous Brahman near Udupi, named Madhyageha 
Bhatta, whose wife was expecting a child. At the time of childbirth, Vayu descends 
to earth in the form of an ania’, salutes Visnu at Ripyapitha (Udupi), expels the 
soul that was inhabiting the body of the child, is thus born (I1,26) and is soon 
thereafter named Vasudeva. A Brahman gives a cow to provide the child with 
milk to drink, and as a result he instantly receives the enlightenment which 1s” 
conducive to moksa (11,30). 

The child grows up healthy and strong. He repays one of his father’s debts using 
tamarind seeds, and by accepting this payment the merchant obtains moksa. 
When he is still only a few years old, Vasudeva one day walks to the shrine of 
Anantdsana in Udupi and back, unharmed, so he says, thanks to divine guidance. 
Later he becomes an embarrassingly good student. At a public gathering he says 
that the narrator of a puranic tale has interpreted the tale wrongly, and he gives 
the proper interpretation (III,25). He also begins correcting the lessons his own 
father gives, and his father decides to have his upanayana performed. One day a 
snake bites Vasudeva without leaving a wound, and he crushes it under his toe 
(III,39). Once his teacher reproaches him for not spending enough time on his 
studies and playing instead. Vasudeva replies that learning Vedic recitation etc. 
does not appeal to him; when the teacher then rebukes him for his arrogance and 
challenges him to recite portions of the Veda, Vasudeva does so, to everyone’s 
astonishment (III,51-2). He cures a friend’s headache by blowing into his ear, and 
he rewards his teacher by instilling in him the devotion for God which is the cause 
of final. liberation (III,55). 

Vasudeva then desires to become an ascetic, because he will earn the respect of 
people if he thus shows his detachment from worldly things (IV,2). He decides 
that he need not punish evil-doers, since the Lord Hari’s sister Durga is bound to 
come to earth soon to do just that (IV,3). One day, God tells the learned ascetic 
Acyutapreksa in Udupi that he: will know the Lord through a splendid disciple, 


1 Ibid., p. 8. 

8 Bhimabhattaru 1981-91. 

9 Certain souls are capable of manifesting themselves in more than one body 
simultaneously, and such a presence is termed an ama. 
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“who is yet to come (IV,13). Meanwhile, Vasudeva’s parents prevent him from 
becoming an ascetic, but he finally has them agree that he may leave if another 
son is born to them. This so happens. He becomes Acyutapreksa’s pupil, and after 
a while God takes possession of a person who tells Acyutapreksa that Vasudeva 
is the promised pupil (IV,37-8). When Acyutapreksa teaches his pupils the 
{stasiddhi of Vimuktatman, Vasudeva explains how the very first verse of this 
Advaitin work contains 32 errors (IV,45); he also explains the fifth chapter of the 
Bhagavata Purana, which he knew already in previous births (IV,53). 
Acyutapreksa finally deems him worthy of being his successor and anoints him 
as such, giving him the name Ptirnaprajiia (later, when he becomes acarya, he re- 
ceives the name Anandatirtha, but he finally becomes famous under the name 
which he gives himself: Madhva). Many scholars come to test his learning, but 
Madhva defeats all in debates, including the renowned VaiSesika VAdisirhha. 
‘When he challenges Vadisirnha and the Buddhist Buddhisagara to a debate to be 
held the next day, the two of them flee at night (V,15). When one day 
Acyutapreksa and Madhva receive their bhiksa (offerings of food), Acyutapreksa 
is astonished that Madhbva eats 200 bananas; Madhva explains that the divine force 
in his belly is the same that consumes the world at the time of pralaya (V,33), 
hence it is no great feat. 

In Kerala Sankara is reborn in a Brahman family, criticizes Madhva for criti- 
cizing Sankara’s Bhasya on the Bhagavadgita and challenges him to write a com- 
mentary himself, a challenge which Madhva accepts. People admire Madhva’s fine 
qualities and ridicule the reborn Safkara’s big stomach; out of anger, Sankara!® 
breaks Madhva’s staff, for which Madhva ridicules him. 

On request he explains the various meanings of a Vedic passage, and he says the 
Visnusahasranama has 100 meanings. The Brahmans challenge him to demon- 
strate this, and he challenges them to repeat the meanings which he says; he begins 
with the name ‘viiva’, and the Brahmans are defeated. He astonishes people with 
new and obviously correct explanations of Vedic passages. 

Madhva goes northwards on a pilgrimage. In Badari he offers his 
Bhagavadgitabhasya to Narayana. Others too hear the Lord speak to Madhva 
(VI,41). From there he proceeds to Uttarabadari (northern Badari); a disciple tries 
to follow him there, but Madhva is so athletic that the disciple cannot keep up 
with him. In Uttarabadari Madhva sees innumerable dvijas, Suka and others, who 
have performed Vedic sacrifices and are now constantly touching the feet of 
Visnu (VII,2). Then he meets the awe-inspiring Vedavyasa, who embraces him 
(VII,55). From Vyasa he receives the real knowledge of the itihasas, Puranas, 
sutras and Paficaratra (VIII,4). Madhva also sees Narayana himself, who requests 
him to write a bhdsya on the Brahmasiitra, so that the corrupted knowledge which 
has been spread throughout the world will not totally take the place of true spir- 
itual knowledge (VIII,45-46). Upon returning to the southern Badari, Madhva 
eats all the food that is brought to him by six Brahmans (1X,7). 

Madhva writes his bhdsya, which refutes twenty-one other, corrupt commen- 
taries and itself is irrefutable (IX,12). Back in Udupi, he converts his own teacher 


10 Sic. The play on the name (Sankara, Sankara) obviously refers to the 
Buddhist influence in Safkara’s Advaita. 
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to his views, and the custom of wearing mudrd'! is instituted (IX,39). On the 
coast, the heavy image of Lord Krsna, which was worshipped by Rukmini and the 
gopikas and cannot be carried by thirty persons, is recovered, carried by Madhva 
to Udupi and installed there. 

On another northward pilgrimage Madhva and his disciples cross the river 
Ganges into the territory of a Turkish!” king; they are captured and led before the 
king, and when Madhva speaks to the king in the king’s language!? and explains 
that they intend no harm, the king is so impressed that he gives Madhva half of 
his kingdom. In Badari Narayana gives Madhva the eight stone images known as 
Vyasamusti. The Ganges herself assumes a female form in order to salute 
Madhva, which his followers also perceive. Madhva defeats his disciples in wres- 
tling matches, taking on fifteen of them at a time (X,39). The god Rudra comes 
to offer bhiksa to Madhva, and recognizes him as his guru (X,50). In Goa, 
Madhva eats 4000 bananas and drinks thirty pitchers of milk, offered by a 
Brahman named Sankara. In another town, he makes blossoms and fruits appear 
on a tree by means of his knowledge of music. 

When one dark night Madhva is teaching his pupils, there is a sudden light in 
the sky which they recognize as the god Sesa, and Sesa describes to them what 
those who study the doctrine of Madhva may expect later as a heavenly reward 
(XIth canto). 

A leader of the mayavadins, one Pundarika Puri, is defeated by Madhva in a 
debate, and meanwhile Madhva’s books are stolen by other mdpdvadins 
(XII,40-42). The local king Jayasirnha says he will see to it that the books are re- 
turned. Meanwhile, in the Likuca family!* there was a leamed Brahman named 
Subrahmanya, who had a son named Trivikrama who grew up to be a great 
scholar, and one day Subrahmanya tells his son that in the kali age meditation on 
the attributeless absolute does not lead to happiness, hence one ought to meditate 
on Krsna (XIII,52). Trivikrama hears Madhva’s teachings but is not immediately 
convinced. Meanwhile, Trivikrama’s brother Sankara receives Madhva’s stolen 
books, which he retums to their rightful owner on the king’s request. 

Madhva gives a discourse about Krsna, tells that Visnu is the purport of the 
Vedas, and shows the shortcomings of various philosophical schools; he says that 
the Vedas are necessary to support any inference; since without them various in- 
ferences will behave like women who, unprotected by their husbands, wander 
about in search of gratification of their lusts (XV,13). Madhva refutes schools of 
thought like the Vaisesika, Madhyamika and Advaita. Then Trivikrama engages 
in a debate with Madhva, admits his defeat after fifteen days and writes a com- 
mentary on Madhva’s Brahmasiitrabhasya (XV,72). 

Madhva does not only initiate people: he also gives them liberation (XV,138). 
A Shudra king near the river Gomati ridicules the Vedas, but Madhva demon- 
strates their effectiveness by having some grains sprout, blossom and bear seed by 
means of a Vedic stkta (XVI,1-5). When one night his students have no light for 


11 Certain staunch Madhvas wear taptamudré, i.e. they have the Vaishnava 
emblems, the discus and the conch, branded on their cheekbones. 

iz tvaraka. This could mean ‘Muslim’ as well as ‘Turkish’. 

13 X,17: tadbhasaya. 

14 This family receives prominence throughout the poem for apparently no 
other reason than that it is the poet’s. 
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Hanumat and Bhima, who too were heroes possessing great phys- 
ical strength. 

Other traditional stories about Madhva resemble those found in 
the Sumadhvavijaya. One story tells how in the ancestral village of 
the present mathddhipati of Péjavara Matha in Udupi the five 
Pandavas had installed an image of Paficalingesvara; when 
Madhva comes to worship it, the village tank contains insufficient 
water, and he solves the problem by causing rain, and he also gives 
mudra to the faithful and leaves behind an image that is still 
worshipped today'’. It is also related that the first mathadhipati 
of Bhandarakéri Matha, Satyatirtha, once was attacked by a tiger, 
but Madhva killed it with a blow of his fist!’. 


2.0 Vadiraja (1480-1600) is one of the most popular and important 
personalities in the Madhva tradition, author of numerous philo- 
sophical and theological works in Sanskrit, of devotional poetry in 
Kannada!® and apparently also of a paddana in Tulu!®. He served 
a large part of his very long life as mathadhipati of the matha of 
Sode, one of the eight mathas founded by Madhva in Udupi, and 
he was a contemporary of leading Kannada Haridasas such as 
Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa. The main source of information 
about his life is the Srimadvadirdja guruvara caritamrta, written by 
one Ramacandracarya under the supervision of his guru 
Vedanidhitirtha”’, and so we may assume that the work was writ- 
ten in the seventeenth century”). There are also Kannada versions 
of the text, which add elements to the various stories which make 
up the life story of Vadiraja and also add entire stories which are 


16 J. Maligi, Péjavara mathada Sri Visvesatirtha Svamigalu - avara divyakarya 
bhavya jivanagalannu _digdarsisuva__pavitra’ caritre (Gadag: K. 
Narayanarayaru 1964:17-20; in Kannada). 

17 J. Maligi, Bhandarakéri mathada Sri Vidyamanyatirtha Svamigalu - avara 
divyakarya bhavya jtvanagalannu digdarsisuva pavitra caritre (Gadag: K. 
. Naraéyanarayaru 1964:7; in Kannada). 

is There is an 800-page edition of the Kannada works of Vadiraja: T.N. 
Nagaratna (ed.), Sri Vdadirdjara krtigalu (Mysore: University of Mysore, 
1980; in both a scholarly and a popular edition). 

i9 <A long ballad on the ten avataras, ‘for the sake of outcastes’ (holeyara 
upakérakkagi). Srinivasabhatta 1924:46. 

20 «Srimadvadirajagurwaracaritamrta (hereafter: VC), introduction, p. 1. 

21. Vedanidhitirtha came three generations after Vadiraja. Cf. Bannanje 
Govindacharya a.o., Udupi Past and Present (Udupi: Paryaya Sri Pejavar 


Mutt, 1984), p. 49. 
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not found in the Sanskrit text, presumably accrued from oral 
sources. 


2.1 The main events in the VC are the following: 


In the seventeenth generation after Madhva, VagiSatirtha became the pontiff of 
Sode matha. East of Kumbhasiksetra, in the village Hiivinakere, there lived an 
excellent but poor Brahman, Ramac4rya, with his wife Sarasvati, who longed to 
have a son and approached VAgisa, who told them that they would have a child 
but that he wanted them to surrender the child to him. Seeing their grief at this 
request, Vagisa then said that he would accept the child only if it were born outside 
their house. The couple decides that Sarasvati should remain indoors as much as 
possible, but at the critical moment a cow comes and eats some of the rice plants 
in their rice field, Sarasvati comes out to stop it, and just then the child is born. 
They name the child Varaha. 

Varaha studies well, Vagisa gives him his initiation as paramahamsa and names 
him Vadiraja. (Later he also becomes popularly known by the name Gururaja?) 
After having studied all branches of knowledge, Vadiraja decides to travel to 
preach Dvaita. To console his parents he hasan image of himself made, which 
he leaves behind with them (II,14). On his journey he writes his 
Tirthaprabandha, his account in Sanskrit of his travels. 

In the city of Kumbhakonam Vadiraja engages in various debates and thereby 
wins new followers. From there he proceeds to Tirupati, where the entire hill ap- 
pears to him divine, and out of respect he crawls up the hill to have darsana of the 
lord Venkatesvara. He gives the image a garland of Saligramas, which can still be 
seen there today (II,24-25). : 

He also begins to perform miracles. At a wedding, the bridegroom is killed by 
the bite of a snake. Vadirdja is called, he sprinkles holy water on the dead groom 
and sings his Laksmisobhana, whereupon the dead man is brought back to life. 
Once a jagirdar and his wife come and request him for a son. Vadiraja tells them 
that they cannot have a son in this life, and they then turn to a Muslim magician 
(turuskamantravijfia), who gives them a magic fruit. When a son is born, they pay 
the Muslim 10,000 coins. After some time Vadiraja returns to this village, his 
devotees come to see him, but not the jagirdar, who is constantly with his son. 
Then he is called, and apologizes. Vadiraja has the child come, sprinkles some 
holy water on it, and the child changes into a terrible bhita: it was enchanted by 
the Muslim to assume the form of a child and finally kill the Jagirdar and his wife 
after six years, and it begs for mercy. Vadirdja sets it free and gives it a special 
power, so that it may take revenge on the Muslim magician (II,25-37). 

Near the Bhimarathi river a matha has been robbed by dasyus; but when 
Vadiraja approaches them, they repent and ask his forgiveness. He forgives them. 

At Pandharpur a farmer becomes angry because a white horse has eaten all the 
chickpeas in his field; the horse runs towards Vadiraja and the farmer pursues it. 
He complains to Vadiraja about the horse, and Vadiraja replies that he has no 

horse: it therefore must be his Gradhyadevata Hayavadana. He predicts that the 
next morning the farmer will see golden chickpeas on his field, and this so hap- 
pens. 


22 This name is also commonly used for Raghavendra, however. 
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From there Vadiraja goes to Vijayanagara, where he is honoured by the king, 
who has him carried around in a palanquin, etc. He participates in debates and 
wins new followers, and the king gives him several titles, such as 
prasanghabharanatirtha. \n Punyapuri (Pune) the king wants to declare the 
Sisupalavadha of Magha the best Sanskrit poem and have the manuscript carried 
about on the back of an elephant in procession. But then Vadiraja says that he 
will produce a still better poem within twenty days, and so the king must wait a 
while. Each day Vadiraja writes one canto of his Rukminisavijaya and he offers it 
to the king on the twentieth day. This work is then declared the greatest poem in 

it (If1,4-10). ; 

genre Sikes to perform a piijd in Delhi, but the local people tell him that 
the spot he has chosen for his worship is a bad one, since the son of the Turkish 
king is buried there. Vadiraja then says that the prince is alive, and he makes him 
rise from the grave. The king a to reward Vadiraja with gold, but Vadiraja 
ws it into the Ganges (III,13-18). ; ; ; 
nye appears to fim s Prayag and reminds him of his mother Ss promise to 
give him 100,000 jewels if a son is born to her. Instead of this, Vadiraja can write 
a commentary on the Mahabharata, Vyasa suggests. Vadiraja thereupon writes 
his Laksalankara commentary (III,18-22). ; 

A certain Krsnayati suffers from a serious fever, and in a dream he hears that 
he can get rid of the fever by reciting the M adhvastaka of Vadiraja. Then 
Vadiraja passes by and teaches him the poem; Krsnayati is cured and goes about 

inging Vadiraja’s praise. 

POE Deane Havaodva tells Vadiraja in a dream that he should fetch the 
‘Hayagriva Saligrama’ from a certain cave and worship it. He does as he is ordered, 
finds the saligrama, which shines like the sun, and performs the puja. In the same 
city he converts a miserly a man to pcan pija to yet another Hayagriva 
saligrama; the man becomes religious-minded. ae 

oe Gauate the king is in financial difficulties and requests Vadiraja’s help. 
Vadiraja takes him to a cave, sprinkles holy water on a rock, the rock breaks, and 
in the rock they find a box full of jewels. The king tells Vadiraja to first take from 
the box whatever he wishes, and Vadiraja chooses the miirti of Vitthala that ‘was 
once worshipped by Vali and the mirti of Rama that was once worshipped by 
Sugriva. The king wants to do something for Lord Hari, and Vadiraja tells him to 
come to Udupi when it is Vadiraja’s paryaya™ time and contribute to restoring the 

a matha. } 
sae Mudabidre the Jain king wants to show Vadiraja an emerald image of the 
Buddha. Vadiraja tells the king that he should not be angry * if the image becomes 
one of ours’. In front of the green image he meditates on Vitthala, and then that 
image changes into one of the god. The king presents the image to Vadiraja 
5-50). ec 

The ace of Dharmasthala invites Vadiraja to come, but Vadiraja replies that 
this is not possible, since it is a great bhiitasthala and therefore unsuitable for him 


2% The Kannada versions by Srinivasabhatta and Puranika say Hampi (the site 
of Vijayanagara), but the Sanskrit original makes no such reference. 

24 In tum, each of the mathadhipatis of the eight mathas founded by Madhva 
in Udupi has the right and duty to perform the daily worship of the Krsna 
image in the Krsna matha for two years. The alternation is termed paryaya. 
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to stay. He then has an ara of Siva brought from Mangalore in the form of a 
linga and performs the installation of the image, also ordering Bhiitaraja to let an 
arnsa of his remain there and ordering the ruler of Dharmasthala to gain fame 
through the meritorious act of annapradana (donating food)”. 

At Kuméaradhara the local ruler asks him to perform puja for a thousand lingas, 
situated in a higher place. With his staff, Vadiraja sends up water from the river 
so that it reaches the lingas; then villagers come and beg him to save them from 
the flood that has thus been caused. This location, Pundibailu, is then granted to 
Sode matha. 

The gold which the king of Delhi sends to Vadiraja is a problem; Vadiraja stores 
a part of the money in the northern part of the Krsna matha and performs a 
nagapratisthaé on it, and the remainder in his own matha, on which he performs a 
bhittarajapratistha. 

The KoteSvara Brahmans (a community near Sode) are accused of 
untruthfulness. Vadiraja rehabilitates them by having them wear taptamudra. 

A certain Brahman has his doubts about whether Vadiraja follows all the or- 
thodox observances, so he climbs a tree to spy on him. VAadiraja sees this and 
curses him to become a brahmaraksasa. Later, when the curse is relieved, the soul 
of that person becomes dhiitaraja, the king of the bhitas, and thus becomes 
Vadiraja’s helper. 

Vadiraja is on his sarncdra, and at a certain point his palanquin is carried by 
invisible forces. Another traveller wants to outdo Vadiraja by means of his own 
mantrasakti, and he has bhiitas carry his palanquin. Later Bhitaraja shows his fe- 
rocious form and the other dbhiztas flee, dropping the other traveller’s palanquin. 

When in Udupi one time the people want to perform the laksadipotsava for 
Krsna, but it rains incessantly. When Vadiraja is called upon to help, he sings a 
kirtana and himself pulls the ratha’s rope, while no rain falls in the ratha’s path. 

Vadiraja also understood the cobbler’s trade. A cobbler put him to the test, 
giving him a needle and a piece of deerskin that was particularly difficult to pierce. 
A cobbler would under such circumstances wet the needle with some saliva, but 
the saint could obviously not do anything so impure: so Vadiraja touched the 
needle on the inside of his nose instead, to the delight of the cobbler (V,38-40). 

The king of Sode has a Virashaiva guru who is a master conjuror and uses his 
skills to fool the people into believing that he makes frequent journeys to Kailasa 
and receives direct orders from Siva. The, most recent such order is that all 
Brahmans should become Virashaivas, or Siva’s wrath will be terrible. Various 
atrocities occur: Brahmans are converted by force, tortured, crushed under the feet 
of elephants, impaled alive, their noses and ears are cut off. Then the Brahmans 
ask Vadiraja’s help, and he performs penance on a riverbank two kilometres north 
of his matha. After a lost battle the king wanders through the forest and reaches 
the spot where Vadiraja is sitting: he asks the saint to put an end to his grief, but 
Vadiraja says that he is a brahmanadrohin and should return to his guru. The king 

pleads, Vadiraja then pities him, gives him some mantraksata and tells him to re- 
turn to his city, for his foe will be driven away. This is done by an army of 
horses”®. Vadiraja then demands a debate with the king’s Virashaiva guru. The 


25 The descendents of the ruler, a Jain family, are still famous for maintaining 
this tradition of distributing free meals every day to all who come. 
26 A reference to Vadiraja’s aradhyadevata Hayagriva. 
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debate lasts fourteen days; Vadiraja defeats the guru, and by way of punishment 
for his misdeeds the guru is kicked by a prostitute, after which he leaves Sode in 
deep humiliation. The king becomes Vadiraja’s follower, gives him various dis- 
tinctions and also the former guru’s bell with a bull on it, which still today is used 
for worship in Sode matha (VI,1-30). To restore life to this king’s son-in-law 
Vadiraja later composes a kirtan. The king wishes to build a great temple, and 
Vadiraja approves of this. A rock which the constructors cannot break is broken 
easily by Vadiraja with his foot. Vadiraja wants to install the god Trivikrama, and 
he sends Bhitaraja to Badari to bring him; on the way back a raksasa tries to stop 
them, but Bhiitaraja kills it with one of the wheels of Trivikrama’s chariot, in or- 
der not to come late for the installation. ; 

When it is time for his fifth parpaya, Vadiraja comes to know through his 
paranormal powers that his appointed successor Vedavedya fears that Vadiraja 
may live so long that he (Vedavedya) will never know the honour of performing 
the paryaya worship. Hence Vadiraja orders him to perform the paryaya in Udupi, 
while he himself retires to Sode to perform his duties there. He adds various things 
to Sode matha until one day he enters into a vrndavana and gives his followers an 
order to seal the vrndavana with a stone when his rosary drops from his hand. This 
happens the next day; the vrndavana is closed, and people hear the sound of bells 
coming from the sky. Vadiraja mounts a shining vimana and soars heavenwards, 
after assuring the people that an ania of him will remain in the vrndavana, served 
by Bhitaraja, to fulfil the wishes of the devotees. 


2.2 The VC is written in rather simple but quite elegant Sanskrit. 
It lacks all the ornamentation of the Sumadhvavijaya and tells the 
many stories which it comprises in a very straightforward manner, 
sometimes so succinctly that one wishes the author could have 
elaborated somewhat. 

At the end of the work, one chapter is devoted largely to the 
deeds of Vadiraja’s successors, and another chapter is devoted en- 
tirely to proving that. Vadiraja was a rju (or rjudevata). Dvaita 
Vedanta accepts the idea that not only are individual souls intrin- 
sically distinct from each other, but they also stand to each other 
in a hierarchic relationship (taratamya), with the Lord Visnu at the 
top of the hierarchy, followed by Laksmi and then Vayu and 
Brahma. Brahma, however, is not so much a particular soul but a . 
certain position, which different souls can occupy in certain ages, 
provided that they are qualified for it?’. Granting the status of a 
yju to Vadiraja thus indicates the very high esteem in which he is 
held. 

Authors of the Kannada versions of VAdiraja’s life story have 
evidently felt the need for elaboration of what the VC gives us. The 


27 The VC quotes brahmapade ye yogya devataganah from the 
Chandogyopanisad bhasya of Madhva (p. 41). 
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Kannada Srivadirdja guruvara caritre by B. Srinivasabhatta (1924) 
puts greater emphasis on the role of gods in the story: thus the god 
Sribhivaraha tells Vadiraja’s parents that he will be born and at 
the same time tells Vagisa, and this also explains why the name 
Varaha was given to the child. Elsewhere there is a greater focus 
on Vadiraja’s Gradhyadevata Hayagriva. In one story, 


evil-doers try to poison VAdiraja, but the poison ends up in the i 

Hayagriva which Vadiraja as always holds in a platter placed on his ae 
god - comes in the form of a white horse and places his front legs on 
Vadiraja’s shoulders in order to reach the platter and eat. This time the horse 
turns green, explains to Vadiraja what has happened and says that the evil- 
doers will die the next day. For several days Vadiraja serves the god special 


. 


In another quaint story, 


the god of fever (jvarabhimanidevata) complains to Vadiraja that 

latter’s influence he can no longer enter Beosie and his site ta es 
come precarious. Vadiraja then permits him to enter his own body and use it 
for a while, except during pia: then the fever enters into Vadiraja’s staff, which 
trembles visibly until the fever returns to Vadiraja. After a while the fever’s 
respectability has been saved, and it leaves Vadiraja””. 


Other stories stress the divine nature of Vadiraja himself. 


A leper is cured by means of mud taken from VAdiraja’ 

perme a certain Shaiva is given water in vik Videac ae eles ae bath; 

ata . oe oe eye ne his ailments after he accepts leftovers from 
One Raghunathacarya is said to have written a biography of 
Vadiraja in Sanskrit, entitled Vrttaratnasarngraha, in which he also 
mentions that his own mother could not breastfeed him when he 
was born, and that this difficulty came to an end after Vadiraja 
_ applied some mud from his feet to her breasts?!. 

In numerous places, Srinivasabhatta has made additions that 
give a special prominence to Brahmans where the original text gives 
none. Thus the original states that VAdiraja said to the ruler of 
Dharmasthala nityam annapradadnena Khyatir astu, ‘may you be 
ever famous through donating food’, without reference to-who the 
recipients are, and Srinivasabhatta’s version says that Vadiraja 


28 ©Srinivasabhatta 1924:30-1. 
2 = [bid., pp. 43-4. 
30 «© «Lbid., pp. 37-8. 
31 Ibid., pp. 42-3. 
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‘ordered the ruler to have meritorious acts performed, such as 
feeding Brahmans constantly’. Srinivasabhatta also inserts a 
story of how as a boy Vadiraja did not join his fellow pupils when 
they went off to watch a play, since ‘there is no hierarchical dis- 
tinction (taratamya) there between pure and impure, senior and 
junior, good and bad people. It may also happen that forbidden 
things are eaten’**, thus again stressing his brahmanhood. 

In a recent Kannada version, G.G. Puranika has basically fol- 
lowed Srinivasabhatta’s version but left out the caste emphasis. 
This version includes fragments of devotional poetry written by 
Vadiraja and contemporaries, illustrative of various episodes of the 
story. It also contains an account of the quarrel between certain 
Madhva mathas concerning what the true believer should consider 
Vadirdja’s status among divinities to be: whether he should be re- 
cognized as a rju or not. 


3.0 From the point of view of mass popularity, Sri 
Raghavendrasvamin of Mantralaya (1595-1671) is one of the most 
important saintly personalities of Karnataka. The typical picture 
of the white-bearded, mildly smiling, very stout Raghavendra, 
seated cross-legged in front of a vyndavana, with an ochre shawl 
draped over his head and his right hand held at chest height in the 
abhaya position, a rosary hanging from his thumb, can be seen 
throughout Karnataka not only in private homes, but also in shops 
and public places. Though he stands most unambiguously in the 
Madhva Vaishnava tradition, he has a universal appeal as a be- 
nevolent helper and as a saint who can answer devotees’ prayers 
when they are in spiritual or worldly need; he is thus a very strong 
living presence in popular Karnataka devotionalism. He is the au- 
thor of several important theological and philosophical works in 
Sanskrit, but his popular appeal rests on the miraculous powers 
ascribed to him. In Mantralaya (now just across the border from 
Karnataka, in the state of Andhra Pradesh) he had himself en- 
tombed alive, after proclaiming that devotees could appeal to his 
supernatural aid for another 700 years to come. There are numer- 
ous tales of his miraculous cures of diseases, rescues from dangers 
and bestowing of spiritual solace. In numerous places throughout 
Karnataka one can find the Raghavendra mathas, constituting 


“32 Ibid., p. 24. 
33. Ibid., p. 11. 
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popular meeting centres for the devout, and each of which contains 
7 small quantity of earth taken from the tomb of Raghavendra at 
antralaya, Which imbues the matha with his presence and turns 
it into a Raghavendrasannidhana. 


3.1 Tradition says that the Srira i 
1 Tradi riraghavendravijaya 0 
fides ne aa source for the saint’s life wae tle, 
aghavendra’s lifetime, and that the sai i i 
The following is a paraphrase: enn nen 


34 


ne Lia ered petlights pti vernal of Raghavendra: that he wrote 
i € Kamayana, and that he performed many miracl h 
restoring speech to the dumb, helping the i one 
< L » be poor, etc. He calls to 
ele abi ae and mi pelbiger tn pala authors and religious iden shia 
arizin works an so recalling that th i ima; 
tt c g that the precious 
ae » Worshipped by the pontiffs Padiien Basiohe aad 
aritirtha, was passed on to Aksobhyatirtha, the guru of the great com- 
ee J ayatirtha (whose biography is summarized in five verses). From him 
nee : a sacred image was passed on to others in the parampara, who dis- 
: guished themselves as authors and disputants or furthered the cause of the 
eee in other ways, such as having many agraharas built. Thus the image 
ae own to Sudhindratirtha, a great scholar who defeated man y others in 
e Laie and ae in the wonderful city of Kumbhakonam 
¢ Brahman Timmannacarya, of respectable lineage, lived in Vii 
nnacarya, : ge, lived in Vija 
ee a was known for his scholarship and for his devotion iS nea 
Saar ler Medd — i moved from Vijayanagara to the agrahara in 
: €y wished to have another son, after having already bi 
parents to a daughter and a son. After a splendi ey idecn “hich 
a a 7 plendid pregnancy, during which 
oe performs the various rituals considered sapioprds a the 
an ey Ste mind, wife Gopikamba gives birth to a beautiful son, whom 
wae ae oe ore up to be a healthy and intelligent boy. 
eaches Ss first lesson in inscribing by writi ' 
re on the ground, the boy asks how it is possible that id sign citer 
: a ee possesses all good qualities’ - and all those who hear this are 
ed. Venkatanatha grows up a strong and intelligent boy. He is gifted with 
: isle pe taal gaat) Ee kg sacred texts which he studies; he excels in 
c in sports. In the course of time, the ve handso b - 
comes interested in a lovely girl named Sarasvati, iG lives eg : ae 


According to tradition, the image known as Milarama was i 

by Madhva and later passed on by him to his rightful pales Lae 

course of the religion, there were several cases of dissention in the monastic 

order, leading to schisms, and the possession of this particular image by one 

o the other sub-sect was considered ‘evidence’ that that sub-sect Groce Gated 

: nek doctrine; hence the great importance that is given to that image. 
ut today there are, miraculously, a number of Milaramas, in the pos- 


session of the monastic hi i - i 
eyecare ic heads of different sub-sects, which was perhaps only 
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agrahara: he wishes to marry her, and expresses this wish. The wedding takes 
place. 

He continues his studies and then wishes to see the family guru, 
Sudhindratirtha, who resides in Kumbhakonam, and he goes there for further 
studies. One day he goes to Daksinadvaraka temple with the guru to have 
darsana of Gopila, and at the entrance he hears an eloquent mdyavadin speak 
on the non-difference of jiva and brahman. Venkatanatha questions the 
speaker, since he believes that the man’s logic is faulty, and there follows a 
somewhat noisy quarrel. One of the mayavadins present calls Vehkatanatha 
an insolent fellow and thinks he can silence him with an esoteric question on 
grammar; but when Venkatanatha shows his mastery of that science and again 
puts a question to the mayavdadin guru, the latter sits immersed in thought for 
an hour and a half and remains silent, to Sudhindratirtha’s great pleasure. 

However, Venkatanatha lives in dire poverty, and his wife bears all their 
troubles stoically, rejoicing that she has such a fine husband. Then the guru 
Sudhindratirtha has a dream, in which he sees his pupil as one worthy of be- 
coming lord of the vidydsamrdajya, the empire of knowledge (VI1,26) and thus 
the protector of their tradition, and he asks Vehkatanatha whether he will 
consider becoming an ascetic. Venkatanatha doubts his own worthiness, and 
is concerned about the fate of his wife and young son; Sudhindratirtha puts 
forward several arguments in favour of his suggestion, but Vehkatanatha re- 
turns home unconvinced. He tells his wife what the guru told him, and she is 
stricken with grief at the mere thought that she might lose him in this manner. 
That night, the goddess Sarasvati appears in person to Venkatanatha and tells 
him that he must grant the guru his wish, for she will remain with the guru for 
only another two years, and then the preservation of the Vaishnava tradition 
and the worship of the image of Sri Rama, now in Sudhindratirtha’s pos- 
session, must be passed on to one who is worthy and capable of accepting this 
responsibility. She says that she depends on him completely, and she cannot 
forget him or think of other ascetics; she teaches him her mantra and disap- 
pears. The next day he tells Sudbindratirtha all that he experienced the previ- 
ous night and says that he will do as requested; the guru is delighted and 
decides that Venkatanatha’s initiation into monkhood should take place not 
in Kumbhakonam, since this may prompt Veikatanatha’s wife to commit su- 
icide (VI,68), so they go to Tanjore, where Venkatan4tha is initiated with great 
pomp and receives the new name Raghavendra (V1,71-72). 

Thereafter Raghavendra becomes a teacher himself and goes to 
Paripirmadevanagara, where he teaches pupils some of the major Dvaitin texts. 
Here, at the mouth of the river Cauvery, he sits on the beach, meditates deeply 
on Krsna and pronounces verses in praise of the god. He then wants to see 

Rameshvaram, and the sea grows excited at seeing the saint; he sees the bridge 
which Rama used, and he meditates on that avatara. He visits several other 
ksetras, and in Madurai he defeats opponents in a debate. There he spends 
some time teaching Dvaitin texts. From there he proceeds westwards, visits the 
ksetra Subrahmanya and comes to Udupi. He delights in seeing the image of 
Krsna, which was installed there by Madhvacarya, and during his sojourn in 
Udupi he writes a few more of his well-known philosophical works. He knows 
that among his relatives the saint Sumatindratirtha will be born, and he has 
written all these works for the latter’s benefit (VIII,13). The very month of the 
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year benefited by adoring the presence of the great Raghavendra. After the 
cdturmasya he goes to Pandharpur, Kolhapur and Vijayanagara, where large 
groups of disciples receive taptamudra from him. On the bank of the river 
Krsna he writes his commentaries on Jayatirtha’s Tattvaprakasika and 
Madhva’s Anubhasya. He then visits Srisaila, Tirupati, Kanci, Arunacalam, 
Vriddhacala, Srimusna and returns to Kumbhakonam. The text gives an elab- 
orate description of his surroundings and his daily observances, such as mark- 
ing himself with the pafcamudra@>. There too he engages in debates with 
Advaitins, which are of such interest that the sun tarries in passing. 
‘Raghavendra devoutly performs the worship of Sri Milarama. In the tenth 
canto, Raghavendra sings the praise of eight avataras, Rama in particular. 


3.2 As a poem, the Sriraghavendravijaya is Clearly inferior to the 
Sumadhvavijaya, on which it was supposedly modelled. Tradition 
has it that it originally had sixteen cantos, like the Sumadhvavijaya, 
but that Raghavendra himself disapproved of part of it and threw 
that part away, so that now only ten cantos remain and the narra- 
tive ends somewhat abruptly*. The text as we have it is very 
clearly the product of a time of literary decadence: it contains only 
very little narrative and informative biographical material, and this 
is inserted piecemeal amid long, bombastic passages in rather 
stereotypical, post-classical kavya style; examples of such sections 
are the entire fifth canto (about Raghavendra’s wedding), or the 
voluptuous description of his mother’s pregnancy in the third 
canto. The amount of biographical information that is worked into 
the poem decreases ever more towards the end,-and the end of the 
ninth canto and the whole of the tenth are so turgid that they seem 
to indicate that the poem came to an end simply because the poet 
had run out of substantial things to say. 

Similarities with the Sumadhvavijaya are rather obvious: 
Raghavendra’s mother’s special pregnancy, his growing up as a 
healthy, strong boy, his excelling in sports, his reaction to his first 
reading lessons, his astounding memory, his winning many debates 
against Advaitins, his converting people to Dvaita, his writing nu- 
merous works on the doctrine. Somewhat greater stress is laid here 
on the poverty in which Raghavendra, the excellent student and 
worthy successor to the pontiff’s seat, was born and grew up; this 


35 Raghavendra is said to have introduced the paitcamudra, a sort of metal 
stamp bearing five Vaishnava symbols, to which the devotee applies 
moistened gopicandana (clay from a holy locality), after which he presses the 
stamp against his temples, as a sectarian sign. 

36 D.R. Vasudeva Rao 1982:iii-iv (translator's preface). 
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inds one of hagiographic accounts from other traditions, e.g. 
fhe oaenine pages ot ite first book of Samuel in the Old Testament. 
It seems obvious that the hagiography of Raghavendra as con- 
tained in this poem does not explain the great popularity which the 
saint enjoys nowadays; and indeed Raghavendra-lore is supple- 
mented by more recent writing in Kannada. In this modern writing, 
we see how the person Raghavendra has been largely overgrown 
by later theological speculation, which has declared that he is a 
reincarnation of the god Sankukarna, who earlier had come upon 
earth as Prahlada, Bahlika and Vydsaraja, who too was a saint in 
the Madhva tradition? Among other parts of the oral tradition 
which have been reduced to writing we read that 
A { ; avoid his wife’s suicide by having him initiated 
EP ea ee aie ean the news, she drowned herself in the well of 
the house, as a result of which she was reborn as a demoness; she comes bts 
complains before Raghavendra, who sprinkles holy water on her, thus ending 
her demonic state and giving her a better existence. 


We are told that Raghavendra’s descendants still commemorate his 
wife’s end today**. One story that occupies a very prominent place 
in the hagiography of Raghavendra concerns the experience of a 
British colonial officer, Sir Th. Munro. 

i eligious institutions to judge whether the status quo 
ea ene ek iands taken away from those institutions, Munro 
came to Mantralaya c. 1820, i.e. some 150 years after Raghavendra’s disap- 
pearance, visited the vrndavana where Raghavendra is entombed; aa 
appeared to Munro, though no one else present shared the vision, parties 
prompted Munro to order that the property owned by the institution s 
remain in its possession. 


The particular charm of this account, as one author puts it, is that 
‘Indians [sic] are the devotees of Gururaja,’ but that it is something 
else for a foreigner to proclaim that he has had such a vision”. 


4. However great the differences are between the three 
hagiographies which we have discussed above, we see how certain 
elements recur: all three saints grow up in economically poor cir- 
cumstances, but grow up healthy (Madhva and Raghavendra are 
healthy and strong as youths, and VAdiraja lives to the age of 


37. The first volume of Gururajacarya 1990 deals entirely with his previous 
Gus 1978:28 

33 © Gururajacarya 28. 

39 Ibid., pp. 121-31; Gururajacarya 1990:1170-7. 
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120; in the later Kannada versions of Vadiraja’s story, he resem- 
bles the others more) and they show an aptitude for learning very 
early in life, to the astonishment of society around them. They take 
to ascetic life against the will of their social milieu, and in the 
course of their monastic careers they spread the doctrine of Dvaita 
through engaging in numerous debates (for the most part with 
Advaitins), through their writings and through the use of their 
paranormal powers. 

The life stories of these three saints may, however, also be read 
as illustrative fragments from the history of Madhva Vaishnavism. 
The doctrine emerged in the thirteenth century as an innovative 
Vedanta that boldly broke with the old guruparamparad. ‘The tra- 
ditional list of successors has a 300-year gap before Acyutapreksa, 
which is explained as the time in which true Vedanta (i.e. Dvaita) 
was forced to go underground due to persecution by the 
mayavadins. It should be clear that Madhva Vaishnavism is the 
outcome of a creative religious development that integrated ele- 
ments from orthodox brahmanical and Jain“! sources with influ- 
ences from the bhiita-cult. The religious beliefs and practices that 
were associated with the Paficaratra Agamas were unacceptable to 
Sankara and the Advaitins”, but Madhva and his followers ac- 
cepted them fully, and this too entered into the Madhva synthesis. 
By Madhva’s time, Shankarite Advaita had become the established 
brahmanical ‘orthodox’ doctrine, and it is not at all unlikely that 
the Dvaitins suffered persecution at the hands of the Brahman 
orthodoxy, just as had been the case with Ramanuja and his fol- 
lowers earlier. Such persecution, and the desire to be recognized as 
Brahmans, can be understood as the reasons why the Madhva au- 
thors portrayed the Advaitins more than anybody else as adver- 
saries. The few Muslims whom we come across in the hagiographies 
never pose a doctrinal or social threat. Though Madhva travelled 
extensively through Tulunadu and Kerala, Jains and Christians are 
conspicuous by their absence; one Buddhist is mentioned in the 
Sumadhvavijaya, and the VC fails to distinguish between Jains and 


40 It may be worth noting here that 120 years is the theoretically longest life 
according to Indian astrology. Cf. B. Suryanarain Rao, Compendium of 
astrology, Bangalore: IBH, 1986; 4th edn.., pp. 38-9. 

41 Robert J. Zydenbos, ‘On the Jaina background of Dvaitavedanta’. In: 
Journal of Indian Philosophy, 19:249-71, 1991. 

42 S.K. Ramachandra Rao, Agama-kosha, vol.1, Bangalore: Kalpatharu Re- 
search Academy, 1989, p. 12. 
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Buddhists. This identification of Jainism and Buddhism is found 
elsewhere in the region also*. pete oe, oe 

In V4adiradja’s time we read that the religion is still in an 
intellectually active phase: it integrates the bhita-religion into itself, 
and this is also the time of the major Haridasas, the Vaishnava 
minstrels in Kannada, who have made a major contribution to the 
revival and popularization of the religion. All this seems largely 
over by Raghavendra’s time: the hagiography stresses the ortho- 
dox, respectable ’Vedic-ness’ of everything he does, and there is an 
air of stagnation. While the original movement on the west coast 
was carried by its own creative momentum, the later development 
further east, still maintained today by Brahmans of Maharashtrian 
descent who migrated southwards after the fall of the Vijayanagara 
empire“, seems dominated by a stolid, rather Scholastic 
traditionalism. What may also look suspect - at least in western 
eyes - is that the eastern mathas appear to be dominated by certain 
families. Thus Raghavendra appointed his own nephew as his sole 
successor, and the further history of the matha shows other persons 
passing on the pontiff’s seat to their relatives; this does not suggest 
that we have here a vigorous spiritual community with open and 
full participation by all its members*®. 


As yet, no modern research has been carried out on this 
hagiography, just as the entire tradition of Dvaita Vedanta and 
Madhva Vaishnavism has remained largely neglected by 
Indologists, apparently for no other reason than that much prelim- 
inary work still remains to be done. Apart from its own intrinsic 
interest, the study of this material, when pursued more in depth, is 
bound to yield more information about the history and nature of 
the culture of southwest India. 


43 On the outside of the Sarada temple of the Advaitin matha at Sringeri the 
‘ten avataras of Visnu are shown in reliefs, and in the ninth place, where one 
would expect the Buddha, we see an unmistakable representation of a 
Digambara Jain monk standing in kdyotsarga position, like the famous im- 

es of Gommatesvara. ood 

44 These Brahmans are known as DeSastha Madhvas. It seems not coinci- 
dental that towns associated with the southward migration of 
Maharashtrians, like Tanjore and Srirangapattana, figure prominently in the 
hagiography of Raghavendra. ' 

45 Gururdjdcarya 1978:77; pp. 142 ff. For the sake of fairness we must note that 
also the mathas of other groups are known to be controlled by single castes. 
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Indira Viswanathan Peterson 
TAMIL SAIVA HAGIOGRAPHY 

The narrative of the holy servants (of Siva) 
and the hagiographical project in Tamil Saivism! 


The veneration of the sixty-three saints called “Nayanar’ (nayanar: 
saint; plural n@yanmar) is an important element of Saiva devotional 
(bhakti) religion in the Tamil region, in a tradition that goes back 
more than a thousand years?. The Nayan4ars (or Nayanmar) are 
honoured by the followers of several South Indian Saiva sects, but 
their history and worship are essential components of the ideology 
and cultic practice of the Tamil Saiva sect?. Almost immediately 
after its composition the Tiruttontar purdnam, ‘The Narrative of 
the Holy Servants (of Siva)’, in which the twelfth century author 
Cékkilar narrates the lives of the sixty-three Nayanars, became the 
twelfth and last book of the Tamil Saiva canon of sacred poetry 
tirumurai*. Known simply as the ‘Periya puranam’ (PP), “The great 


1 Abbreviations: CTTT: Tirut tontat tokai (of Cuntarar) 
NTTA: Tirut tontar tiruvantati (Of Nampi Antar Namp)). 
PP: Periya puranam 
SISS: South India Saiva Siddhanta Works. 

UCNP: Umapati Civacariyar’s Cékkilar nayanar puranam. 
UTMKP: Tirumurai kanta puranam () of Umapati. 
See also below, note 22. ; 

> Indira V. Peterson, Poems to Siva: The hymns of the Tamil saints 
(Princeton; Princeton University Press, 1989), Part 1, Chapters 1 and 2; 
Vidya Dehejia, Slaves of the Lord: the path of the Tamil saints (Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1988); Ma.Iracamanikkanadr, Periya purana 
Graycci (Madras: Pari Nilayam, 1948, third edn., 1978), chapters 6 and 7. 
The saints are also known as ‘arupattumiwar’, ‘the sixty-three’. The 
arupattumiwar urcavam, the annual ‘Celebration of the sixty-three saints’, is 
an important festival in the Siva temples of the Tamil region. 

3 The Virashaivas and the Tamil Smartas, among others, venerate the 
Nayanars. . 

4 Pa. Iramanata Pillai, ed., Tiruttontar makkatai (Madras: South India Saiva 
Siddhanta Works [SISS] Publishing Society, 1970). All citations from the 
PP in this essay are from this edition of the text, which does not follow the 
continuous numbering of Cuppiramaniya Mutaliyar’s edition. See bibli- 
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TAMIL SAIVA HAGIOGRAPHY 
The narrative of the holy servants (of Siva) 
and the hagiographical project in Tamil Saivism! 


The veneration of the sixty-three saints called ‘Nayanar’ (na@yanar: 
saint; plural n@yanm4r) is an important element of Saiva devotional 
(bhakti) religion in the Tamil region, in a tradition that goes back 
more than a thousand years’. The Nayanars (or Nayanm4r) are 
honoured by the followers of several South Indian Saiva sects, but 
their history and worship are essential components of the ideology 
and cultic practice of the Tamil Saiva sect?. Almost immediately 
after its composition the Tiruttontar purdnam, “The Narrative of 
the Holy Servants (of Siva)’, in which the twelfth century author 
Cékkilar narrates the lives of the sixty-three Nayanars, became the 
twelfth and last book of the Tamil Saiva canon of sacred poetry 
tirumurai*. Known simply as the ’Periya puradnam’ (PP), “The great 


1 Abbreviations: CTTT: Tirut tontat tokai (of Cuntarar) 
NTTA: Tirut tontar tiruvantati (Of Nampi Antar Nampi). 
PP: Periya puranam 
SISS: South India Saiva Siddhanta Works. 

UCNP: Umapati Civacariyar’s Cekkilar nayanar puranam. 
UTMKP: Tirumurai kanta puranarn () of Umapati. 
See also below, note 22. ‘ 

2 Indira V. Peterson, Poems to Siva: The hymns of the Tamil saints 
(Princeton; Princeton University Press, 1989), Part 1, Chapters 1 and 2; 
Vidya Dehejia, Slaves of the Lord: the path of the Tamil saints (Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1988); Ma.Iracamanikkanar, Periya purana 
Graycci (Madras: Pari Nilayam, 1948, third edn., 1978), chapters 6 and 7. 
The saints are also known as ‘arupattumiwar’, ‘the sixty-three’. The 
arupattumilvar urcavam, the annual ‘Celebration of the sixty-three saints’, is 
an important festival in the Siva temples of the Tamil region. 

3 The Virashaivas and the Tamil Smartas, among others, venerate the 
Nayanars. 

4 Pa. Iramanata Pillai, ed., Tiruttontar makkatai (Madras: South India Saiva 
Siddhanta Works [SISS] Publishing Society, 1970). All citations from the 
PP in this essay are from this edition of the text, which does not follow the 
continuous numbering of Cuppiramaniya Mutaliyar’s edition. See bibli- 
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sacred narrative’, Cékkilar’s hagiograph i 
sd er texts Saiva bhakti ee Tamil ane Paes 
fourteenth century Tamil Saiva traditiona 
matic story of the canonization of the PP*. eerie Umi 
eae Cekkilar, a Saiva of the Vellala caste (Tamil velalar 2 
igh-ranking non-brahman agriculturalist caste in the Tamil r 
gion) and minister of the Cola monarch Anapaya, was pained bp 
the king’s love for the Civakacintamani, a Jain court epic in Tamil 
and a work which the pious Saiva minister condemned as bea 
heretical, lewd, and profane’. When Cékkilar exhorted Ana a 
to turn his attention to the elevating subject of devotion to Sen 
embodied in the beautiful narratives of the acts of the god’s sixt : 
three holy ‘servants’ or ‘slaves’ (atiyar, tontar), the king sent the 
minister to the shrine-centre at Chidambaram in order to compose 
a great work on the saint’s lives. For a whole year Cékkilar ex. 
pounded his completed hagiography to the king and to thousands 
of devotees gathered at the Siva temple in Chidambaram 
Anapaya was deeply moved, both by the saints’ lives and by 
Cékkilar s magnificent poem, in which the literary beauties of the 
classical epic genre (kappiyam, Sanskrit kavya) blended with the 
edifying content and style of a puranam, a religio-historical narra- 
tive of great compass. He worshipped the author and the work 
taking them in procession on an elephant around the streets of the 
shrine-centre. The PP was hailed as the fifth Veda pronounced the 
twelfth book of the Tamil Saiva canon, engraved on copper plates 
and placed before Siva in the Golden Hall of Chidambaram tem- 
ple. Siva himself took an active part in the composition of the 


ography for information about the Mutaliyar editi iti 
A yar edition and other ed: ; 
oe is bo one of the five canonical texts from which papain ‘as a 
bes iy | Pbk as ale aera in ee ern region. The sequential recitation 
— verses i i 
called it ae om the hymns of four saints, and the PP — is 
5 -V. Zvelebil, Tamil literature. In Handbuch der Ori istil i 
; > l . rientalistik. 
poierwirg Indien. Edited by Jan Gonda, Band 2: Tierany dd Bone 
schnitt 1 (Leiden: E.J.Bnil, 1975), 177-179; G. Vanmikanathan, Periya 
oleae (Meds pe on the great Saiva saints of South India. By 
1 chap a adras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1985); Peterson, Poems, Part 
6 mapati Civacariyar’s Cékkilar nayanar a 
mapa aca CéKkil nar puranam (UCNP), al 
: pac seco bled Zvelebil, Tamil oe is mo es 
, Op.cit., ident a i i 
(LIBS TiSOe ntilies Anapaya as the Cola king Kulottunga II 
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hagiography, giving Cékkilar the word with which to begin the 
puranam, and publicly confirming the work’s greatness to the king 
with a divine pronouncement’. 

The narrative of the PP’s canonization takes up and restates 
seminal themes in Tamil Saiva sectarian and cultural identity, as 
these have been expressed in the canonical texts themselves. In its 
early history as a devotional cult, Tamil Saivism flourished mainly 
because of the active role it played in forging ideological links be- 
tween various aspects of Tamil culture — the celebration of the 
Tamil land and language, brahmanical ritual and texts, the ethos 
of the indigenous Tamil civilization and literature, and the values 
of the region’s dominant non-brahman caste-groups. The resultant 
cultural identity was presented as distinctly ‘Tamil’, as opposed to 
the ideologies of rival sects such as the Jains, who competed with 
the Saivas for royal and popular support®. These themes repeatedly 
appear in the hymns of Campantar, Appar and Cuntaramirtti (or 
Cuntarar), the three early saint-leaders (the word na@yanar signifies 
‘leader’ or ‘noble lord’) of the cult, two brahmans and a Vellala, 
who flourished between the sixth and the eighth centuries’. 
Through their ecstatic devotional poetry in Tamil — later collected 
as the seven canonical books known as the Tévaéram — the authors 
helped redefine Tamil culture, earlier dominated by the ethos of 
indigenous warrior-heroes, in terms of emotional devotion to Siva, 
the religion of temple ritual, and a new socio-economic synthesis 
achieved among the brahman ritualists, the settled agriculturalists 
(Vellalas), and the Pallava kings who established hegemonic ruler 


in the fertile Kaveri delta!!. 


g In the form of an acariri (a disembodied voice). UCNP 31 and 64. 
Cékkilar also ends the PP with ‘ulakelam’, the word with which he begins 
the poem. ‘ 

9 See Peterson, Poems, Part 1, Chapter 3; and Indira V. Peterson, “Sramanas 
against the Tamil way: Jainas and Buddhists in the hymns of the Tamil 
Saiva saints’, Manuscript, 1989, For a number of reasons this cultural 
project was dominated by the Saivas, in contrast to their Tamil Vaisnava 
counterparts, who developed the bhakti religion pioneered by the twelve 
Alvar saints between the eighth and tenth centuries. 

10 For Campantar (or Tirufianacampantar), Appar (or Tiru-navukkaracar), 
and Cuntarar (or Cuntaramirtti), and the Tévarar see Peterson, 1989. 
Campantar: pronounce ‘sambandar’; Cuntarar: pronounce ‘sundarar’. 

11 On the social history of the hymns of the early saints, see Peterson, Poems, 
Part I, Chapters 2 and 4; also see Peterson, ‘Sramanas against the Tamil 
Way’; and Indira V. Peterson, ‘Sanskrit and Veda in the hymns of the Tamil 
Saiva saints’, Manuscript, 1990. For the theory of the socio-economic syn- 
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In his medieval hagiography Cékkilar extends and synthesizes 
the same broad themes, this time in the context of the cultural 
hegemony of the imperial Colas, who had replaced the Pallavas in 
the Kaveri delta, and in terms of the lives of the saints themselves. 
In emphasizing the creation, by royal and divine mandates, of the 
authoritative vernacular hagiographical text, its presentation as a 
countertext to a Jain work, and its canonization as a text equal to 
the Sanskrit Vedas in Sanctity, the fourteenth century narrative of 
the composition of the PP reveals that the tradition is keenly aware 


of the political, social and cultural implications of the 
hagiographical project!2. 


The Sources and Design of Cekkilar’s Periya puranam 


In writing the first authoritative Tamil Saiva hagiography, 
Cékkilér drew on and reshaped the traditional narrative material 
about the saints that was available to him?. We can only speculate 
about the PP’s oral traditional sources, but we know that the direct 
source for the design of the work is the eleventh-century 
Tiruttontar tiruvantati ( NTTA), a hagiographical poem on the 
tontar composed by Nampi Antar Nampi, the scholar who had 
‘discovered’ and edited the Tévaram hymns. Nampi’s poem, in 
turn, is based on a celebrated hymn on Siva’s devotees by 
Cuntarar, the last of the three poets of the Tévaram. 

As early as the Tévaram hymns we find literary evidence for a 
Tamil Saiva lore of Saints, and in these hymns, too, we see the 
canon of saints in the process of evolution, legendary figures ap- 
_ pearing side by side with historically identifiable personages. While 
the woman poet and Nayanar Karaikkal Ammaiyar (fifth cen- 
tury?) does not mention any of the saints in the canonical list, 
Appar and Campantar, the Tévaram authors who flourished in the 
seventh century, allude to a number of them, including Karaikkal 


thesis among brahmans, Vellalas and kings in medieval South India, consult 
Burton Stein, Peasant state and society in medieval India (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1980). 

12 In fact, Umapati Civam’s narrative about the PP replicates several motifs 
from the Tinwnurai kanta puranam UTMRP, the same author’s telling of the 
canonization of the poet-saints’ hymns. See Zvelebil, Tamil literature, A 
History of Indian literature, edited by Jan Gonda, Volume X, Fasc.1 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 1974, 130-35. 

13. [racamanikkanar, Periya purana Graycci, Chapters 8 and 9. 

14 UCNP, verse 23 ff. 
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iyar herself. Two figures in particular appear in hymn after 
pea Se te Tévaram: the hunter Kannappar, and Canticar or 
Cantécar, the boy-saint to whom Siva gave special honours °. 
Kannappar’s deeds are also the subject of two early short poems 
Cuntarar, who lived about a hundred years after Appar sae 
Campantar, praises the two earlier Tévaram authors in sae 
hymns!’. It is also Cuntarar who gives us the first ne 
nearly complete) catalogue (tokai) of the pi cle in 2 ee 
which is aptly known as the ’Tirut tontat tokai’ (CT ] Z 
of the holy servants (of Siva)’!®. In the eleven verses of t : poe 
the saint names and praises sixty individual atiyar an ae 
‘classes’ (tokai) of saints, including ‘Saiva devotees from a Z 
parts’. Each sentence ends with the refrain ‘(I am) the eae ) 
(such and such a)... servant (of Siva)”. In the last verse Cun nee 
names himself as one who loves ‘Cataiyan and Icainani, be 
devotees of Siva’; from other poems by the saint we know ae 
Cataiyan and Icaifiani are his parents. Cékkilar tells: us : 
Cuntarar composed the C77T hymn when he had a Sasa 
the saints assembled together at the tévaciriya mantapam ha 

iruvartr temple. 

Cea. eae and inscriptions from the eleventh een a 
wards point to the existence of a flourishing popular and Toye a 
of the three Tévaram saints prior to Céekkilar : ieee ar 
Nampi appears to have played an active role in aaa: i e aan 
of the Nayanars. In addition to the NTT. A, in which he e = — - : 
Cuntarar’s hymn on the saintly community, he wrote six short p 


is Peterson, Poerns, Part II, pao 4. See below for a discussion of the nar- 
i anticar. ; 

16 Sage ag vag Semin ae tirumaram “The holy heroic deed of ee 
venerable Kannappar’, by Nakkiratevar and Kallatatévar, two a 
venerated by Nampi. Both are included in the eleventh tirumurai. 
Zvelebil, Tamil literature, 148-50. 

: Oa Tévaram, Book VII, hymn 39. Peterson, Poems, poem 270; 

, ad ‘Dean Shulman, Songs of the harsh devotee. The Tévaram a 
Cuntaramirttinayanar (Philadelphia: Department of South Asia Region 
Studies, The University of Pennsylvania, 1990). 

19  appalum atic carntar. 

ipa m atiyéen. 2; . : 

: cee ‘Chapter 8; R. Nagaswamy, Siva-Bhakti So py 
1989), Chapter 13. Iracamanikkanar, Periya purana hers ee br 
7. The narratives of the other Nayanars appear in the temple art mainly 
Cékkilar composed his purana. 
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ems on Campantar and one on Appar, all of which were later in- 
cluded in the eleventh book of the tirumurai canon”. Prolific as 
Nampi is, his hagiographical works are litanies of praise rather 
than biographies; the NTTA, too, offers no more than brief sum- 
maries of the saints’ lives. The PP, on the other hand, is a complete 
and systematic hagiography, a masterpiece of narrative art, and a 
literary classic of ‘epic’ proportions. Cékkilar’s lives are fully de- 
veloped, carefully structured poetic narratives, his saints, precisely 
situated in terms of social milieux and character traits. The PP re- 
mains the standard Tamil source for the lives of the Nayanars”?. 
Cékkilar closely follows the N7TA in two respects: like Nampi, 
he names sixty-three individual saints, including Cuntarar and his 
parents, and he models the structure of the PP on that of the older 
poem. At one level, the closing of the Nayandr canon with 
Cuntarar’s family reflects the tradition’s sense of the saints as a 
community located in history; the standardized list affirms the au- 
thenticity of Cuntarar’s synoptic vision, and his poem’s authority. 
But a more immediate reason for adhering to the number sixty- 
three seems to have been the Tamil Saivas’ ongoing rivalry with the 
Jains, the lives of whose sixty-three holy personages (trisasti 
Salakapurusa) are narrated in Jain purdnas of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, significantly called ‘mahdpurana’ (‘great narrative’)**, In 
any event, the incentive for freezing the canon must have been a 
strong one, because it was done at the expense of leaving out of the 


22 Tirumurai XI. The Tirunavukkaracu tévar tiruvékatacamalai (NTTEM) is 
dedicated to Appar. The six poems on Campantar are: Alutaiya pillaipar 
tiruvantati (NAPTA), Alutaiya pillaiyar tiruccanpai viruttam (NAPTCYV), 
Alutaiya pillaiyar tirumummanikkéovai (NAPTMK), Alutaiya pillaiyar 
tiruvulamalai (NAPTUM), Alutaiya pillaiyar tirukkalampakam (NAPTK), 
and Alutaiya pillaiyar tiruttokai (NAPTT). 

23 The Nayanar Ciruttontar’s life is the subject of popular ‘folk’ tellings, of 
which twentieth century pamphlet-style printed versions are available (for 
instance, Ciruttonta patian katai (Madras: R.G. Pati), n.d.). The life of the 
pulaiyan or paraiyan (untouchable) devotee Nantan4r is the theme of the 
musical drama Nantanar carittirakkirttanai by Gopalakrishna Bharati 
(1795-1896). On the last-named work, see Kamil Zvelebil, Tamil literature, 
pp. 227-30). 

2% The Kannada Trisastisalakapurusacarita of Cavundaraya (978), and two 
earlier works, the Sanskrit Mahapurana of Jinasena and Gunabhadra (9th 
century) and Puspadanta’s 10th century Apabhramiéa version. See 
K.K.Handiqui, Yasastilaka and Indian Culture (Sholapur: Jain Samskrti 
Samraksaka Sangha, 1949). 
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list the pre-eminent ninth-century poet-saint Manikkavacakar, au- 
thor of the Tiruvacakam, the eighth book of the tirumurat Dis 
In the NTTA, a poem of eighty-nine verses, Nampi Antar Pr 
devotes a verse each to the saints named in the eleven ies 2 
Cuntarar’s hymn of the atiyar. Cuntarar himself receives a to : 
of eleven verses, distributed throughout the poem. This pre 
tially the plan around which Cékkilar organizes his aie 0) ae 
verses. In the ’Tirumalaic carukkam ("The book o i S — 
mountain’) and the ’Vellanaiccarukkam (‘The book of the w 


elephant’), the first and the last of the poem’s thirteen carukkams 


(segments, ‘Books’), divided into several ‘narratives’ pamnan: sa 
hagiographer narrates Cuntarar’s pre-history in ee pele 
abode, and his final ascent to Siva’s world . Each of the es 8 
eleven Books is named after the first line of each of un aie 
verses; the lives of the saints, too, are narrated in the order a ce 
they are named in the CTTT. The greater portion of ee 
life is told in two extended sections placed amidst the narra Neri 
the other Nayanars”’. Thus, while Campantar s and Appa S| 
are told at greater length, Cuntarar’s life becomes the inchpin 
the purdnam, and the great frame for the lives of the saints. 


The construction of sainthood in the Periya puranam 


Poets and others 


Despite their richly varied detail, Cékkilar’s lives of ge cee 
are animated by a small number of basic themes. The s ee 
ries’ of individual saints are at the same time archetypal narrati 
about human devotion and divine grace, and ee aan ey 
archetypal saintly personae, the ideal devotees of Siva. = gene 
section of the particular and the paradigmatic aspects " atest 
persona in hagiography allows Cékkilar to achieve a third imp 


i a i iti the fourth 

; , Manikkavacakar is venerated by the tradition as : ? 
= pists heonniy and is the subject of several hagiographies. The earliest 2 
Seapky of Manikkavacakar dates from the fifteenth pao es 
Macikkavacakar, see Glenn Yocum, Hymns to the dancing Siva (Delhi: 


, 1982). é 
26 pera Pei cirappu’ and Book 13. See Shulman, Harsh devotee, 


27 ~=PP 6.29 (Eyarkin kalikkama nayanar puranam), and 7.37 Kalarirr’ arivar (or 
Céraman perumal) nayanar puranam. 
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tant aim: imaging the ideal community. The list of the sixty-three 
Nayanars includes brahmans, peasants, and warriors, kings, 
queens, ministers, temple servants, merchants, a panan minstrel, a 
washerman, a potter, a cowherd, and even an untouchable 
paraiyan and a woman saint, all hailing from different places in the 
Tamil region. The list is meant to represent Tamil society in its 
entirety and diversity, and it is the hagiographer’s agenda to show 
how devotion to Siva binds these diverse individuals together into 
a true community. 

Three values are repeatedly invoked in the narratives, and noted 
in their traditional reception, as key elements of the ideology of 
devotion, and of the saint’s life as a module of this ideology: 
anpu, ‘love’ (of Siva and his devotees); tontu, service (of Siva and 
his devotees), whence the word ‘tontar’ for ‘devotee’; and arul, 
‘(Siva’s) grace’. Based on the modes in which the saints act out love 
and service, and receive Siva’s arul, the tontar are classified into 
two broad types: ‘the harsh devotees’, ‘vanrontar’, and ‘the gentle 
devotees’, menrontar®. This is certainly an accurate characteriza- 
tion of the difference between Nayanars who lead tumultous lives, 
expressing their devotion in dramatic ways, and those whose wor- 
ship and life appear to proceed along quieter lines. But anyone 
who reads the PP will notice that the hagiographical tradition re- 
cognizes another, de facto division among the Nayanars. Among 
the three eminent poet-saints Cuntarar stands out as a ‘harsh 
devotee’, and yet the design of his life is less like that of the other 
vanrontar of the PP, and more like those of his fellow-poets. 

Celebrated by Nampi’s time as the revered leaders of the sect, the 
Tévaram poets have a special status in the PP, a status reflected, 
to begin with, in the sheer amount of space Cékkilar devotes to 
their lives, compared to those of the other Nayandars”. It is clear, 


28 -For further classifications, based on social background, modalities of relating 
to Siva, and so on, see UCNP, verses 24-27, and 36-49; Iracamanikkandr, 
Periya purana araycci, Appendix, pp. 308-43; and Vanmikanathan, Periya 
puranam. Dennis Hudson discusses some of these taxonomies in: ‘Violent 
and fanatical devotion among the Nayanéars: a study in the Periya puranam 
of Cékkilar’. In: Alf Hiltebeitel, ed., Criminal gods and demon devotees: es- 
Says on the guardians of popular Hinduism (Albany: State University of New 
York Press), 1989, 373-404. 

29 A later phrase designates the authors of the Tévdram as ‘miwar mutalikal, 
“The First three leaders’. Another grouping of “The Four Preceptor-Saints’ 
(camayakuravar nalvar), includes Manikkavacakar. Campantar’s life, the 
longest in the PP, “The first three leaders’, “The four preceptor saints’, is told 
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on the one hand, that Cékkilar could achieve these fuller biogra- 
phies largely on the strength of the greater amount of information 
available to him about the three historical personages, who were 
also enormously popular as cult figures, and whose poems i 
themselves an invaluable resource for the hagiographer. Yet the 
shared motifs and structural patterns in the narratives of the poets 
point to a typological distinction as well. The lives of ne 
Campantar and Cuntarar express not only the importance 0 : e 
three saints in the history of the cult, but also the unique place t ies 
poets and poetry occupy in Tamil Saiva devotional ideology. In the 
two sections that follow, I will discuss the ideals of sainthood por- 
trayed in the PP lives of the three poets, and then move on to a 
study of key themes in typical narratives of the minor saints in 
Cékkilar’s hagiography, focussing on the ‘harsh devotees’. 


The Lives of the poet-saints 


‘l’ e Tévaram hymns is a shifting, elusive persona. It is 
e La of these eens refer to historical events and a 
sons, and appear to make references to events in the poet’s own li is 
but there are just as many poems in which the saint speaks in the 
voice of the devotee-persona, using the interior language of the 
mystic. The bhakti poets use an elaborate, multi-vocal thetoric, 
which requires the taking on, not only of personal voices to suit 
different emotions and genres, but also the voices of some of ee 
dramatis personae of classical Tamil (Cankam) poetry, such as t e 
jovelorn heroine or her solicitous girlfriend*®. But the traditiona 
interpretive community tends to read the poems as authentic per- 
sonal statements of the poet-saint. Of the three saints biographies, 
Cuntarar’s life seems to be much more identifiably embedded in 
his poetry”. And yet, Cékkilar uses the same interpretive Anes 
to wrest biographical material out of the hymns of all the saints. a 
consistently interpreting the saints’ hymns in terms of ‘history a 
‘spiritual autobiography’, Cékkilar is very much a spokesman for 
the tradition. 


in 1,256 verses, while the narratives of the minor saints’ lives range from 
; between ten and a hundred verses. 
30 cada Cutler, Songs of experience: the poetics of Tamil devotion 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1988) ~ 
31 Shulman, Harsh devotee, p. XXxiX. 
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In the case of the three poets, the hagiographer faces two major 
challenges in his task as interpreter. Firstly, among the most at- 
tractive aspects of the three famous saints are the striking differ- 
ences in their personalities, and the varied circumstances of their 
lives. The hagiographer must mould each life to an archetypal 
conception, but he cannot compromise the life’s rich individuality. 
Secondly, in the poets’ lives in particular, the reader encounters an 
ongoing tension between mysticism and an interior perspective, and 
an other-oriented, charismatic, public persona. Cékkilar continually 
struggles with the temptation to allow one or other aspect of the 
poet’s lives to dominate. Beginning with brief summaries of the 
three biographies, we will examine the major themes of these nar- 
ratives, and the interpretive strategies Cékkilar uses in order to 
construct them™. 


Possession, Pilgrimage and Poetry in the Narratives of the 
Tévaram Saints 


Born Marunikkiyar, a Saiva Vellala, in Tiruvamir, Appar con- 
verted to Jainism, and became Tarumacénar, the head of a Jain 
monastery. Siva caused Tarumaceénar to suffer from an extremely 
painful abdominal disease. The monk turned to his pious sister 
Tilakavatiyar for help. Upon her advice, he repented of his con- 
version, and appealed to Siva with a devotional hymn at the temple 
in Tiru-Atikai, was miraculously cured, and thereafter devoted his 
life to wandering from one Siva temple to another, singing 
melodious hymns to Siva, and clearing the temple grounds with a 
hoe. Angered by the poet’s devotion to Siva, the Jain monks put 
him through many trials and tortures, but through Siva’s grace 
Appar emerged unscathed from all of them. Appar went on 
pilgrimages in the company of his much younger contemporary, 


32 Appar: PP 5.21: Tirundavukkaracu nayanar puranam, Campantar: PP 6.28: 
Tiruftanacampantamirtti nayanar puranam. See above for Cuntarar’s life in 
the PP. Peripa puranam vacana kaviyam (Madras: B. Irattina Nayakar and 
Sons, 1967), gives prose summaries of PP narratives. For brief discussions 
of the lives of the three saints, see Dehejia, Slaves, Appendix; Peterson, Po- 
ems, Part 1, Chapter 3, and Part 2, Section 4; for longer studies see K. 
Vellaivaranan, Panniru tirumurai varalaru: Mutal élu tirumuraikal 
(Annamalainagar: Annamalai University, 1972), and Vanmikanathan, 
Periya puranam. Shulman, Harsh devotee, is a thorough study of Cuntarar’s 


hagiography and poetry in the context of a complete translation of his po- 
ems. 
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Campantar. The saints’ moving hymns, and the many miracles 
they performed, attracted a large following of devotees. Pleased 
with Appar’s eloquence, Siva named him ‘Navukkaracar or 
~Vakicar’, King of Speech, but in popular tradition he 1s simply 
‘Appar’, recalling the occasion on which the young Campantar 
called him ‘appar’ (‘father’). Appar died at a ripe old age, reaching 
‘(Siva’s) sacred feet’ (tiruvati, a powerful symbol of Siva’s grace) 
at the temple in Pukalir. : 

Campantar was blessed with Siva’s grace (arul) when he was 
only three years old. Seeing the brahman child crying for his par- 
ents near the temple pond at the saint’s birthplace, Cirkali, Siva 
and his Goddess-consort appeared to the child, whereupon the 
Goddess fed him with a cup of milk from her own breast. When 
his father returned and asked his son who had fed him, Campantar 
pointed heavenward, identifying the divine couple as his true par- 
ents; he also burst into a hymn, in which he praised Siva as ‘the 
thief who stole my heart’. Since the milk he hand drunk was none 
other than civafianam, the knowledge of Siva, the child became re- 
nowned as Tiru-fiana-campantar (‘the saint who is related to God 
by knowledge’), and Alutaiya Pillaiyar, ‘the Lord’s child’ . Like 
Appar, and partly in his company, Campantar spent his life trav- 
elling to Siva shrines all over the Tamil country, singing hymns at 
each temple he visited. Siva gave the saint golden hand-cymbals to 
spare his tender hands when keeping time to his songs; he also be- 
stowed a palanquin and other honours on the saint. At the invita- 
tion of the Pandyan queen and her pious minister, Campantar went 
to Madurai, where he helped reconvert the king to Saivism by de- 
feating — in debate, and by performing miraculous deeds — the 
Jain monks in whom the king had placed his trust. Discouraged by 
Campantar’s triumph, the monks voluntarily chose death by 
impalement. Campantar continued to travel, performing miracles 
in order to help people in distress, till the appointed time of his 
wedding came. During the wedding-ceremony at Nallir 
pperumanam, the young saint united with Siva in a great blaze of 
light, taking his bride and the entire wedding party with him. 

‘Cuntaramirtti’, ‘the handsome (or elegant) one’, once lived as 
Alalacuntarar, an attendant of Siva, in his celestial abode, 
Kailasa. Siva sent him to live on earth to fulfil his love for two 
young women. Cuntarar was born in a brahman family in 
Tiruvartr, and was named ‘Nampi Ariran’. But he was adopted 
by a prince, and became used to a life of luxury. On Cuntarar’s 
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wedding day Siva appeared in the assembly disguised as an old 
man, showed the bridegroom a contract of bondage, and claimed 
that Cuntarar had been promised to him as his slave since gener- 
ations past. The young man denied the claim, but the old man 
persisted, and the argument grew into a violent quarrel. When the 


cantankerous old man suddenly vanished into the Arutturai - 


(‘Shrine of grace’) temple at Venneynallir, Cuntarar realized his 
true identity (as Siva), and sang a passionate hymn, declaring that 
he would forever be the slave of none other than ‘the madman with 
the moon-crowned hair’. While living in Tiruvarir and singing 
deeply emotional hymns to Siva, the saint fell in love with and 
married the temple dancer Paravai. The pious couple lived in 
Tiruvarir, serving Siva and the devotees who gathered at the great 
shrine there. In times of need, Cuntarar appealed directly to Siva 
for gold and other goods, which Siva graciously granted. 

On a visit to the temple-town of Tiruvorriyir, Cuntarar tried to 
get Siva’s help in marrying yet another woman, Cankili. Siva pun- 
ished Cuntarar with blindness when the poet broke his promise to 
Cankili and tried to go back to Tiruvarar, but restored his sight in 
Tesponse to his pleas. The god even served as Cuntarar’s go- 
between to appease Paravai’s anger at the saint’s infidelity. 
Cuntarar’s contrary relationship with Siva earned him the name 
‘harsh devotee’ (vanrontan), while his informal, loving 
companionship with his God made him ’The Lord’s comrade’ 
(tampiran tdlar). The saint venerated the sixty-three Nayandrs in 
his CTTT. He was befriended by the devout Céra king, and ulti- 
mately ascended to Siva’s abode in Kailasa, mounted on a white 
elephant and accompanied by the king. 

Initiated into his poetic career by a miraculous event in which 
he is claimed by Siva as son or servant, each of the three saints 
embarks on an active career of singing Tamil hymns of devotion in 
temple-centres in the Tamil land. During the saint’s career his re- 
lationship with God —gentle and stable in the Campantar’s case, 
stormy in Cuntarar’s — is periodically revealed in miraculous 
events. The saintly life ends in a spectacular manner as well. Spe- 
cific hymns from each poet’s corpus are associated with specific 
events in his life. Possession by the deity, the periodic revelation of 
the devotional relationship through miracles, expressing emotional 
' devotion in song, and encountering God in particular places: these 


33. Cuntarar, Tévaram VIL.1. 
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motifs, though they are not unique to Tamil Saiva apnea a 
played out in the poet-saints’ lives in ways that are speci : (a) 
Tamil Saiva ideals of sainthood and devotion, which are themse Ue 
transformations of earlier Tamil views of the sacred in relation to 
uman beings”. 

ee of the Can corpus (circa first - fifth centuries 
AD), the earliest Tamil literature available to us, pars a 
pre-bhakti indigenous Tamil worldview in which the sacred was 
perceived as a potentially dangerous power (ananku) that ae 
fested itself in diverse forms in particular persons, places and ob- 
jects, and had to be carefully controlled*. Women and apace 
among the most important categories of persons who cou e 
charged with ananku. Drummers, bards, dancers and sagen 
both got possessed by the sacred, and acted as controllers in : 
sacred. The vélan, the shaman of the hill-god Murukan, specia rn 

in exorcizing persons who were possessed by malevolent anah. i 
powers. Finally, in the ancient Tamil poetry of the two wa cat- 
egories, akam and puram, love (‘inner matters’, akam) an tes 
(‘public matters’, puram) were both sacred conditions in whic 

persons were likely to be highly charged with ananku, and when a 
woman suffered from separation from her lover, her ee cea 
was often mistaken for ananku possession, to be exorcised by the 

iest- an. 

Pe eae of the early Tamil conception of the sacred come 
together in the relationship between Siva and his saints as s is 
presented in the narratives of the Teévaram poets. In the episo . 
of initiation into the saintly career Siva claims Campantar as his 
son, and Cuntarar as his slave; he inflicts disease on Appar in order 
to reclaim him as his own devotee. In other words, God possesses 
his devotees, revealing the primordial, exclusive, and enduring na- 


34 The lives of the Alvars, the Tamil Vaisnava poet-saints, exhibit these motifs 

- as well. wee ke : ; 

ing account of early Tamil religion is a summary of the views pu 

“ ae Ge L. Hart = his pathbreaking study of ancient Tamil ae 

ilization: George L. Hart, The poems of ancient Tamil: their milieu and site 

Sanskrit counterparts (Berkeley: University of California ae 1975). = 

relationship between early Tamil religion and bhakti has since a bs a : 

by several scholars, including Hart himself. See George L. Hart, “The ee whe 

of Tamil devotion’, In: M. Deshpande and P. Hook, eds., alfa yews 

Aryan in India (Center for South and South East Asian Studies: ne or, 
Michigan, 1979), 11-33. Michigan Papers on South and Southeast Asia. 
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ture of the bond that exists between him and the saints. Since the 
bond between God and devotee is one of mutual longing and love 
as well of loyalty and service, it encompasses — in terms of Tamil 
Saiva bhakti ideology — the two major categories of sacred re- 
lationship in the ancient civilization, the love between a man and 
a woman, and the bond between the king or master and his loyal 
bards and servants. From the bhakti point of view, possession by 
God is a positive state; since it is an act of grace (arul), the one who 
has been possessed, that is, has received Siva’s grace, becomes a 
Saint, a benevolent and charismatic persona who continues to live 
in the aura of arul. 

_ The poet-saint’s biography unfolds in the dual rhythm of visiting 
Siva’s temples and sacred places, and composing devotional hymns 
at these places*”. As leaders of the Tamil Saiva bhakti movement 
the three poets undertook pilgrimages to strengthen the popular 
cult of Siva at the sacred shrines in the Tamil country, and to get 
royal support for the cult, often in competition with rival 
sectarians*. Cékkilar attends to these aspects of the Nayanars’ 
travels, but his focus is on the combination of pilgrimage and po- 
etry as the framework for a specific life-history, and as an essential 


aspect of the Tamil Saiva construction of the persona of the poet- 
Saint. 


In their hymns the Nayanars celebrate specific visions they had . 


of specific manifestations of Siva in particular places in the Tamil 
land, thus revealing the continuity of their conception of the sacred 
with that of the pre-bhakti civilization®. In each biography 
Cékkilar gives a detailed account of the saint’s travels, tirelessly 
describing his activities at each temple, with the result that the 
Tévaram hymns, which Nampi had arranged according to the mu- 
sical modes in which they were to be sung during the temple ritual, 
have been chronologically reordered in the PP to yield a sequential, 
narrative framework for the biography of the saint. Each en- 


36 The bond is easily maintained in Campantar’s case; in Cuntarar’s, it is 
playfully contested from time to time. ‘al atal’, or ‘atpatutal’ (‘to be pos- 
sessed by God’), is an expression used by the poet-saints themselves to de- 
scribe their relationship with Siva. 

37 For a detailed study of this theme, see Indira V. Peterson, ‘Lives of the 
wandering singers: pilgrimage and poetry in Tamil Saivite hagiography’ 
(History of Religions), Vol. 22, No. 4, May 1983, pp. 338-360. 

38 See my discussion below, of Campantar’s rivalry with the Jains in Madurai. 

39 Peterson, Poems, and Peterson, ‘Lives of the wandering singers’. 
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S ite i ique event in the saint’s 

i iva at a sacred site is a unique _ th 
peor at ae is connected with an event in the saint’s career, 
an each is thus the rear of at pa yan at of devotion 

e hymn is at the same sh 
ao ee in such descriptions as the following one of App 
activities at the temple in Vilimilalai: 

ached and entered the temple : 
ee Lord who took the golden mountain 


for his bow oy ee 
alked around it, 

aie himself at the sacred a oe 
entered the presence ee three-eyed god, 
i the war-like bull, ; 
wee neath the crown of matted red hair. 
Then he fell at His feet, 
and rose, sobbing, 
joined his une a see: 
and praised the holy feet. 
His ise love (anpu) melted in a a : 
a flood fof tears] gushed out from his ey 
and spread over his body, _ 
and he sang a garland of praise, 

in tantakam verse, ; ee 
whic shows ‘us the way to liberation, beginning: 


Those who do not belong to the red-haired god 


i it path...’ 
are trapped in the evil path... 
and when he had sung the hymn, . 
the unquenchable desire [for the Lord] 
welled up even stronger in him”. 


i i i i e shapin 

i Wea ti cies a ke Poiesive forms, Sean 
te Sel eeadiee with God. When Appar aU poem t : 
celts ao es his devotional love itself ‘melts’, first into a floo ; 
areas the hysical manifestations of emotion, and acts o 
or wit i aah a flood of poetry. The act of singing the pt 
ae thee than quenches, the einen eae ae a 

, i ies O nars, 
panes ig laden eas wea devotion, and ae 
Son is the capacity to love Siva we raed ee - 2 

7 i i and sponta 
express ue een eebcauent of a felt emotion, ees 
bien einn es etude and as the saint’s response to a specilic 


40 PP Tirunavukkaracu nayanar puranam 5. 21.252-53. 


g of inchoate, subjec- - 
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experience, poetry is presented in the PP as the paradigmatic 
devotional act for the poet-saint-persona. 


The Lord as Patron and Provider 


In the narratives of the three saints, Siva unfailingly comes to the 
Nayanar’s aid when he is in need. When Campantar and Appar, 
on one of their joint pilgrimages, need money for feeding their 
entourage during a great famine, they appeal to Siva, and he 
promptly obliges them, making a gold coin appear in the temple 
every day for each of the saints. Siva gives Campantar golden 
finger-cymbals to spare him the discomfort of having to keep time 
With his tender hands*. When the aged Appar suffers from hunger 
and thirst on the road to Paififiili, ‘Wishing to relieve his devotee’s 
weariness’, Siva of that temple ‘first created a grove and lake, / 
then, himself became a guide, / appearing before the supreme King 
of Speech / in the form of a brahman wearing the sacred ash / and 
carrying the longed-for bundle of rice*?. In all these episodes 
Cékkilar portrays Siva as the poets’ benefactor and protector, em- 
phasizing Siva’s loving concern for his chosen saints. 

It has been shown that many aspects of the ancient Tamil cult 
of the king (kd) were transferred to the cult of the bhakti god and 
his worship in the temple (kéyil, literally, ‘King’s abode’). In his 
role as the poet-saint’s life-long patron and provider, Cékkilar’s 
Siva takes on the role of the Tamil king toward his bards and 
suppliants*, Campantar’s palanquin and umbrella, and 
-Cuntarar’s elephant, are the sorts of royal prizes that the Tamil 
bards received — and demanded — from their patrons. 

The conception of Siva as patron is embedded in the saints’ 
hymns themselves. All three saints address Siva as their patron, 
' and some of Cuntarar’s poems are explicitly framed in the dis- 
course of the suppliant-bard asking his patron-king for gold and 
honours. Cuntarar asks Siva to send him men to help transport 


4. PP 5.21.250 fff. 

42 In K6lakka. PP 6.28. 100-104. 

4 PP 5. 21.304 -305. 

44 For a detailed consideration of this theme, see Indira V. Peterson, ‘In praise 
of the Lord: the image and the tradition of the royal patron in the songs of 
the saint Cuntaramiirtti and the composer Tyagaraja’. In: The powers of art: 


patronage in Indian culture, edited by Barbara Stoler Miller (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1992), 120-141. 
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grain, and to give him heaps of gold. He demands from him an 
entire array of princely luxuries, including gold coins, silk cloth, a 
flashing sword, a horse ‘swift as the wind’, and ‘curry and fine rice 
with ghee to eat three times a day*. Cékkilar interprets not only 
such poems, but many others as well, as requests for material 
wealth. For instance, Cuntarar’s hymn 34, a poem in which no 
allusion is made to gold, is connected in the PP with a series of 
miraculous events involving the appearance of gold*. In 
Cékkilar’s narrative, Cuntarar and Paravai have exhausted all their 
resources, and need money to honour and feed the devotees who 
throng at Tiruvarir temple to celebrate the Pankuni Uttiram fes- 
tival. Having appealed to Siva in a hymn, Cuntarar falls asleep, 
dejected, resting his head on a pile of bricks. When he wakes up, 
he finds that the bricks have turned into gold bars, which he 
joyfully proceeds to use towards his project”. Such stories illumi- 
nate the Tamil Saiva view of God as the saint’s provider in the 
worldly as well as the transmundane sense**. eens 
Equally striking is the hagiographer’s — and the tradition aes 
desire to construe all of the poet-saints’ acts as being motivated by 
altruism. Campantar and Appar accept the daily ration of a gold 
coin from Siva only in order to feed their companions and pilgrims 
during a terrible famine. In Cuntarar’s case Cékkilar finds it diffi- 
cult to show how horses, silk sashes and flashing swords could be 
used for anything other than supporting a princely personal life- 
style, but he more than makes up for such difficulties by providing 
a number of stories in which gold bars, showers of gold, and heaps 
of grain are all turned by the selfless Cuntarar and his generous 
wife into means for feeding the hungry devotees at Tiruvartr tem- 
ple. Protégés of the greatest provider of all, the saints are in their 
turn generous providers for the Saiva community”. The saints 
altruism and their role as leaders of the community becomes even 
more prominent in the stories of the poets as miracle-workers. 


45  Tévaram VII. 46; Peterson, Poems, poem #256. Shulman, Harsh devotee. 

46 Set in Pukalir. Shulman, Harsh oe 
Vanmikanathan, Periya puranam, 75-76. Sikes 

a For an interpretation aie these lines by a 20th century Tamil Saiva 
scholar, see M.A. Dorai Rangaswamy, The Religion and Philosophy of 
Tévaram, with special reference to Nampi Arirar (Sundarar) (Madras: Uni- 
versity of Madras) 1958, volume 1, pp. 86-97. 

49 Wanmikanathan, Periya puranam, pp. 70-96. 
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How can J describe the glory of Campantar, 

to whom Siva gave ambrosia to drink in Cirkali, 
finger-cymbals in K6lakka, : 
gold for his father’s sacrifice in Avatuturai, 

and a palanquin to ride in Aratturai”°? © 

How can I describe Campantar’s amazing feat 
of pouring a shower of gold 

in Vilimilalai, through Siva’s grace, 

while the whole world was gripped 

by famine when the rains had failed>!? 
Campantar’s sweet Tamil hymns 

surpassed the range of the lute’s strings, 
transformed male palm trees into females, 
impaled the Jains, 

became an antidote for poison, 

shut the temple door, 

steered the boat 

against the raging flood*. 


In many verses_such as the ones quoted above, Cékkilar’s prede- 
cessor Nampi Antar Nampi celebrates the miraculous events in 
Campantar’s life. His poems suggest that already in his time there 
was a tradition in which particular hymns were connected with the 
spectacular events in the lives of the poets. In the first of the verses 
quoted above, Campantar is the object of Siva’s loving grace, the 
focal point of God’s miracles. But in the very next verse, there is 
a shift in emphasis: here the saint appears as the miracle-worker 
rather than as the recipient of the miracles. In the third verse the 
power of the miracle is seen as emanating from the saint’s hymns 
themselves. In the PP miracle narratives Cuntarar most frequently 
appears in the role of the vessel of God’s grace. But in a majority 
of the miracle episodes in their lives, Campantar and Appar, and 
their hymns themselves, are makers of miracles, and active agents 
of Siva’s grace. 

In the miracle of the temple door, one of the events to which 
Nampi alludes, Appar sings a hymn, causing the closed door of the 
temple at Maraikkatu to open, so that the crowd of devotees might 
obtain the vision of the deity for which they have gathered there. 


so NAPTA 50. 
51 NAPTA 51. 
52. NAPTA 39. 
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But when the time comes to close the door again, Campantar out- 
does Appar by causing the door to shut with a single verse of a 
hymn. The saints’ hymns have the power to cause supernatural 
events, but in this case, as in others, their efficacy arises, not from 
occult powers, but from the power of the saint’s devotion, his con- 
nection to Siva himself, embodied in the hymn. It is the power of 
the poet’s devotion that moves Siva to respond to his, or the com- 
munity’s, need, overturning the laws of nature in favour of the 
devotee’s interests. This appears to be the principal motif of the 
miracles Appar performs when the Jains torture him. 

Campantar, too, performs a series of miracles against the acts of 
his Jain opponents in Madurai: his hymn in praise of the ash 
(niru, tiruniru) sacred to Siva, combined with an application of the 
ash itself, effects a cure for the Pandyan king’s fever, originally 
caused by the Jain monks’ black magic. In a contest with the 
monks, the palm-leaf manuscript containing his hymn floats 
against the river current, while the Jain manuscript sinks; another | 
palm-leaf, inscribed with Campantar’s hymn, emerges fresh and 
green from the same fire in which the monk’s incantations have 
been burned to ashes. In the end, the defeated Jains accept their 
self-chosen sentence: impalement on the stake. This type of miracle 
derives its meaning from a context of sectarian rivalry, in which the 
concerted power of the Saiva God, saint, and sacred word (the 
saint’s hymns) are proven to be superior to the ‘false doctrines and 
scriptures’, and the ‘black magic’ of the heretical sects. The near- 
absence of the motif of sectarian rivalry in Cuntarar’s life also 
partially explains why there are so few miracles of this type in the 
later saint’s life. ; 

The hagiographer’s shifting focus from Siva to the saint and the 
hymn in the miracle narratives reveals an ‘essential trait of the 
poet-saints. The Nayandr poets’ extraordinary devotion to Siva, 
manifested in their immensely powerful, mantra-like hymns, makes 
them leaders of the community, and charismatic figures in their 
own right. Nowhere is the charismatic power of the poet-leader 
persona more vividly brought out than in the narratives of the 
miracles of healing and raising from the dead. Of the three saints, 
Campantar, who is most closely identified with the ancient cult of 
Murukan, is attributed with the greatest number of miracles of this 
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type*. He cures a number of people with his hymns, including his 
fellow-devotees when they are afflicted by an ague during a 
pilgrimage, and the Pandyan king who suffers from the fever in- 
flicted on him by the Jains. The most celebrated of Campantar’s 
feats, however, are the miracle of Pimpévai (‘Beautiful girl’), and 
the revival of a young man who had died of snake-bite*. 

In the first of the two narratives, Pimpaévai, the daughter of a 
merchant of Mayilai (Mylapore), resolves to marry none other than 
the saint Campantar, but, long before the saint can be made aware 
of her wish, she dies of snake-bite. The distraught parents preserve 
the girl’s bones and ashes in an urn and care for it tenderly. Ar- 
riving at Mylapore, Campantar divines the parents’ sorrow, and 
asks them to bring the urn with the ashes to the Mylapore temple. 
Moved by compassion for the grieving family, and for the girl who 
died so young, Campantar sings a hymn, in every verse of which 
he describes a festival at the temple in Mylapore, in which 
Pumpavai would have participated, had she been alive. With each 
of the ten verses, the bones of the young girl begin, step by step, to 
form her skeleton and body, till, with the tenth verse, the girl 
emerges alive from the urn”. 

Read outside of the hagiographical context, Campantar’s 
Pumpavai hymn appears to be a poem in which the saint is praising 
the many festivals celebrated in the sacred calendar of the ancient 
temple of Siva at Mylapore, most of which continue to be cele- 
brated to this day. The refrain, ‘Pimpavai, O Beautiful girl, would 
you go without having seen the feasts of our Lord...’ appears to be 
no more than a poetic convention in which a young woman, re- 
presenting the women who are the chief participants in many of the 
festivals mentioned in the hymn, is being playfully teased for neg- 
lecting these events. Yet to the hagiographers and to other Tamil 
Saiva devotees, the hymn has no existence apart from the powerful 
miracle narrative, already mentioned in summary references in 
Nampi’s hagiographies, and immortalized in a dramatic sequence 
in Cékkilar. The portrayal of Campantar as a charismatic healer 
connects the poet-saint with the persona of the shaman-healer and 


53 Campantar is identified as an incarnation of Murukan. Vanmikanathan, 
1985. But both Appar and Cuntarar are credited with one such accom- 
plishment. 

54 The narrative of Pimpavai: PP 6. 28. 1033-1117; the raising of the young 
man who died of snake-bite: [bid., 473-483. 

55 Tévaram I1.83. Peterson, Poems, No. 99. 
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medium of ancient Tamil culture. The care of the bones and ashes 
in the urn is reminiscent of the customs of cremation and interment 
in urns practised by the Tamils in the Cankam era and earlier. 
The snake-bite incident alludes to ancient shamanistic healing 
techniques. The dead girl is raised, not directly by Siva, but by the 
saint’s hymn acting as a sacred mantra, powerful in the manner of 
Siva’s name itself, and the embodiment of the power of a god who, 
like the ananku powers, and like the Tamil Murukan and Siva’s 
Vedic counterpart Rudra, afflicts as well as heals. Like the 
shaman-priest, the saint is able to deal with the dangerous sacred; 
as the conduit of Siva’s power, he makes that power directly ac- 
cessible to other devotees in a beneficent way. 

Power is a dominant motif in the narratives of reviving the dead. 
Yet the same narratives also stress the saint’s deep compassion for 
his suffering fellow-men. In the second major miracle story of this 
type, Campantar, visiting the temple at Marukal, hears the pitiful 
cries of a young woman lamenting her lover, who has just died of 
snake-bite. Deeply concerned, the saint asks her about the cause 
of her grief. Hearing the woman’s tale, the Nayanar is over- 
whelmed by compassion. Turning to Siva at the temple, he sings 
a hymn, asking him, ’O Lord clad in the elephant-hide, is it fair to 
cause this young woman such grief*’? At the end of the hymn, the 
young man comes back to life, and marries his fiancée with the 
saint’s blessing. 

This miracle story, too, has an interesting interpretive frame. 
The hymn to which Cékkilar refers belongs to 4 type in which the 
poets use the conventions of the classical Tamil love poems to ex- 
press their intense love for Siva. In this case, the poet speaks in the 
voice of a girl-friend addressing a negligent lover, chiding him for 
neglecting the young woman who is wasting away for love of him. 
Once again, the hagiographical tradition has invested the poetic 
convention with the power of a real-life situation, and portrays the 
saint as a person of boundless compassion, who enters into the 
woman’s sorrow, and intercedes for her with Siva, taking on the 
voice of the girlfriend. 3 

The poet-saints emerge as complex personalities. Yet, apart from 
their many individual differences, the three Saints do represent a 
saintly ‘type’, that of the mystical poet who is also a leader of the 


Hart, The poems of ancient Tamil, 82-86. 
sl PP 6. 28. 482. Cékkilar refers to Téva@ram II.154. Peterson, Poems No. 185. 
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community of devotees. The saints’ compassion and altruism are 
saintly counterparts of the boundless grace of the God by whom 
they are possessed. Two major traits serve to set the poet-saints 
apart from the other saints of the canon. Their hagiographical 
narratives emphasize a gentle compassion that, for the most part, 
crosses the limits of the strictly sectarian, and approaches a broader 
humanistic concern for the emotional and material welfare of their 
fellow-men; and in these narratives the saints’ hymns serve as a 
bridge between their personal, interior relationship with Siva, and 
their public role as leaders, characterized by their compassion for 
the community at large**. Moving to the stories of the other saints, 
however, we are confronted by tales in which love and generosity 
are defined in quite other ways. 


Tales of the violent devotees 


The PP narratives of the minor saints focus on devotional religion 
as praxis. Their concern is with acts, in the most concrete, palpably 
physical, sense of the word. But in Tamil Saiva ideology ideal acts 
of devotion, no less than the poet-saints’ inspired hymns, must be 
motivated by deep feeling. What is remarkable about the PP lives 
is the fact that this perceived inner connection between emotion 
and action allows love for Siva to take extreme forms of expression 
in the acts of the ideal devotees: physical violence, bloodshed, a fa- 
natical concern for the forms of devotion and the correct perform- 
ance of ritual worship. Passionate, fanatical love for Siva, expressed 
in extreme, often violent, acts of devotion (vanrontu) is indeed the 
salient feature of the narratives of the most eminent of the minor 
Nayanars, including those of Kannappar and Canticar, which to 
belong to the oldest layer of the hagiographical tradition”. Of the 
two types of devotees portrayed in the PP narratives, those of the 


58 The biography of the woman saint Karaikkal Ammaiyar follows quite an- 
other pattern. Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s story concentrates primarily on her 
personal spiritual development; her poetry is read as interior poetry, not the 
poetry of public leadership. The miraculous progression of this woman saint 
from the state of a married woman to that of a demonic gana attendant, as 
a pey, a ghoul, at Siva’s feet shows how directly her story is related to 
folktale and temple myths. See Shulman, Tamil temple myths, 161. 

59 For a detailed study of the narratives of the ‘violent devotees’, see Hudson, 
Violent and fanatical devotion’. 
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harsh devotees (vanrontar) are told at greater length, and are 
unquestionably more popular, than those of the gentle devotees 
(menrontar). 

In the typical narrative of the harsh devotees, having given a 
brief description of the devotee-saint’s early life and background, 
and his characteristic virtues, Cékkilar concentrates on an ethical 
and emotional crisis that forms the turning point of the action, 
usually involving the saint’s encounter with Siva. A rapid sequence 
of dramatic, and ultimately violent, acts and events leads to a re- 
solution in which the Nayanar is blessed with a vision of Siva, and 
achieves the desired goal of every devotee, the state of dwelling with 
Siva in his world, civaldkam. The narrative thus ends at a point 
of climax, the miraculous nexus between the saint’s act and god’s 
response, in the form of gracious self-revelation. Let us examine 
these patterns as they appear in five PP representative narratives, 
whose plots I have summarized below®. 

The Vaisya (merchant-caste) devotee Iyarpakai (‘Contrary to 
Nature’), devoted his life to giving his wealth away to Saiva 
devotees. Once Siva disguised himself as a brahman playboy 
wearing the sacred ash as the mark of the Saiva devotee, and ap- 
proached lyarpakai, who assured him that he would give Siva’s 
devotees anything that they desired. The ‘visitor’ asked the saint 
to give him his wife. lyarpakai readily complied with the request, 
and his wife cheerfully obeyed her husband’s command to depart 
with the stranger. But Iyarpakai’s test was not over; when his 
kinsmen came with weapons to kill the brahman, the saint de- 
fended his holy guest, chopping off with his sword the limbs of the 
relatives who tried to stop him, and killing all of them. Siva ap- 
peared to him in his divine form, and took the saint and his wife 
to his own world, civalékam. Even the kinsmen who were slain by 
the saint’s sword achieved a place in the world of the gods. 

Enatinatar (‘The General’), born into the caste of canrar (toddy- 
tappers), made his living by teaching swordsmanship to warriors. 
He was extraordinarily devoted to the sacred ash that is the mark 
of Siva and his devotees. Atictiran, a jealous rival of Enatina once 
challenged the saint to a contest of swordsmanship, staking his 
livelihood as the prize, and lost the challenge. The next day, 
Aticiiran devised a plan to kill the saint by treachery; he smeared 


60 The PP narratives are, in order: lJyarpakai: 2.3; Enatinatar: 3.9; 
Kannappar: 3.10; Cantican: 4.20; and Ciruttontar: 7.36. 
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the sacred ash on his forehead, and, hiding his face behind his 
shield, confronted the saint at the prearranged venue of a second 
contest. Convinced that Aticiran was wearing the ash as a sign of 
his devotion to Siva, Enatinatar refused to kill him, honouring him 
as a Saiva devotee. The saint let the treacherous enemy slay him, 
whereupon Siva took him to his world. 

Tinnan (‘The Strong One’) was a hunter who lived in Utuppir, 
near the hill of Kalatti. Once, while hunting, Tinnan discovered an 
image of Siva in the forest on K4latti hill, and was immediately 
overwhelmed by love for this god, and a deep desire to worship 
him. Having no prior knowledge of the Agamic ritual of worship, 
the hunter nevertheless proceeded to worship the image, offering in 
place of pure ritual offerings meat from his kill, which he first 
chewed and spat out in order to make sure that it tasted good and 
was fit for eating; Tinnan’s father and his hunter friends thought 
that he was possessed by the forest-spirit, and enlisted the help of 
the priestess-oracle of their tribe to exorcize him, but failed in their 
efforts. Civak6cariyar, the Saiva brahman priest who tended the 
image according to Agamic rites at the forest shrine, was greatly 
angered by the pollution brought about by the unknown 

. worshipper’s bloody and tainted offerings, and tried to cleanse the 
image. Evidence of the hunter’s worship continued to appear. for 
five days, and continued to distress the priest. But one night Siva 
appeared to Civakécariyar in a dream, and instructed him to hide 
behind a tree and watch him demonstrate the Sincerity of the 
hunter’s devotion. As the brahman watched, the image’s eye began 
to bleed; beside himself with sorrow at the pain suffered by his be- 
loved god, Tinnan dug out his own eye with an arrow, and covered 
the bleeding eye with it. When the image’s other eye began to bleed 
as well, the hunter used his leather sandal to mark the bleeding 
spot, while he prepared to dig out his own eye to offer in its place. 
At this point, however, he heard Siva’s voice exclaiming thrice: 
‘Stop, Kannappa (’Kannappan’, ‘dear saint’, or ‘saint of the eye’)!’ 
and a hand appeared from the limga and held him back. The 
brahman, and all the gods, worshipped Kannappar, who acquired 
a permanent place beside Siva. 

The boy Vicaracaruman was the son of the brahman Eccatattan 
(ecca-, Sanskrit yajfia, ‘sacrifice’), one of a number of brahmans 
engaged in performing Vedic sacrificial rites in the town of 
Céynaltir. Vicdracaruman had mastered the Vedas even as a young 
boy, and had understood devotion to Siva to be their ultimate 
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aning and purpose. The brahmans kept a herd of cows for pro- 
aiding Silk ad Clarified butter for the Vedic sacrifice; the boy, 
however, valued the cow as the source of milk and other materials 
required for the Agamic worship of the consecrated linga image of 
Siva. Dismissing the cowherds, he himself began to herd the 
brahmans’ cows on the bank of the river Manni. He fashioned a 
linga out of sand, and used the milk of the cows in his charge to 
offer daily ritual worship to the /inga. The brahmans soon learned 
about Vicaracaruman’s activities and reported them to his father. 
Eccatattan was enraged by his son’s behaviour, and the misuse of 
the milk. Going to the riverbank, he tried to interrupt 
Vicaracaruman’s worship, but the boy was completely absorbed. in 
the rite. But when Eccatattan kicked at a pot of milk, which 
Vicdracaruman had prepared for the rite of bathing the linga 
(abhiseka), the boy struck out at the offending foot with his 
herdsman’s staff. The staff turned into an axe, and 
Vicdracaruman cut off both of the father’s legs. Delighted with his 
devotion, Siva appeared to him, calling him ‘Cantécan or 
‘Cantican’, ‘the angry lord’, proclaimed him his son, gave him di- 
vine favours, including his own garland, and made him guardian 
of his temples. 

Born into the MamAattirar (ministerial) class of royal servants, 
Parajicoti achieved fame as the general of the Pallava army. He led 
great campaigns for his king, but his real calling was to serve 
Siva’s servants. Released by the king to devote his life to devotion, 
Parajicdti became Ciruttontar (’The little devotee’). He and his wife 
Venkattunankai devoted their lives to feeding Siva’s devotees. 
Siva appeared to Ciruttontar disguised as a Bhairava ascetic, and 
demanded a ritual meal of flesh, a meal consisting of a pacu — a 
‘beast’, ‘a cow’, or a ‘sacrificial victim’. The ascetic rejected the 
Ciruttontar’s offer of. beef, insisting that the blemishless and only 


young son of a good household alone would be acceptable to him — 


as a ‘victim’ fit for his vow. Ciruttontar responded by cheerfully 
instructing his wife to cook their only son Ciralan, and offer him 
up as the Bhairava’s meal. Venkattunankai willingly complied with 
this gruesome request. However, when the meal was served, the 
ascetic insisted that he would not eat until the saint and his wife 
had invited their first-born son to dine in his company. Implicitly 
obeying the holy guest, the saintly couple called out to their son, 
and at once Ciralan came running to his parents, unharmed. The 
ascetic revealed himself as Siva, and took Ciruttontar and his entire 
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family to his domain™. 
Ritual, sacrifice, and love in the Periya puranam narratives 


Even in the brief summaries I have given above, we can see intri- 


cate relationships beginning to emerge among the major themes of. 


the narratives. Ritual, violence and love come together here in 
striking, complex ways in the harrowing tests through which Siva 
puts his saints, and in the gruesome acts that they feel compelled 
to perform®. Indeed, these stories embody, in a far more radical 
manner than the lives of the poet saints, the redefinition, in terms 
of the Tamil Saiva ideology of bhakti, of major categories in the 
brahmanical and the earlier Tamil religions. The narratives of the 
harsh devotees place in a new light purity, order, piety, sacrifice, 
ritually correct behaviour, and love. 

The harsh devotee’s supreme acts of devotion are essentially acts 
of sacrifice. Siva’s unpredictable behaviour — the bleeding eye, as 
much as the Bhairava ascetic’s demand for the only son — forces 
the atiydr to undertake sacrifices of the most difficult kind. To 
show his love for Siva he must give up without hesitation things 
and persons that he holds most dear: his eyes, a wife or a son, filial 
piety, life itself. What is more, he must do so in the most violent 
manner possible. Sacrifice in this sense is a feat of physical and 
moral courage; in two hagiographical poems, Kannappar’s sacrifice 
of his eye is celebrated as maram an act of valour. But the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Nayanar’s sacrifice, apart from the psychic 
Strength it demands, is the unique way in which it combines the 
ideal of boundless, passionate emotion with that of ritual as an 
impersonal, tightly ordered and order-producing act. 

_ Many aspects of anpu are explored in a nuanced manner in the 
narratives of the harsh devotees. Of the five tales in question, the 
story of Kannappar the hunter is perhaps the most eloquent in its 
portrayal of the Nayandr’s consuming love for God. Here is 


61 George L. Hart translates and analyses this tale in “The little devotee: 
Cékkilar’s story of Ciruttontar’. In: M.Nagatomi, B.K.Matilal et al., eds. 
Sanskrit and Indian Studies: Essays in Honor of Daniel H.H. Ingalls 
(Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1980), 217-36. 

62 Siva’s disguises and deception remind one of the trickster figure he cuts in 
Cuntarar’s biography, but the consequences of the tricks he plays on 
Cuntarar are mild, compared to those in the stories of other harsh devotees. 

63 See note above. 
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Cékkilar’s description of Kannappar’s reaction when he first sees 
the image of Siva in the forest: 


When he saw the One Lord who stood as a shoot 
on holy Kalatti’s high peak, __ 

a great tide of love swelled in him, 

and, like a man in love, 

he swiftly ran to him, and 

embraced and kissed him. 


For a long time he stood entranced, 

every hair on his body thrilling, 

torrential tears flowing mn ins ae 

H s boundless love embodied, ; ; : 
fone ‘O how did J, a lowly servant, attain this Lord? 


q d 
He lamented, “I am devastated to see you abandoned, 
like a man born among hunters who do deadly work, 
in this forest where elephants and bears, 
lions and tigers roam — a 
O why are you all alone on this hill? 


Throughout the Kannappar narrative Cekkilar aaa vcieis = 
innocence, passion, and spontaneously ecstatic quality of the nae 
er’s love. Other character traits and qualities of anpu are ae 
lighted in the other narratives. In the Ciruttontar tale, ns be 
story of Iyarpakai, for instance, we are to ace e - 
unflaggingly joyous attitude with which the saint and his wi e (an 
in the former tale, even Cantananankai, the child Ciralan’s ae 
serve their enigmatic guest and his cruel demands throughout ‘ 
trial. In the Ciruttontar story the Bhairava ascetic has Frappe 
demand for the flawless, only son with this stipulation: “The os er 
must cut it as the mother holds it, and both must rejoice in i a 
hearts (tammin manamuvante). / Then if they make a ae will 
eat it. The little devotee agrees, bowing - with mae an joy’ 
(kalippar katalotu) to this gruesome request”. When Ciru ae 
has explained to Venkattunankai that they must and serve up ae 
own son, or fail to meet the ascetic’s needs (‘Even if we gave a 2 [ 
tune, enough to make someone’s heart full, / would anyone be a 
sort of son...?’), this is the gentle lady’s response: Without is 
the servant of our Lord must eat today, / It is good that we shou. 


. 10 (Kannappa nayanar puradnam) 105-107. Sie : 
z oe] ins devotee’ p. 228; PP 7.36 (Ciruttonta nayanar puranam) 51. 
66 Hart, ‘Little devotee’; PP 7.36.52. 
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a os aoe as ieee she said with eagerness®’. Near the 
arrative, when the boy whom they had ki ed is mi 
ulously resurrected and comes i ye aoe a 
| running to them, the mother is ’ 
with great joy that she had , ee 
caused the devotee / of 
be the Three Cities to eat (in her house)® eee 
annappar’s love is instinctive, ‘natu aj 
is in ; ral’, in the extrem 
ee eee Ciruttontar and Venkattunankai aoa te 
| iva is an extraordinarily powerful i 
acterized as love (anpu, katal), but SG caine 
npu, : whose fullest ex i i 
that they conquer their ‘n : iS Cope tne 
that the ormal’ human emotions i 
instinctive, intimate bond they h i ae he 
| ; ave with the memb i 
family. Iyarpakai’s name, ’ : ee 
z I e, ‘Contrary to Nature’ i 
Kannappar’s hunter-friend i ee dae aoe 
ne - S$ surmise, Siva is indeed a dei 
possesses his devotees, who must live i a ae 
: according to the rul 
exclusive bond of anpu betwee ya Pret ten 
exch nd i n atiyar and God. Fanatic 
Pe sacrificing one’s son and cutting off the father’s fe eu 
cae emotional resonances of the Nayandar’s sacrificial anpu 
tan iis uae 2 contexts of marriage and familial af- 
; nsform the idea of ritual itself. The Nayana 
tives juxtapose and _ inter-relat iene asdek end 
- e several different model 
conceptions of ritual, establishing the ri i ele 
; ritual worship of Si 
only perfectly compatible with, b a chen 
, but an essential component 
eet emotional devotion. In this hagiographical eion cas 
ise pping pen e Fae according to Agamic rites though this 
set is the foundation of the Tamil Saiva t | i 
in itself sufficient as a form of w i : ne ae 
orship®. The criti f 
. chanical performance ritual tak ee ee 
es subtle forms. It i icar’ 
brahmanical learnin i i Pra ee 
: g, nor even his learning in the Saiva A 
but his intense love (pomk a Sea cme 
in um anpu) for Siva that m i 
make a /imga and a shrine out of Be teal 
the sand on the river-b 
outward appearances he is a littl i th eres 
1 a e boy playing with 
but he is in reality a saintl : eae 
y devotee, a soul reaping the b 
such worship in past lives”. At grata ee 
ck : the same time, the b int’s i 
tuitive understanding and pipe dares 
Z performance of worship rites addres 
. . =e 
to a linga, however informal, is shown as being far superior to ns 


67 Hart, ‘Little devotee’, p. 229; PP 7. 36 
68 Ho ‘Little devotee’, Pp. 233; PP aN eae 
69 n Agamic ritual in the Tamil Saiva context, see Richard H. Davis, Ritual 


in an oscillating universe: worshipi a i : : S 
Princeton University Press, 199 ) ‘ping Siva in medieval India (Princeton: 


70 “munnaiy arccanaiyin totarcci vilaipattay.’ PP 3. 32. 
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brahman colleagues’ mechanical practice of the Vedic sacrifice”. 
Canticar’s act has complex mythic and cultic overtones as well. 
While defending the worship of the linga, Canticar is also imitating 
the acts of Siva when he cut off the body parts of Daksa and the 
other gods to chastise them for excluding him from the Vedic sac- 
rifice”. Imitative garb and ritual, combined with reversals of 
normative behaviour, are essential aspects of the Pasupata, 
Mahavratin and K4palika cults, which are among the diverse roots 
of the Tamil Saiva cult. 

In the Kannappar tale we approach Agamic ritual from the op- 
posite end of the social spectrum: a lowly hunter, and his bloody 
meat offering, polluted by his low birth and physically by his 
saliva, are dearer to Siva than the brahman priest and his 
properly-executed Agamic ritual. The patterns and alignment are, 
however, quite complex. If the Canticar narrative contrasts the 
Vedic sacrifice with the worship of the /inga, the hunter’s story tries 
to show the superiority of the Saiva ritual over the tribal cults of 
possession and exorcism. Nevertheless, neither tale celebrates 
Agamic ritual in its conventional form without qualification, for 
though at one level Kannappar’s worship is far more unorthodox 
than Canticar’s, yet the two rites are identical in the nature and 
quality of the devotional love that informs them. 

We return to the theme of sacrifice, this time to view in its role 
of paradigmatic ritual. Even in the tales in which passion appears 
to predominate, our attention is continually drawn to the underly- 
ing ritual structure of the Nayanar’s devotional acts. In demanding 
an unblemished (uruppin maruvinrel) human sacrificial victim 
(narap pacu, pacu from Sanskrit pasu), the Bhairava ascetic is on 
the one hand alluding to the esoteric ritual world of Saiva sects 
such as the PaSupatas and MahAvratins, who are on the edges of 
orthoprax brahmanism, but on the other, he is directly using the 
terminology of the Vedic sacrifice. The resemblance to the Vedic 
sacrificial ritual extends to the way in which the flawless boy-victim 
is held down and slaughtered by the willing parents. Enatinatar’s 
death on the battlefield alludes to very different sacrificial tradi- 


71 See Peterson, ‘Sanskrit and Veda.’ Nevertheless, the Canticar story should 
not be read as a rejection of the Vedas and Vedic brahmans; rather, its stance 
is a counterpart to the Tamil Saiva theologians’ assertion that the Agamas 
are the essence and the culmination of the Vedas. 

2 For the Tamil myths of Siva in relation to Daksa’s sacrifice, see Shulman, 
Tamil temple myths, 110-118. 
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tions: though it is the treacherous Aticiran who decapitates the 
Nayanar, the Nayanar has himself chosen to die in this way, be- 
cause of his reverence for the sacred ash on his assailant’s forehead. 
The warrior’s death thus becomes an allotrope for ritual Suicide, 
especially by decapitation, such as is evoked in the mythology of 
goddess-cults all over India. At the same time it directly evokes the 
Wwar-cult and war-sacrifice of the ancient Tamil civilization. 

The Canticar and Kannappar narrative are two among the many 
narratives that reinterpret the ‘proper’ performance of ritual wor- 
ship and other acts of devotion according to Tamil Saiva ideology. 
In some of these, like the tale of Canticar, the Nayanar reacts to 
the violation of ritual or devotional Propriety by inflicting 
mutilation or death on others. If Canti cuts off his father’s legs, 
lyarpakai and Kotpul massacre their Kinsmen, Ceruttunai cuts off 
the Pallava queen’s nose in punishment for smelling the flowers put 
aside for the ritual, and Eripattar kills the Cola royal elephant and 
its mahout for accidentally desecrating the floral offering”. In 
other narratives, in the course of performing ritual service (tontu) 
the saint is driven to undertake self-injury or suicide. Examples of 
this motif include, in addition to the Kannappar narrative, those 
of the oilman Kaliyar, who tried to light lamps at the temple with 
his own blood when he ran out of oil, Murtti, who ground his own 
elbow in place of sandal-wood to provide paste for the ritual, and 


the farmer Arivattayar, who tried to cut off his own head with a. 


sickle when he could no longer provide offerings for Siva’s 
worship”. In these tales, the motivating factor for self-injury is a 
profound belief in the need to perform, or support the performance 
of, the ritual worship of Siva’s image, coupled with an overwhelm- 
ing devotion to Siva. In Kannappar’s case, Siva pretends to be in- 
jured, in order to demonstrate the power of the saint’s devotion. 
In the other stories, the suicidal act proceeds from the saint’s con- 
Viction that, by failing to ensure’ the correct performance of the 
ritual, he has already injured his God. Like Kannappar, these other 
Saints, too, believe that self-injury is the only way to redress the 
injury to God — by taking on God’s suffering on oneself, as well 


as by compensating for the injury by sacrificing oneself or parts of 
oneself. 


73 K6tpuli: PP 10.58; Ceruttunai: PP 10.55; Eripattar: PP 3.8. 
7 Kaliyar: PP 8.5; Mirtti: PP 4.15; Arivattayar: PP 3.15. 
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The view of ritual that emerges from these hagiographical stories 
seems radically to contradict that presented in the temple cult of 
worship according to the rites prescribed in the Agamas. In the be 
sion of Agamic worship, the temple is a zone of purity, isolate 
through the continued presence of the sacred, which is itself main- 
tained in its location by continually controlling the forces of pol- 
lution and danger, and establishing order through ritual acts”. The 
Agamic rites are complex and precisely calibrated, allowing no 
room for spontaneous or disorderly acts. Blood and death, since 
they represent disorder and lack of control, are the most cages 
and polluting elements of human experience, and must be ept 
away from the temple and the god who resides in it. Kannappar’s 
flesh-offerings and his very presence — as a low-caste hunter, a 
man whose occupation is killing — violate the principles of Agamic 
worship, with its stringent proscription of polluting substances and 
persons in the ritual domain. And yet, in the Saints’ narratives not 
only the hunter, but other Nayan4rs, whose actions are otherwise 
within the sphere of ritual purity, shed blood, and reach Siva’s 
presence as a result of their acts. This seeming paradox results from 
the underlying tensions in the Tamil Saiva concept of the pais a 
conception which is, as I have noted above, a continuation of an- 

i il concepts. 
go 8s i Aibaes of blood, violence and sacrifice that dominate 
the hagiographical narratives being considered here, also Boe 
the myths of the manifestations of Siva in his Tamil shrines. S 
David Shulman has pointed out in the context of the Tamil temple 
myths, Tamil Saivas view the sacred as a potentially dangerous 
power because it derives its capability to give and nourish life from 
death, that is, from blood, which is the source of life 7 The sacred, 
in fact, is always ‘won from death’, and reveals itself in blood and 
death”. From this point of view, the sacrifice is a religious act 
which allows the sacred to manifest itself benevolently by providing 
the blood and death that are needed for its manifestation, but 
which at the same time provides the ordered and controlled envi- 
ronment in which human beings might have contact with the Sa- 
cred without being destroyed by its dangerous, potentially 
destructive, dimensions. 


75 Hart, “Tamil Devotion’; chapters 2 and 3. 
76 Shulman, Tarnil temple myths, chapter 3. 
77 ~=«<‘[bid., p. 108. 
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too, image the process of ‘knowing Siva’. In each tale, the plot is 
structured as a progression from one level of knowledge to another. 
The most violent of the saint’s acts are based on their firm know- 
ledge, their absolute recognition, of Siva in his emblems, disguises 
and representatives — the linga, the Bhairava ascetic, the sacred 
ash. Such recognition demands, and implies, the annihilation of the 
ego-consciousness. When the Nayanar is able to articulate this 
knowledge of Siva — born of cumulative good karma — by means 
of a spontaneous act of courage or violence that will facilitate the 
irruption of the sacred into the mundane plane, he is ready for the 
final stage of transformation: of fully ‘knowing Siva’, seeing him in 
his supreme form, receiving his grace, and dwelling in Siva’s 
transcendent realm. In Dennis Hudson’s view, the saints’ violent 
acts must be understood as reflexes of a complex, inclusive ‘self’, 
whose boundaries are fluid, both in regard to the saint’s body and 
family, and to Siva in his diverse manifestations. This would ex- 
plain why not only the saint, but his ‘victims’ as well, can be sur- 
rogates for Siva, and are taken to Siva’s world. 

We must also view the Nayanars’ acts from the perspective of the 
schema of the four paths toward liberation, each one leading to the 
next and higher path, described in the Agamas. Most of the 
Nayanars are paradigms of one of the first two modes of Agamic 
bhakti, cariyai (conduct) and kiriyai (ritual service)*. In the drama 
of the saint’s life, it is his perfection in one devotional path — in 
‘ritual service’; or in ‘conduct’ (which includes such things as feed- 
ing Siva’s devotees, worshipping Siva’s devotees and Saiva holy 
men, regardless of their eccentric appearance or behaviour, and 
honouring the ash and other emblems), that prompts Siva’s grace, 
which perfects his knowledge (civafiagnam) and effects his liberation. 
Why the emphasis on the first two modes? Because they are the 
best means for progressively reducing the ego-consciousness, and 
for thus refining the self into a state in which it can know Siva®. 
Tracing Tamil Saiva theological themes in the lives of the 
_Nayanars, we begin to understand why, for Tamil Saivas, devotion 
is tontu, service, and the paradigmatic devotee, a fontar, servant. 


33 Hudson, Violent and fanatical devotion’. 

sa The other two are pokam and ftanam (Knowledge). 

35  Vanmikanathan, Periya puranam, interprets the lives of the Nayanmar ac- 
cording the sitras of the Saiva Siddhanta text Civafianapétam, and especially 
in relation to the last sutra, which endorses the worship of Siva in the form 


of the guru (teacher), the fiaga, and the devotees. 
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Concluding Thoughts: Cekkilar’s Saints as Culture-heroes 
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go so boldly against the grain of the Agamic ritualists’ concern with 
purity and order. The PP narratives of the minor saints evoke the 
metaphors and themes of the ancient warrior puram culture, recast 
in terms of sacrificial violence and the terrifying aspects of exist- 
ence, themes which have been muted in Saiva myth and suppressed 
in the ritual sphere. 

The aggressive, violent aspects of the Nayanars’ lives are even 
more elaborately articulated in the hagiographies of the 
Virashaivas, the Saiva sect that gained prominence in the area to 
the north of the Tamil region from the 12th century onwards. In 
the stories of the 13th century Basavapurana the Nayan4rs, along 
with local Virashaiva saints, become, literally, militant ‘warriors’ 
of Siva, fighting to defend the worship of the /inga and the devotees 
in the light of the Virashaiva ideology*®’. But the outstanding 
characteristic of the Virashaiva saints’ lives is their attitude of mil- 
itant protest against the inequities of caste. It is only in these nar- 
ratives that the social implications of the Ndayandars’ ideal 
community are explored to the fullest, whereas even in the 19th 
century the Tamil author of the drama about the untouchable 
Nayanar Nantandr does not quite achieve the level of the social 
critique voiced by the. Virashaivas®. 

We have noted that the Tamil Saiva Nayand4rs’ acts of violence 
are motivated by a selflessness directed towards Siva’s devotees as 
much as to Siva himself. However, the saints worship only Saiva 
devotees, especially ascetics, who belong to one of the six sects that 
the Agamas recognize as legitimate forms of Saivism®. The horizon 
of the typical Nayanar’s altruism is thus severely limited by 
sectarian and ideological concerns. Not so the poet-saints who, de- 
spite their hostility to rival sectarians, are shown to be moved to 
acts of great generosity towards common people by a simple, hu- 
mane compassion. Aspects of the image of the compassionate 
leader might have been borrowed by the Saivas from the saintly 
ideals of their hated rivals, the Jains and the Buddhists. It is 
equally likely, though, that Jains, Buddhists, Saivas and 


87 The Basava purana of Palkuriki Somanatha. Translated from the Telugu by 
Velcheru Narayana Rao, assisted by Gene H. Roghair (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1990). 

ss See my note above, on the Nantandar carittirak kirttanai. 

39 The Agamas offer varying lists of the Saiva sects that fulfil their norm; 
among these, in addition to the Saiva Siddhantins, are the Pasupata, 
Bhairava, and the Mahavratin. 
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Tirujfanasambandhar: philosophy and religion 


Tony K. Stewart 


ONE TEXT FROM MANY: 
CAITANYA CARITAMRTA 
AS ‘CLASSIC’ AND ‘COMMENTARY’ 


The Caitanya caritamrta of Krsnadasa Kavirdaja' is the last major 
biography to be written about Krsna Caitanya (1476-1533), the 
charismatic Bengali religious figure of the sixteenth century. The 
text effectively ended a hagiographical tradition that spanned 
nearly a century during the formative period of the Gaudiya 
Vaishnava movement, which included a spate of works in Bengali, 
Oriya, and Sanskrit. The CC today still carries the weight of final 
authority in matters regarding Caitanya’s life. In the process of 
maintaining its exalted position — manuscripts of it have on occa- 
sion been installed as icons in shrines — it has attained, by virtually 
any literary standard, the status of ‘classic’. That the text is worthy 
of such acclaim is, in the eyes of modern devotees and scholars 
alike, self-evident. But what does this status of ‘classic’ really mean 
in the context of Gaudiya Vaishnavism? Why does the CC tower 


1 Caitanya caritamrta of Krsnaddsa Kaviraja, edited with the commentary 


Gaurakrpatarangini by Radhagovinda Natha, 4th edn., 6 vols. (Calcutta: | 


Sadhana Prakasani, 1369 BS). Unless otherwise noted, the translations are 
from Caitanya caritamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, translated with an intro- 
duction and notes by Edward C. Dimock, Jr., edited with revisions and 
addenda by Tony K. Stewart, Harvard Oriental Series no. 52 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, in press). The translation is based on the 
Radhagovinda Natha edition. 
Abbreviations: CC: Caitanya caritamrta. 

CBh: Caitanya bhagavata. 

KCC: Krsnacaitanyacaritamrta. 

SDK: Kadacé of Svaritipa Damodara 
The standard nomenclature of the Common Era (based on the Gregorian 
calendar) can be approximated by the following conversions: 
GA (Gaurabda or Caitanyabda): add 1486 
BS (Bengali Sal or era): add 592 
VS (Samvat): subtract 57. 
Because the different dating systems overlap in their year divisions, no at- 
tempt to convert the dates to the Common Era has been made. 
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above all other biographies as the standard within the tradition, 
and how does it do so? How can such a text endure without chal- 
lenge generation after generation? The answers are complex and 
can only be outlined here, for they must take into account extra- 
literary factors such as the religious nature of the text and its 
unique cultural setting. The appraisal hinges on two key qualities 
exhibited by the CC: its power to appropriate other texts and tra- 
ditions to its own end, and its power to accommodate differences 
within the biographical tradition it inherited and within which it 
contextualizes itself. It is the text’s continuing ability to articulate 
the dominant Gaudiya Vaishnava image of Caitanya’s divinity — 
the meaning of his appearance on earth: — while dictating the ac- 
ceptability of future texts, that imbues the Caitanya caritamrta 
With its special, privileged status. 


Appropriating Old and New Traditions 


The CC was finished sometime between 1600-1612, approximately 
seventy-five years after Caitanya’s death. Unlike the other biogra- 
phies of Caitanya it was not written in Bengal or in Puri, where 
Caitanya passed most of his life, but in Vrindavan, in the 
madhya-desa of traditional India. Vrindavan is, of course, the 
pilgrimage centre par excellence for Gaudiya Vaishnavas, for it was 
there that Krsna descended to earth in the Dvapara Age and 
passed those idyllic years with the cowherds, especially the daugh- 
ters of the pastoral clans. And it is there today that — invisible but 
to those who have the devotional eyes to see — Krsna continues 
his eternal play. There simply is no more sacred spot in all of 


2 The two functions of appropriation and accommodation, which I observed 
in my study of the Gaudiya Vaishnava biographical canon, show remarkable 
similarity to the pithy analysis of the literary classic by Frank Kermode. His 
study, which looks at the relationship of the literary classic in European 
culture and its connection with imperium, establishes two roles of the ‘clas- 
sic’: the translatio imperii and the translatio studii. The former demonstrates 
the literary work’s ability to articulate and forward the emerging ideological 
position of a new political imperial world, while the latter highlights the 
classic’s ability to revalorize prior tradition in the light of this new ideological 
framework. The enduring quality of the classic is that it continues to func- 
tion in both roles throughout history, and its ability to maintain this privi- 
leged position is exactly what makes it ‘classic.’ See Frank Kermode, The 
classic: Literary Images of Permanence and Change (Cambridge, MA and 
London: Harvard University Press, 1983). 
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Gaudiya Vaishnavism.? From a Vaishnava religious standpoint, 
Vrindavan shares many features of what T. S. Eliot calls the ‘met- 
ropolitan power’, the source of what is culturally refined, what re- 
presents the imperium of civility, as opposed to the provincial, 
which would in this context emanate from Bengal and Orissa". 
This is not to say that Bengal was a backwater from the standpoint 
of political and cultural production, quite the contrary. Bengal was 
the second major seat of Mughal power during this period and for 
a good two centuries had been producing an indigenous vernacular 
literature that has few rivals in variety and volume, notably the 
extensive semi-epic maigala kavya genre*® and the predominantly 
Vaishnava lyric padavali®. As for traditional Sanskritic learning, 
Caitanya’s hometown of Navadvipa was not only a scholastic 
centre for the navya-nyaya school of logic, but produced during this 
period one of the last great dharma-sastrins in Raghunandana’. 
Yet for Gaudiya Vaishnavas, the land of Vrindavan stands for 
tradition, and is mythically, theologically, and ontologically prior 
to any duplication of it one might find in Bengal or Orissa. It 
stands for tradition because it is the homeland of Krsna and one is 
enjoined, as a devotee, to reside there. If you cannot reside there, 
then you are expected to transform any other locale into it. And 
this is precisely what each biographer reported that Caitanya did: 
with every step of his life, Caitanya transformed his personal world 
into Vrindavan’s sacred geography. No matter which version of 


3 Of the sixty-four vaidhi acts required of all Gaudiya Vaishnavas, five are 
foremost, and residing in Vrindavan is among them; see 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu of Ripa Gosvamin, edited by Haridasa Dasa, with the 
commentaries Durgasamgamani-tika of _ Jiva Gosvamin, 
Artharatnalpadipika of Mukundadasa Gosvamin, and Bhaktisara 
pradarsini-tika of Visvanatha Cakravartin, 3rd edn. (Mathura: Haribola 
Kutira from Sri Krsnajanmasthana, 495 GA), 1.2.90-92, 238. 

4 Kermode, The classic 26-28. See T. S. Eliot, What is a classic?’ reprinted in 

etry and poets (1957). ae 

5 The ae af this ae are legion. For a sense of the diversity, see 
Asutosa Bhattacarya, Bamnla mangalakavyera itihasa, 6th edn. (Calcutta: A. 

ukherji and Co., 1381 BS). 

6 For see: dating to the period, see Padakalpataru, compiled by Vaisnava 
Dasa, edited with an introduction by Satisacandra Raya, 5 vols., Sahitya 
Parisat Granthavali no. 50 (Calcutta: Ramakamala Sithha for the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parisat, 1322-28), and Vaisnava padavali, edited and compiled by 
Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya, rev. edn. (Calcutta: Sahitya Sathsad, 1386 BS). 

7 See the following collection by Raghunandana: Smrrtitattva, edited by 
Jivananda Vidydsagara (Calcutta: Sarasvati Press, 1895). 
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Caitanya’s divinity one accepts — and these include avatarg 
(yuga-avatara; lila-avatara; kala or arnéa of Narayana); svayam 
bhagavan, the complete godhead; or the androgynous dual 
incarnation of Radha and Krsna fused into a single body ~— 
Caitanya is always Krsna®. His authority ultimately derives from 
that relationship of identity. With Krsna as the eternal referent, it 
is to Vrindavan one must likewise defer as the locus of ultimate 
authority, for it is there that Krsna revealed himself to the world, 


where he performed the paradigmatic acts that Gaudiya 
Vaishnavas hold as ideal and exemplary. 


Simply writing a biography of Caitanya from the geographical 
centre of this Vaishnava piety would not be sufficient to grant au- 
thority, but the authority of a text is demonstrably enhanced by the 
role of Vrindavan as the source of the new communal ideology, the 
newly articulated theology of Krsna, which becomes the corner- 
stone of modern Gaudiy Vaishnavism. To come from Vrindavan 
at this time implies sanction by the Gosvamin theologians, who 
were emerging as the articulators of Gaudiya Vaishnava belief, and 
the CC explicitly carries this sanction’. By the time Caitanya died 


8 For an analysis of these various positions, see Tony K. Stewart, ’Caitanya’s 
Image in Early Sources’ in the introduction to the translation of the CC by 
Dimock and Stewart. 

9 Not coincidentally, the CC was used by the subsequent generation of 
Gosvamin-trained proselytizers sent back to Bengal to unify the community 
in the early seventeenth century. The activities of this trio of so-called 
‘missionaries’ (Srinivasa, Narottamadasa, and Syamananda) can be found in 
a series of biographical and historical texts in Bengali and Sanskrit. See 
Bhaktiratnakara of Narahari Cakravarti, ed. Ramandrayana Vidyaratna, 3rd 
edn. (Mursh Ramadeva Misra at Radharamana Press of Baharampura for 
Haribhaktipradayini Sabha, 1332 BS); Narottamavilasa of Narahari 
Cakravarti, ed. Ramandrayana Vidyaratna (Murshidabad: Radhdramana 
Press of Baharampura, 1300 BS); Premavilasa of Nityananda Dasa, ed. 
Ramanarayana Vidyaratna (Murshidabad: Radharamana Press of 

Baharampura, 1298 BS); Anuragavalli of Manohara Dasa, ed. Mrndlakanti 
Ghosa, 3rd edn. (Calcutta: Amrtabajara Patriké Office, 445 GA); 
Syamananda prakasa of Krsnacarana Dasa, ed. Priyanatha Raya (Calcutta: - 
Ghatal, 1302 BS); Karnananda of Yadunandana Dasa, ed. Santilata Raya in 
Vaisnava sahitya o yadunandana, (Calcutta: University of Calcutta Press, 
1976), 172-201; and a host of smaller obliquely related texts. 

The stories themselves can be found in the many English works of Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, especially in History and development of Bengali language and 
literature, 2nd edn. (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1954) and The 
Vaisnava literature of mediaeval Bengal (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 
1917). But the monument of scholarship focusing on this period is Nirada 
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cutta: Fi K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1961). ; : 
ae saree connection, see David Haberman, Acting es i a a a 
" vation. a study of raganuga bhakti eat (New York and Oxford: 
iversi , 1988), esp. chapters -3. ; ; : 
ae chases Upvabenilameni edited with Bengali a bee 
_ Ran arayana Vidyaratna, with the commentaries Locanarocanitixa 
jiva *Gocvantin and Anandacandrikatika of Baladeva Vidyabhisana 
(Murshidabad: Radhdaramana Press of Baharampura, 1304 BS). 
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Vidagdhamadhava', Lalitamadhava", and poetic works, such as 
Danakelikaumudi’, He and his brother Sanatana produced inde- 
pendent or free-standing commentaries on the Bhagavata purana: 
the Laghubhagavatamrta® and Brhadbhagavatamrta'’, respect- 
ively'®. Their nephew Jiva laid the philosophical foundations for it 
all in the monumental six part Bhagavatasandarbha"®, while the 
Brahmin Gopala Bhatta constructed a text of ritual authority from 
numerous Vaishnava sources, Haribhaktivilasa®. The total pro- 
duction of texts also included stotra, Kavya, virudavali, vyakarana, 
vamsdavali etc., with titles numbering in the hundreds. Clearly these 
were not the result of naive acts of Sanskritization, or the pasting 
of a Sanskrit veneer on a vernacular tradition, but rather of a much 
more complex process of capturing and extending — that is appro- 


13, Rupa Gosvamin, Vidagdhamadhava edited with Hindi commentary 
(Prakasa): by Ramakanta Jha, Haridasa Sanskrit Series no. 289 (Varanasi: 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1970). 

144 Ripa Gosvamin, Lalitamadhavanatakam edited with commentary and 
Bengali translation by Rama Bandyopadhyaya (Barahanagara Gauradnga 
Grantha Mandira at Pathabadi Agrama, 1379 BS). 

15 Rupa Gosvamin, Danakelikaumudi edited with Bengali translation by 
Ramanarayana Vidyadratna, with commentary of Jiva Gosvamin, 2nd edn. 
(Murshidabad: Radharamana Press of Baharampura, 1303 BS). 

16 Rtpa Gosvamin, Laghubhagavatamrta, edited with Bengali translation and 

_ notes by Gaurasundara Bhagavatadarsanacarya, with the commentaries 
Sdrangarangatika of Baladeva Vidyabhiisana and Rasikaranagadatika of 
Vmdavana Candra Tarkalarhkara, Bhaktisiddhanta Granthavali no. 2 
(Calcutta: Kasinatha Vedanta Sastri and Krsnadasa Bhattacarya, n.d., [449 
GA)). 

17 Sandtana Gosvamin, Brhadbhagavatémrta, edited and translated _ into 
Bengali by Syamaladla Gosvami Siddhantavacaspati and Rajendralala Sastri 
Bhaktibhava (Vrindavan: Nityasvariipa Brahmacari, 420 GA). 

18 These two texts are not running commentaries on the Bhagavata purana, but 
systematic constructions of philosophical and theological speculation based 
on the text of the Bhagavata purana and which the scholarly tradition within 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava movement considers commentarial. 

19 Jiva Gosvamin, Bhagavatasandarbha, edited by Puridasa Mahdéaya, 6 books 
in 2 vols. (Vrindavan: Haridasa Sarma, 1357 BS). The text, which is also 
called the Satsandarbha, includes: tattva-, bhagavat-, paramatma-, krsna-, 
bhakti- and priti-sandarbha. , 

20 Gopala Bhatta, Haribhaktivilasa with the commentary DigdarSinitika of 
Sanadtana Gosvamin, 2 vols. (Barahanagara, West Bengal: Pathabadi 
Asrama, n.d.). See also Gopala Bhatta, Satkriyasaradipika, edited by 
Bhaktivilésa Tirtha Maharaja, with an introduction by Bhaktisiddhanta 
Sarasvati and Bengali translation by Bhaktivinoda Thakura (Mayapura, 
West Bengal: Sri Caitanya Matha, 480 GA). 
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priating — the authority of high culture, of revelation, as mediated 
through Sanskrit, to create a new devotional world. ~ 
Started long after the Gosvamin theological system was comp Le : 
the CC carries the full weight of that Gosvamin seem ee : 
CC’s power derives not only from association. Krsnadasa ee fark 
simply invoke the works of Gosvamin gurus, rather he applies oe 
theology to interpret the life of Caitanya. In a sone exerci: i 
that has astounded more than a few readers over the last four a 
turies, Krsnadasa imbeds in his narrative no fewer than ike ve 
hundred Sanskrit Slokas, which include approximately four hun- 
dred from the Bhdgavata purana, and the remainder from over 
seventy of the theological works of the Gosvamins, other eae 
natya-Ssastras, kdavyas, etc. This seemingly incessant, i . os 
obsessive, citation is an act of overt intertextuality unpara va 
within the corpus of Gaudiya Vaishnava hagiography. Bot 4 Vy 
volume and by the completeness with which it represents aia 
texts, the CC becomes a focal point for presenting and interpre ae 
the theology and ritual injunction for the community. eee : 
can read Bengali can find access to the erudite and pe ru . 
writings of the Gosvamins and other Vaishnava scriptures t ae : 
this text, for Krsnadasa not only quotes the Sanskrit aaah 
translates them into the Bengali vernacular! Going a step furt = 
he systematically summarizes a plethora of texts to illustrate a 
devotional and ritual system he had inherited from his ae - A 
apparent response to criticisms of the earlier portions | : : 
which heavily utilize Sanskrit, Krsnadasa observes in his deren 
that in those many S/okas lie the secrets of the truth of Caitanya’s 
avatara, secrets which are not available through any other source. 
Just as the Krsna devotee has managed to learn well the many 
stories of the Bhadgavata puradna, even though they are written in 
Sanskrit, so too the Caitanya devotee will learn of Caitanya’s 


actions (CC 2.2.77)": 


Tis The Bhadgavata consists of Slokas, 
its commentary is in Sanskrit; 
and still the three worlds understand. 
Here there are but a few Slokas, 
and those I have explained; 
why should not all people understand? 


21 The translation is based on Dimock’s, but modified slightly. 
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This rhetorical strategy allows the CC to appropriate enduring 
texts of Vaishnava Sruti and smrti for a modern audience, but it is 
executed in the service of presenting a new theology, a new inter- 
pretive framework within which the believer can construct an ideal 
Vaishnava world patterned on the life of Caitanya and guided by 
the theology of the Gosvamins. Krsnadasa implies that in order to 
fathom properly the nature of Krsna’s descent as Caitanya, the 
Sanskrit is necessary, even though the story can be and is trans- 
lated into a new idiom”. The CC inserts synopses of many of the 
key Gosvamin texts when it expounds the nature of devotion, the 
appropriate ritual acts of a devotee, cosmology, the nature of 
prema, etc. It dishes up distilled versions of these texts and in so 
doing articulates and refines for the devotee a new Vaishnava be- 
lief. For the first time for the vernacular reader, the general body 
of Gosvamin literature is made available as a complete theological 
system, albeit in a digest style, highly selective, abbreviated and 
condensed into a system that bears heavily on all subsequent in- 
terpretations of Caitanya’s life. In fact, this is the first and only 
place in the entire premodern tradition where the devotee is in- 
structed to think of these biographical, theological, philosophical, 
and ritual compositions as forming a complete, bounded system. 
And the power of this strategy is attested by the fact that these di- 
verse writings have been viewed by the Gaudiya Vaishnavas in 
those terms from the CC onward. In this role as a bridge text, 
connecting the Sanskritic tradition to the vernacular, the CC stands 
alone as a hybrid in the biographical and theological tradition; it 
has no peer. 

Not surprisingly, the language of the CC is unlike other forms of 
middle period Bengali, especially those found in the hagiographical 
literature devoted to Caitanya. It is a heavily Sanskritized Bengali 
whose grammar and lexicon have been affected by the artificial 
language of Brajabuli and the vernaculars of the Braj region, where 
Krsnadasa lived more than two-thirds of his adult life. By using 
rhetorical forms and complex metres which reflect his long career 
- as a pandita —he was very old when the text was written (CC 1.1. 


22 This proclamation can be seen as an analogue to what Kermode describes 
as a function of the literary classic, its role as translatio imperii, the pro- 
claiming of a new imperium, a new ideology. It should be remembered here 
that Kermode’s categories, however, are in the service of political ideology 
which differs in many fundamental ways from the systematics of any reli- 
gious theology. See Kermode, The classic, 55. 
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Sl. 132.1. si. 3; 2.2. 79-81; 3.1. si 2-3, 6; 3.20. 83-85) — the CC 
enobles the vernacular, giving it the diction, the rhythms, and the 
aura of Sanskrit, a linguistic midpoint between the language of ev- 
eryday use and the classical language of authority. Krsnad4sa’s 
Bengali proved to be a new idiom, which was to be adopted as the 
standard literary idiolect for the Vaishnava Bengali writer of this 
period”?. = 

This appropriation of a theological system and the textual tradi- 
tion on which it rests does not mean that Gaudiya Vaishnavas were 
ready simply to transport the ideas of the Gosvamins wholesale 
into the vernacular, for were that the case, simple Bengali trans- 
lations of those texts would abound, which they do not. Rather, it 
is the manner in which the CC presents, summarizes and redacts 
its theological predecessors that makes it effective”. Starting in 
Madhya lila 19, Krsnadasa tells how Caitanya instructed Ripa 
Gosvamin in the theories of bhava and rasa as they sat on the 
DasaSvamedha Ghat at Prayag. The instruction, it turns out, 
formed the basis for the rasa-sdastra later composed by Ripa; but 
here it is presented as synopses of the two texts which had not yet 
been written: the Bhaktirasémrtasindhu and Ujjvalanilamani of 
Ripa. The practical theology which was composed by Ripa in the 
mid-sixteenth century is placed in the mouth of Caitanya, the ulti- 
mate source of authority, thereby validating the theological 
pronouncements by making him their author. This has the added 
effect of sanctioning the story of the CC as the ‘true’ or ‘official 
biography. In Madhya 20-23, the story quickly follows Caitanya to 
Varanasi where he instructs Ripa’s brother, Sanatana Gosvamin, 
in the general nature of bhakti, the ontology of Krsna, the specifics 
of bhakti-sadhand and the nature of prema. The sources of this 
philosophical instruction are  Jiva Gosvamin’s Sat- or 
Bhagavata-sandarbha, which is itself a systematic statement of the- 
ology based on the revelation of the Bhdgavata purdna and 
Sanatana’s and Ripa’s respective Bhagavatamrtas. Once again, 
theology, which would only be formalized in texts written decades 


23 This creation bears strong resemblance to T. S. Eliot’s volgare illustre or 
‘noble vernacular.’ See Kermode, The classic, 37. : 

24 For more on the mechanics of this process, see Tony K. Stewart, ‘On 

' changing the perception of Caitanya’s divinity,’ in Bengal Vaisnavism, 
orientalism, society and the arts, edited by Joseph T. O Connell, South Asia 
Series Occasional Paper no. 35 (East Lansing, MI: Asian Studies Center, 
Michigan State University, 1985), 37-45. 
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later, pours from the mouth of Caitanya as his personal instruction. 
In chapter 24, the penultimate of the Madhya lila, Krsnadasa 
summarizes the basic differences between Krsna-bhakti and other 
traditions by recording Caitanya’s dissection of the famous 
atmarama Sloka”, there interpreted sixty-one ways. To make his 
argument, Krsnadasa draws heavily from the same theological 


works utilized in the previous four chapters. The technique is sim-. 


ple and devastatingly effective: Krsnadasa places the systematic 
theology of his mentors into the mouth of Caitanya, while claiming 
nothing for himself; the biographical accounts, the philosophical 
speculation, the ritual injunction all originate elsewhere, and the 
source for those other texts is none other than god himself, 
Caitanya (= Krsna). While proclaiming a new vision of this world, 
the CC presents it as transpiring long ago, a recovery of a lost 


world, much as the Gosvamin archaeologists_recovered. the sacred / 


geography of the land of Vraja. \The acts of recovery are 
homologous. iste 

At the beginning of the last book of the CC, Antya lila 1, 
Krsnadasa tells how Ripa came to write his two dramas, the 
Vidagdhamadhava and Lalitamddhava. Krsnadasa summarizes 
these two ndtakas with lengthy excerpts in order to explore the in- 
tricacies of the nature of the highest love (prema) for Krsna. He 
makes it rather clear that the /i/las described in these dramas are 
meant to help the reader properly understand the /ilas of Caitanya, 
who experienced in his final years everything these dramas de- 
scribe. Caitanya’s final experiences are then described in the re- 
maining nineteen chapters. In this and the previous three examples, 
Krsnadasa furnishes a guide to help the reader make sense of 
Caitanya’s life, but the guide is often read back into the actions or 
instruction of Caitanya himself. Table 1 illustrates the composite 
nature of the text. The effect is clear: you can understand Caitanya 
_ if you can understand Krsna, but that is possible only through the 
Gosvamin theology as interpreted and presented by the CC. 
Krsnadasa presents the reader with a proposition that is new, but 
which he shows to be old or even timeless, and then gives the po- 


25 atmaramaica munayo nirgrantha apyurukrame 
kurwantyihaituki bhaktimitthambhiitaguno harih; Bhagavata purana 
1.7.10. 
In CC 2.6.168-79 Caitanya begins the interpretation, which is picked up and 
developed in extenso in 2.24.2-235. 
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i ding, while simultane- 
tentially puzzled reader the key to understan ‘ 
ously inhibiting that same reader from making other meaning out 


of the words. 


Table 1 


Sources for the Construction of the Caitanya caritamrta 


Section Source Author 
Adi A Svariipa Damodara 
Adi 1-12 Kadaca ; ap 
Adi 13-17 Krsna-caitanya-caritamrta Murari Gupta 
- Krsna-caitanya-caritamrta ; a 
il Cie Kavikarnapora 
Caitanya-candrodaya nataka lagi 
irasa i ua svamin 
Madhya 19 Bhaktirasamrtasindhu dpa Gosvamt 
Ujjvalanilamani ae ech Haan 
a a a osvamin 
dhya 20-23 Brhadbhagavatamrta anatana Gosv 
i Laghubhagavatamrta Rupa Gosvamin 
Bhagavata-sandarbha oh palbee 
a a a osvamin 
dhya 24-25 Brhadbhagavatamrta anatana Gosv: 
ren Laghubhagavatamrta Rupa Gosvamin 
Bhagavata-sandarbha Jiva Gosvamin 
Krsna-caitanya-caritamrta ; . 
‘mahakavya Kavikarnapira 
Caitanya-candrodaya nataka Kavikarmaptra 
i a a ipa Gosvamin 
1 Vidagdhamadhava nataka Ripa ami 
ona? Lalitamadhava nataka Ripa Gosvamin 
Antya 2-14 Kadaca (as described by Svarupa Damodara 
Raghunatha Dasa) ; ; 
Antya 15-20 Gaurangastavakalpataru Raghunatha Dasa 
Antya 20 Siksastaka Krsna Caitanya 


Accommodating competing interpretations of Caitanya’s life 


Complementary to this function of proclamation is erie is 
revalorization, the function of a work to interpret aieeaed _ 
prior literary and theological, and in this case, biographica 
tion to a new audience, that is, to assume me role 


eer 
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commentary”. The CC actively embraces this role through ex. 
plicit intertextual references as Krsnadasa consciously connects his 
work to the preceding hagiographies. He frames his own narrative 
by selecting prominent features from prior hagiographies, which ar 
generally in Sanskrit: a very deliberate choice, apparently to i 
the older classical language of authority. There are two wa S - 
Which Krsnad4sa presents this redacted material, and in beth os 
Stances : the CC subtly functions as guiding commenta : 
Krsnadasa does not simply follow these early leads, but adds me 
aac amounts of information to the narrative framework a 
: et out scantily developed or incomplete episodes in Caitanya’s 
: = pay aero is one of simple restatement, but the restate- 
pee pram fete a new understanding based on Krsnadasa’s 
For instance, the first twelve chapters of the first book, Adi lila 
1-12, are hung on the skeletal outline of Svartipa Damodara’s 
now-lost Kadaca or notebooks?’ The text of the CC begins with a 
Series of dense propositions in the sitra style — either directly from 
this little Sanskrit treatise on Caitanya’s life by Svaripa, or recon- 
structed by Krsnadasa from the information supplied by his guru 


’ Raghunatha Dasa, Svaripa’s most prominent student — and pro- 


ceeds to make each the topic of a portion or complete chapter. This 
Opening section expands from the original fourteen Slokas to cover 
more than five thousand lines! Similarly, in the third book Antya 
lila, two texts — Svariipa’s Kadaca as relayed by Raghunatha 
Dasa and the latter’s Sanskrit Gauranga stavakalpataru® — lend a 
similar structure to eighteen of the final nineteen chapters, in an 


. it ta baesr ae translatio studii. 
§ text is no longer extant, although from time to time a b i 
is t : nt, ook will 
Samii ee sree ss . Usually these texts are thindear er on 
¢ Jlya productions that have adopted the same 
cra Ae recent Damodara svariipa gosvamira kadacé of Gana pee 
ae oy het a tein eee by the editor, 1381 BSJ). It is 
I ‘ e exist in some form, but probabl: - 
prised little more t § issi ie at wl 
be pings ane a few Slokas. Hereafter the missing original text will 
28 aghunatha Dasa Gosvamin, Gauran i Gi i 
nath a : gastavakalpataru in St, 
by As sti Mira, translated into Bengali by Ramiro Yulee 
ee hae a i of mia Sri Vidyabhiisana, 3rd edn. 
1 bad: I dramana Tess of Baharam 
udp apradaymnt Sabha, 1332-35 BS). The text is aie stded 
aurangastavakalpavrksa. 
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even greater expansion of S/oka material. Notably, the last chapter 
is structured primarily around Caitanya’s own alleged work, the 
so-called Siksastaka”. Each Sloka from these prior texts serves as 
a summary statement, which Krsnaddsa unpacks to tell a story, 
and which invariably comes replete with running commentary. 
This apparently simple hermeneutic act serves to link the CC to 
these older texts, to sanction those texts as authoritative, and to 
explain the meaning of those texts which would be otherwise inac- 
cessible to the average reader. But the effect demonstrates the 
power of the technique. While the CC sanctions these texts, it pre- 
sents them in such a way that the devotee no longer need bother to 
read them for himself: the CC provides everything the reader needs 
— the text, its translation, and its commentary — all in easy-to- 
understand Bengali, not the difficult Sanskrit that is accessible to 
only a few. And to complete it, Krsnadasa relies on Caitanya him- 
self to close the book with the only documentable statement of his 
personal instruction. every 
The second method by which the CC actively functions as a __ 
commentary is to borrow passages from other hagiographies and = A 
then insert into these passages explanatory, usually theological, 
material. The technique is to open a window in a passage and ex- 
pand the narrative internally, enabling Krsnadasa to direct the 
unsuspecting reader to a particular theological position, which, in 


every case I could locate in the text, has become the generally ac- ~’ | 
cepted or orthodox stance. Two different versions of this strategy 7 


which use the same borrowed text should suffice to illustrate. In 
one of the most significant chapters, Madhya 8, Caitanya, on his 
pilgrimage south, meets Ramananda RAya, a minister of the Oriya 
monarch King Prataparudra, and who is reputed to be the most 
ardent of devotees by Caitanya’s benefactor and recent convert in 
Puri, the venerable pandita Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya. The basic 
description of this meeting originates from the two Sanskrit bi-— 
ographical works of Kavikarnapira, the Krsnacaitanyacaritamrta 
mahdkavya (13.34-49) and the Caitanya- candrodaya nataka 


29 Among the many works to print, translate, and explicate the Siksdstaka, a 
useful although protracted discussion is Manindranath Guha’s 
Bhakticintaprasadanabhasya in his edition of Sricaitanya Siksastika 
(Panihati, WB: Savitri Guha, n.d.). 

30  Krsnacaitanyacaritamrta mahakavya of Kavikarnaptra [Paramananda 
Sena], edited with an introduction and Bengali translation by PranakiSora 
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(7.11-18)". Krsnadasa virtually translates these passages, espe- 
cially from the latter drama, adding only minor detail to the rather 
pedestrian portions of the narrative (CC 2.8.1-52, 187-249). But the 
most important section of Krsnaddsa’s version — meeting where 
Caitanya reveals his dual or androgynous form of Rasaraja (= 
Krsna) and Mahabhava (= Radha) — has been inserted as the first 
of this series of discussions, which Span several days (2.8.52-186). 
It is Kavikarnapiira’s narrative that provides the frame for this 
new episode — the revelation of the dual incarnation — which is 
arguably the most theologically significant statement in the text of 
the CC if not in the entire biographical tradition dedicated to 
Caitanya. Krsnad4sa preserves the question-and-answer format of 
the dialogue between Caitanya and Raémananda, exactly as 
Kavikarnaptra had depicted it, including Caitanya’s powerful re- 
frain of ‘Go further still!’ to each of Ramananda’s responses. But 
those topics they are reputed to have discussed, according to 
Kavikarnapira’s version, Krsnaddsa demotes to a subsidiary posi- 
tion, to follow-up conversations that occur later in the week. In this 
way Krsnad4sa confirms every part of Kavikarn story and simul- 
taneously validates his own by making it perfectly consistent with 
Kavikarnapira’s renditions. But through a tiny window in that 
narrative, he inserts a new explanation, a commentary on the hap- 
penings, which places into the ‘proper’ perspective the events 
Kavikarnaptira described. The old story is retold but reinterpreted 
with significant addenda which serve to modify completely the 
older interpretation of Caitanya’s divinity as simple yugdvatara or 
svayam bhagavan. 

Another example of the way in which Krsnad4sa inserts material 
by opening a window in another author’s narrative can be seen in 
the instruction Caitanya imparts to Ripa and Sanatana, men- 
- tioned earlier in CC 2.19-24. Krsnadasa begins his story this way 
(2.19.109-110)*: 


Gosvami (Calcutta: by the editor at Si Gauranga Mandira, n.d., [1377 
BS)). 

31 Caitanya-candrodaya nataka of Kavikarnapiira [Paramananda Sena], ed. 
with Bengali translation by R. Vidyaratna, 2nd edn. (Murshid-abad: 
Ramadeva Misra at Radharamana Press of Barahamapura, 1330 BS). 

32 It is perhaps significant that Krsnadasa again uses Kavikarnapiira’s narrative 
to frame his most important theological summaries. The consistency with 
which Krsnadasa does this suggests that he may have felt that of all the au- 
thors writing about Caitanya, Kavikarnapira was his strongest rival in 
erudition and breadth, for he composed mahakavya, nataka, vyakarana, 
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109. Kavikarnaptra, the son of Sivananda Sena, has written in 
detail in his book, about the meeting with Ripa. 


Sloka 11. [Kavikarnapira’s Caitanyacandrodaya nataka 9.48 
(Sloka 38): In time, the news of the play at Vrindavan had been 
forgotten, therefore in order especially to make it widespread, 
Deva anointed with the nectar of his grace Ripa and 
Sanatana. 7 

Slokas 12-13. [Kavikarnaptra’s Caitanyacandrodaya nataka 
9.42-43 (Slokas 29-30). [12.] He who, though before being deeply 
bound by the qualities of this love, and free from domestic sub- 
stitution, became as it were the embodiment of the highest rasa, 
though bodiless — that Ripa with Anupama, Deva favoured 
at Prayag by embracing him with deep delight and discussions 

f prema. 

(i 35 Prabhu distributed prema to Ripa, the true form of love, 
the true form of mercy, in true form wise and learned by nature, 
like his own form in one form, in form like his own vildsa*’. 


110. In this way Karnapira wrote in various places of how 
Prabhu was merciful to Ripa and Sanatana. 


The next six chapters contain the content of these discussions; and 
as noted above, these chapters constitute summaries of the main 
theological texts of the Gosvamins. At the end of CC 2.24, 
Krsnadasa draws this abstruse theological discussion to a close by 
picking up the sequential Slokas from Kavikarnaptra’s nataka, 
skipping but one couplet (CC 2.24.259, si. 93-94): 


259. Karnapira has made this known in his own book, and has 
recorded the mercy of Prabhu to Sanatana. 


Sloka 93. [Kavikarnapira’s Caitanyacandrodaya nataka 9.45 
(Sloka 34): He who was the younger brother of Ripa, and who 
was the jewel of the jewels of the court of the king of Gauda, 


5a adyavali all in praise of Caitanya. Significantly, 

Satelite the aay author he wie from Puri, the alternate seat 

of Gaudiya Vaishnava sacred geography based on Caitanya’s life, and a ri 

given true imperial consequence by virtue of the ruling Gajapati king and t : 

residence of the largest Vaishnava temple in northeastern India, that o 
Jagannatha. © ; ve, ; 7 

ilasa i technical term referring to a division of tadekatmaripa of 

‘i Mere See CC 1.1.35, 38-39; 1.2.20, 47, 80-89; 2.20.153-210, 5. 

29; and as part of svarna 2.20.153, 211-289. 
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abandoned his opulent wealth, and clung to the new wealth of 
asceticism. His heart was filled with the rasa of the bhakti within 
him, and externally he acted like a pure one, distributing love to 
those who were his own, like a lotus-pond covered with Saivalya 
[plants]. 


Sloka 94. [Kavikarnapira’s Caitanyacandrodaya nataka 9.46 - 


(Sloka 35)): The infinitely merciful Campaka-gaura, when first 
he saw him with his eyes, came near him, and very tenderly 
embraced Sanadtana with his arms long as clubs. 


Krsnadas then repeats the verse from Kavikarnapira’s work that 
he used to open this exercise, thereby looping back to close the 
window and resume the original narrative (CC 2.24. 5/. 95): 


Sloka 95. [Kavikarnaptira’s Caitanyacandrodaya nataka 9.48 
(Sloka 38)}: In time, the news of the play at Vrndavan had been 
forgotten, therefore in order especially to make it widespread, 
Deva anointed with the nectar of his grace Ripa and 
Sanatana. 


The nature of this intertextual claim is two-fold. On the one hand, 
Krsnadas indirectly promotes, if not actually authorizes, the read- 
ing and reliability of Kavikarnapira’s texts. It appears on the sur- 
face that Krsnadas is merely reporting Kavikarnapira’s position. 
On the other hand, he is sending a strong but extremely subtle 
message to the reader: while Kavikarnapira is not inaccurate, he 
does not fully understand what it is he is describing, he does not 
have full knowledge. In short, Kavikarnapira is not a pandita to 
be taken as seriously as Krsnadas’s Gosvamin teachers are! The 
proof is in the theology provided by Krsnadas through these win- 
dows, explanations which impress any reader by their breadth, 
depth, and systematics. Here, Krsnadds seems to be not-so-subtly 
saying that his is the way you must read Caitanya’s life. It is one 
of the most obviously privileged readings of the entire 
hagiographical tradition, and as privileged reading — one that 
presumes to dictate to others — it prevails to the present day. It is 
just this kind of encapsulation that bound the Gosvamin theology 
(and its application to Caitanya) into a closed formal system. 
Krsnadas does not limit himself to sanction-by-quotation, for he 
explicitly tells the reader that there are certain biographies of 
Caitanya that should be read. These directives imply that the bi- 
ographies he fails to mention are to be avoided. Significantly, he 
ignores the entire corpus of Bengali biography, save a single text, 
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agavata of Vrndavana Dasa™*. That author, says 
alone ee Levee — the celebrated author of the Bhagavata 
purana and therefore of the life of Krsna — of the Caitanya-/1/a. 
The proposition is clear: 
Vyasa : Krsna :: Vrndavana Dasa : Caitanya 


But, according to Krsnadas, this later Vyasa left much undone re- 
garding the last years of Caitanya’s life, so Krsnadas is compelled 
to finish what Vrndavana Dasa left unrecorded (e.g., CC 1.8.29-45; 
1.13.45-48; 3.20.73-94). By this pairing, Krsnadas represents the 
CBh as the beginning of the Bengali biographical tradition and the 
CC as the end. This new proposition can be summarized like this: 


CBh : Caitanya’s early life :: CC : Caitanya’s later life 


is relationship is promoted so frequently that the reader comes 
eee the kind of closure in the CC that is appropriate to an 
ending. Just as it does in English, the expressions for beginning and 
end extend to include the associations of beginning and ‘ad- 
vanced,’ of ‘simple’ and ‘complex,’ of ‘first’ and ‘last’. The terms 
are meant to apply not only to the chronology of authorship, but 
to the parts of Caitanya’s life upon which the texts concentrate: the 
CBh treats of the early life in Navadvipa, the CC the later life in 
pilgrimage and Puri. Implicit in this new proposition, but never 
baldly stated, is the insinuation of Krsnadas into his original pro- 
position regarding the authoritative voice of tradition: 


Vyasa : Krsna :: [Vmdavana Dasa + Krsnadas |: Krsna 


The seductiveness of this positioning is enhanced by an extensive 
organic metaphor that Krsnadas uses to capture the nature of the 
relationship: the old Vedic image of the seed and its tree, and in 
two transformations of it, the metaphors of father/son and 
guru/disciple. Using this imagery — and we can only hint at it here 
— Krsnadas acknowledges the Sanskriti parents of the biographical 
tradition with the same first/last symmetry. Reading the image 
vertically, Murari Gupta’s Sanskrit Krsna caitanya caritamrta 

provides the basic kernel, especially for the early life, which 


SR ee 7 ! : : bi 
Caitanya bhagavata of Vmdavana Dasa, edited with the commentary 

" Nitédearna-hallotinl of Radhagovinda en 6 vols. (Calcutta: Sadhana 
Prakasani, 1373 BS), hereafter cited as CBh. qeoe Xs 

3s  Krsnacaitanyacaritamrta of Murari Gupta, edited by Mmiéalakanti Ghosa, 
with Bengali translation by Haridasa Dasa, 4th edn. (Calcutta: the editor, 
459 GA); hereafter cited as KCC. 
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Vrndavana Dasa transformed into his lengthy Bengali CBh; the 
Bengali CC, in turn, inherits its theological substance from 
Svaripa Damodara’s Sanskrit Kadaca. The comparison now joins 
four texts in symmetry: 


KCC: CBh:: SDK: CC 


Reading the image laterally the same relations hold: Svartipa ex- 
pounds theologically what Murari could only suggest, Svariipa’s 
text representing the increased sophistication, the foliation of the 
tree of bhakti, and just so the CC relates to the CBA: 


KCC: SDK: CBh: CC 


The theological emphases of these texts, especially regarding the 
nature of Caitanya’s divine personality, seem to replicate this same 
symmetrical pattern: the earlier biographies (KCC, CBh) 
championed the sovereign, martial dimension of Caitanya’s (read 
Krsna’s) divinity (aisvarya), while the later texts (SDK, CC) pro- 
moted his gentler, loving nature (madhurya), accessible only 
through Radh4 and her companions, hence the importance of 
Caitanya’s Radh4-identity. Because of the way in which the forms 
of love are hierarchized in the theology of the Gosvamins, especially 
in Ripa’s Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu, the devotee is instructed to 
achieve the pinnacle of devotion by gaining access to Krsna 
through that loving, sweet side, bhagavan’s truest nature. And it 
is this side which the CC promotes. The focus shifts from the 
overt and exoteric to the covert and esoteric reaches of love. The 
development of the images of Caitanya’s divinity in the series of 
biographies, from aisvarya to madhurya forms, parallels the 
progression of love found in the cultivation of ritual sadhana. The 
devotee infers from these relationships that the last biography holds 
the key to understanding the tradition, for it subsumes the tradi- 
tion, just as the highest form of love, Sragara, subsumes all others 
in its completeness at the top level of the hierarchy. Following this 
pattern, and by virtue of its place at the apex of this series, the CC 
has to be the last biography, the final word, both literally and fig- 
uratively; there is nothing more to describe. 9 


36 See CC 2.19.173-92, which ranks the bhavas in ascending order: ‘Santa, 
dasya, sakhya, vatsalya, and srhgara with each containing all of the features 
of the one below it. Aisvarya is that side of Krsna’s personality attainable 
by the first, which gradually gives way to the méadhurya dimension as the 
exclusive object of the last bhava. 


{ 
i 
i 
| 
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From this strategy, we can conclude that Krsnadas acted very 
self-consciously to guide the reader to a proper reading of the bi- 
ographical tradition. The two texts, CBh and CC, bracket an ev- 
olutionary development of the biographical image, which 
culminates in a comprehensive ranking of the theological interpre- 
tations. The expectations this engenders in the reader, both direct 
and indirect, can be condensed into the following parallel binary 
distinctions: 

(KCC + CBh): (SDK + CC):: beginning > end :: 
beginning : end :: simplicity : complexity :: 
aisvarya : madhurya :: exoteric : esoteric 
The ontology and the nature of Caitanya’s worldly manifestation 
follow on the same pattern, which likewise mimics the creation of 
tradition itself, the original revelation of the Veda, which has, 
through history, led to the Bengali biographical tradition dedicated 
to Caitanya, so: 
prakata: aprakata:: manifestation : essence :: 

Veda: Bhagavata purana:: Bhagavata purana: Caitanya biographies :: 
Sanskrit Biographies : Bengali Biographies :: (KCC + CBh): (SDK + CC). 
The series brings us full circle to the original proposition. The met- 
aphor is wonderfully effective because of its ‘natural’ base (i.e., the 
seed/tree), its ‘grounding’ in a metaphor from the natural world 
that was observed as constitutive of everyday reality’. It is so ob- 
vious, so self-evident, that it is not questioned. But what looks like 
a progression is, by the manipulation of the CC an exercise in 
petitio principii, the ph‘‘osophical error of presupposing your con- 

clusion, which here is no error at all, but the point. 


Conclusion 


The CC effectively closes the biographical tradition dedicated to 
Krsna Caitanya, and it does so through its ability to crystalize the 


. beliefs, the hopes, the vision of the Gaudiya Vaishnava community. 


Krsnad4sa would not —we might even speculate that he could not 
— override the literary tradition that had captured the events of 


37 For more on the structure of such metaphors, see George Lakoff and Mark 
Johnson, Metaphors we live by (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1980). For the use of such metaphors to ground knowledge systems, see 
Mary Douglas, How institutions think (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1986). 
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Caitanya’s few years on earth. So he coopts those narratives, ac- 
commodating their divergences by systematically applying to them 
the theology he learned from his gurus. Because of his resources, 


erudition, and unparalleled breadth of vision, Krsnaddsa offers the . 


devotee — novice and adept alike — a comprehensive view not 
only of the events of Caitanya’s life, but of what Caitanya’s life 
meant. He constitutes his work by redacting and expanding the 
works of his predecessors, constructing a composite, synthetic text, 
almost a metatext, built of bits and pieces, often condensations of 
entire works. It is one text built from many. But the CC consciously 
interacts and relates itself to its literary predecessors. In this inter- 
textual exchange, it overtly and explicitly sanctions a select group 
of works, while implicitly and covertly damning others by faint 
praise or outright exclusion, thereby creating a Gaudiya Vaishnava 
canon. In so doing Krsnad4sa creates a text which is truly pivotal, 
and, because of its ability to mark the boundaries of the tradition, 
it endures. His is not a fluid text; quite the contrary. The CC has 
a very deliberate structure that, judging from the hundreds of uni- 
formly consistent manuscripts, has remained virtually constant. 
The CC represents the privileged reading of the Gaudiya 
Vaishnava biographical and theological tradition; but in fact, his 
reading is largely responsible for creating that tradition. In an effort 
to restrict meaning, the CC attempts to rein in the theologically 
aberrant (defined by a text’s disagreement with it) while promoting 
those texts that concur or can be accommodated to its sophisticated 
outlook. With this text a devotee requires no other resource to un- 
derstand exactly who Caitanya is. The CC reigns as the classic bi- 
ography of Caitanya by its ability to break down the boundaries 
of other texts, to appropriate them, in order to proclaim a new re- 
ality, and, having accomplished that feat, continues to comment on 
the shape of things to come. 


i 
| 
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